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PREFACE. 


WHEN  I  revised  the  first  volume  for  this  new  edition, 
I  had  just  completed  the  treatment  of  the  critical 
question,  which  I  presented  in  my  book  on  St.  John's 
authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel.  It  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  after  busying  myself  for  some  time  with  the 
assertions  of  the  critics,  I  was  eager  to  sink  into  the  very 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  let  them  speak  to  me  as 
well  as  to  the  readers.  For  this  reason,  the  attention  paid 
in  that  volume  to  the  later  works  of  the  so-called  critical 
party  was  perhaps  scarcely  so  great  as  it  should  have  been. 
That,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  charged  upon  the  second 
volume.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  most  hearty  desire  to  learn 
even  from  them,  I  cannot  say  that  I  owe  them  much  help 
in  understanding  our  gospel.  In  my  opinion,  these  scholars 
would  further  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  in  general 
much  more  if,  instead  of  making  them  so  exclusively  the 
object  of  merely  historical-critical  inquiries  and  observations, 
they  would  occupy  themselves  more  with  the  exposition  of 
them.  Wieseler  complained  lately,  and  with  justice,  of  the 
cessation  of  the  true  exegetical  activity.  Were  exegesis 
more  practised,  there  would  be  more  loving  devotion  to  the 
Scriptures.  This  would  prevent  many  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible fancies,  which  now  throw  various  stones  in  the 
way,  stones  that  must  always  be  disposed  of  before  we  can 
move  forward  in  the  path  of  the  real  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures. 

If  this  new  edition  of  my  work  upon  St.  John's  gospel 


VI  PREFACE. 

be  compared  with  the  first  edition,  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that,  although  the  fundamental  view  and  the  essential 
understanding  of  it  remain  the  same,  yet  it  has  undergone 
a  thorough  revision  and  working  over  in  details.  The  very 
increase  in  size,  winch  I  did  not  know  how  to  avoid,  shows 
that.  And  every  page  can  testify  to  it,  for  probably  no 
single  one  stands  unchanged.  The  proof-reading  and  the 
verification  of  the  numerous  citations  were  attended  to  by 
Dr.  Gregorv.  I  have  also  to  thank  him  for  an  English 
translation  of  my  book  on  the  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
which  he  has  enlarged  greatly  in  the  literature  :  St.  John 
the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Eevised,  translated,  and 
the  Literature  much  enlarged.  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1875. 

May  my  book,  then,  be  to  many  a  welcome  expositor. 

Dr.  Luthardt. 

Leipzig,  14  June  1876. 


NOTE. 

The  list  of  books  in  volume  first,  pages  ix.-xiii.,  which  the 
translator  neither  prepared  nor  saw,  having  been  inadver- 
tently inserted  by  the  publishers,  will  be  replaced  by  another 
list  in  volume  third. 

Caspar  Rene-  Gregory. 

Leipzig,  15  October  1877. 
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I. 

JESUS    THE    SON    OF    GOD. 

Chapters  I.— IV. 

{Continued.) 
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I. 

JESUS    THE    SON    OF    GOD. 

Chapters  I.— IV. — {continued). 

II.  12 -IV.  54.  Jesus'  First  Public  Testimony  to  Himself 
as  the  Son  of  God  :  Unbelief,  Half-Belief,  Belief. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  the  fourth  chapter  closes 
a  section.  The  fifth  chapter  begins  the  opposition, 
which  in  this  part  only  shows  itself  from  a  distance,  though 
an  expectation  of  it  is  excited  at  the  first  appearance  of 
Jesus.  Yet  the  section  now  before  us  is  made  up  of  two 
parts.  Jerusalem  and  Judea  on  the  one  side,  and  Samaria 
and  Galilee  on  the  other  side,  are  contrasted  with  each 
other.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  began  to  reveal  his  glory  by 
miraculous  signs  in  Galilee,  as  we  understand  from  ii.  11. 
Still  this  was  but  a  single  miracle  which  took  place  in  a 
limited  circle.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  contrary,  he  works 
many  miracles,  ii.  23,  iv.  45,  and  that  openly,  before  all 
the  people,  at  the  feast,  and  with  clear  testimony  to  him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God.  "When  he  returns  to  Galilee  he 
works  one  miracle  only,  upon  an  urgent  prayer,  when  he  is 
again  in  Cana  itself.  This  is  in  all  the  second  Galilean 
miracle ;  till  now  he  has  done  so  little  in  this  land,  iv.  54. 
Still  less  can  his  activity  in  Samaria  be  compared  with 
that  in  Judea.  And  yet  here  he  found  belief;  there,  unbe- 
lief, or  at  most  half-belief.  This  section  moves  in  the  most 
manifold  contrasts,  and  hence  is  unmistakably  double.  In- 
ternal and  external  history,  thought,  and  geography  meet 
in  it. 


4  JESUS  THE  SON  OF  GOD.  [CHAP.  L— IV. 

II.  12-111.  36.  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea. 

We  have  here  the  first  public  self-revelation  of  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is,  however,  kept  more  general  than 
the  later  self-witness,  from  chap.  v.  onwards.  Here  all  has 
the  stamp  of  opening,  of  beginning,  of  foundation-laying. 
His  appearance  in  the  temple  announces  him  only  as  the 
one  that  he  is,  rather  than  testifies  to  him  as  such  in  a 
detailed  and  instructive  way.  So  likewise  the  talk  with 
Mcodemus  is  of  an  introductory  character.  Hence  it  has 
often  been  compared  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  The 
circumstance  that  Jesus  is  brought  forward  as  baptizing  in 
Judea,  shows  him  more  in  a  foundation-laying  than  in  a 
completing  activity.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  see,  all 
has  a  universal  comprehensive  meaning.  All  announces 
the  new  time  which  begins  with  Christ.  This  gives  a 
peculiar  mark  to  the  whole  of  this  section.  The  single 
paragraphs  of  this  section  correspond  to  the  preceding  ones 
in  a  reverse  order.  The  contrasted  analogy  between  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  and  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  what  succeeds,  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man,  ii.  25,  and  the  talk  with 
Nicodemus  follows  that  directly.  This  recalls  the  displays 
of  such  knowledge  reported  at  his  first  meeting  with  his 
disciples,  i.  43,  48,  and  the  words  which  he  exchanged 
with  them.  In  these  words,  just  as  to  Nicodemus,  though 
in  a  different  way,  he  announces  the  new  time  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  brings.  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  closes 
this  section,  as  it  began  the  preceding,  only  that  in  com- 
parison with  that  it  is  enlarged  by  what  has  happened  in 
the  meantime.     Thus  this  circle  closes  and  completes  itself. 

"What  has  been  said  contains  at  the  same  time  the  justi- 
fication of  the  triple  division l  of  the  first  half  of  this  section 
into  (1.)  ii.  12-22;— (2.)  ii.  23-iii.  21 ;— (3.)  iii.  22-36. 

1  See  voL  i.  p.  203. 


II.  12-22.]  JESUS  AND  JUDAISM,  VER.  12.  5 

(1.)  II.  12-22.  Jesus  and  the  Judaism  of  that  day. 

Jesus  and  the  Judaism  of  that  day,  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Jewish  authorities,  the  new  temple  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  polluted  temple  of  the  Old  Testament  church, 
are  here  set  over  against  each  other. 

Verse  12. 

This  leads  over  to  what  follows,  and  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  comprehensive  account.  Jesus  must  have  gone  to 
Nazareth  before  he  went  down  (icaTefir],  because  to  the  sea) 
to  Capernaum  with  his  mother,  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples. 
The  question  as  to  the  brothers  of  Jesus  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed.1 Four  brethren  are  called  by  name,  James,  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Judas,  Matt.  xiii.  5  5  ;  Mark  vi.  3.  Two  of 
these  names,  James  and  Jude,  occur  also  among  the  apostles. 
Are  these  identical,  so  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  apostle,  were  one  and 
the  same  person  ?  Then  the  brethren  of  Jesus  would  be 
his  cousins.  The  two  are  clearly  distinguished  in  John's 
gospel.  According  to  vii.  5,  the  brethren,  who  at  that  time 
did  not  yet  believe,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  apostles.  But 
the  union  with  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in  which  they  here 
occur,  makes  their  sonship  of  Mary  and  their  bodily  brother- 
hood of  Jesus  appear  the  most  natural  thing,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  other  statements  of  the  Scriptures  and  by 
the  oldest  tradition.  The  family  of  Jesus  is  named  here, 
to  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  now  also  belonged.  Mary's 
husband  is  not  named.  Probably  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
living.  The  visit  in  Capernaum  was  a  passing  visit,  ov  irok- 
\aa  rj/iepaa  ('not  many  days'),  in  distinction  from  the  later 
abiding  residence  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum  ;  this  is  a  conscious 
reference  of  the  evangelist  to  the  synoptic  account,Matt.iv.  13. 
It  was  a  friend's  house  in  which  they  stopped  on  the  way 
before  wandering  towards  Jerusalem  to  the  passover-feast. 

1  See  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1847,  vol.  i.  p. 
525  ff.,  where  the  remaining  literature  is  noted  ;  and  Lichtenstein,  Lebens- 
(jeschichte  des  Herrn  Jesu  Chrlsti  in  chronologischer  Uebersicht,  Erlangen 
1856,  pp.  100-124. 
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Verse  13. 

Jesus  is  to  appear  publicly  and  announce  himself  as  the 
one  who  he  is.  Where  can  he  do  this  better  than  in  Jeru- 
salem ?  When,  better  than  at  the  time  of  the  passover  ?  At 
the  beginning  of  the  history  we  lighted  upon  deputies  of 
the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  who  advanced  to  meet  the 
Baptist.  This,  as  we  saw,  was  already  a  hint  as  to,  and  a 
reference  to,  the  future.  Doubtless  we  are  to  think  of  like 
persons  in  the  Jews,  vers.  16  and  20.  They  are  called 
Jews  here,  as  they  were  there,  because  they  represent 
this  nation,  which  has  become  hostile  to  Christ.  There  is 
no  need  of  recalling  further  how  this  first  meeting  of  Jesus 
with  the  Jews  is  an  index  to  the  future  development  of 
their  mutual  relation.  He  begins  his  public  career  at  a 
passover  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  to  close  it  at  a  passover  in 
the  same  place.  Thus  the  end  contrasts  itself  with  the 
beginning.  The  words  of  Jesus  and  of  the  evangelist,  vers. 
17,  19,  and  22,  point  clearly  to  the  end,  as  we  shall  see. 
To  try  to  make  out  from  this  that  the  evangelist  has  put 
the  end  at  the  beginning,  is  only  one  of  Baur's1  many  hasty 
conclusions.  It  has  already  been  remarked  2  that,  according 
to  the  synoptists  also,  Jesus  must  have  often  been  in  Jeru- 
salem before  his  end.  And  if  he  wished  to  appear  as  a 
prophet  in  Israel,  where  else  should  he  appear  first,  than  in 
the  religious  centre  of  Israel,  and  at  the  time  of  the  chief 
feast  ?  All  internal  probability  speaks  for  this.  If, 
however,  he  wished  nothing  further  than  the  elevation  of 
Judaism  or  the  like,  he  must  begin  with  a  judgment  upon 
the  existing  condition  of  religious  life.  They  would  then 
have  wished  to  say  that  the  existing  Judaism  corresponded 
to  its  Old  Testament  ideal.  What  was  fitter  for  him  in 
such  a  case  than  to  speak  out  his  condemnatory  judgment 
in  an  act  of  the  kind  here  reported  ? 

1  Baur,  Krltische  Unlersachungen  ilber  die  ltanonischen  Evangeliev, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  126  if. 

2  See  Luthardt,  Der  johanneische  Ursprung  des  vierten  EvangeUums, 
Txsipzig  1874,  p.  163  f.;  English  edition,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh  1875,  p.  206  f. 
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Verse  14. 

Wherein  lay  the  fault  on  account  of  which  Jesus  carried 
out  this  act  of  judgment  ?  He  found  in  the  temple,  namely, 
in  the  outer  court,  the  so-called  court  of  the  Gentiles,  those 
that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money 
sitting.  That  selling  served  the  convenience  of  the  sacri- 
fices. This  exchange  business  was  to  make  easier  the  change 
of  the  double-drachma,  which  must  be  paid  as  temple  tax. 

Verse  15. 

And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  temple,  etc.  Why  ?  Some  like  to  lay 
stress  on  the  hindrance  which  this  traffic  must  have  been 
to  devotion  (Liicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius).  This  is  hardly 
given  to  us  by  the  text.  Jesus  contrasts  Father's  house 
and  house  of  merchandise.  This  is  a  contrast  which  goes 
beyond  that  of  the  common  and  the  sublime  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius  and  others).  It  rather  agrees  with  that  other  saying 
kept  for  us  by  the  synoptists :  a  man  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon.  This  idolatry  which  is  carried  on  in  the  house 
of  God  must  be  condemned.  Whether  his  cleansing  did 
not  disturb  the  devotion  more  than  the  traffic,  and  whether 
the  same  thing  did  not  soon  find  its  way  back,  these  and 
like  matters  did  not  come  into  consideration,  and  did  not 
trouble  Jesus.  He  had  simply  to  do  with  a  testimony 
against  the  idolatrous  perversion  of  the  holy  place.  He 
was  only  bent  on  giving  this  testimony.  Without  giving 
it,  he  thought  that  he  could  not  enter  his  public  office,  and 
we  may  well  add,  could  not  close  it.  The  judicial  zeal  is 
the  same  against  all  parts  of  this  idolatry.  Some,  indeed, 
have  found  a  greater  mildness  in  the  treatment  of  the  doves, 
according  to  De  Wette  and  Liicke  because  they  belonged 
to  the  poor,  according  to  Baumgarten-Crusius  because  per- 
haps they  did  not  cause  such  a  disturbance.  Could  not 
a  piece  of  gold  be  changed  as  quietly  as  a  dove  could  be 
bought?  He  treated  all  alike.  He  throws  the  money- 
table  over,  and  throws  the  money  on  the  ground ;  he  drives 
the  oxen  out;  and  he  bids    them  take  the  doves    away. 
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Ought  he  to  have  made  them  fly  in  the  temple,  so  that 
at  the  end  the  seriousness  should  have  been  turned  into  a 
jest  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  it  was  not  the 
whip  which  did  it,  but  that  it  was  the  impression  of  the 
personality  before  which  sin  involuntarily  bowed.  Thus 
this  fact  is  a  proof  of  the  uncommon  personality.  First  of 
all,  it  is  the  power  of  the  holy  personality.  But  there  is 
still  something  different  which  forces  even  external  obedi- 
ence.    It  is  a  deed  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Verse  16. 

To  this  he  himself  appeals  :  Make  not  my  Father's  house  a 
house  of  merchandise.  '  My  Father's.'  '  Wonderful  authority,' 
says  Bengel.1  He  brings  to  bear  the  right  of  a  son  in  his 
father's  house. 

A  right  of  zealots  has  often  been  spoken  of,  because  of 
the  £77X00-  ('  zeal ')  in  ver.  1 7.  This  is  wrong.  There 
was  a  right  of  reformation  in  Israel,  but  that  was  no  other 
than  that  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
moved  them.  Baumgarten-Crusius  speaks  of  '  a  mere  act 
of  Old-Israelitic  zeal.' 2  But  aside  from  that  prophetic 
right,  the  right  of  such  a  zeal  never  existed.  Hence  Jesus 
could  as  a  prophet  act  as  he  did  act.  Here,  however, 
he  does  not  appear  as  a  prophet.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
synoptists,  who  paint  him  in  general  as  the  prophet  of 
Galilee,  it  is  the  prophet  who  carries  out  that  act,  and 
carries  it  out  on  the  ground  of  a  prophetic  right.  There, 
he  protects  the  place  of  prayer  in  its  rights  (Matt.  xxi.  13, 
ol/cocr  irpoa-ev^ria).  Here,  as  the  son  of  the  father  to  whom 
the  house  belongs,  he  exercises  the  right  of  the  house  against 
the  disorder.  That  is  the  reason  he  speaks  purposely  of 
his  father's  house.  Hence  the  two  facts  differ  essentially, 
much  alike  as  they  may  seem  externally.  Least  of  all  has 
anybody  a  right  to  talk  of  the  identity  of  the  act,  and  from 
that  to  charge  with  error  either  the  fourth  evangelist  (thus 
Strauss,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld)  or  the  first  three  evangelists  (thus 

1  Bengel,  '  Admiranda  auctoritas, '  Gnomon,  3d  ed.,  Tubingen  1773. 
-  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Amleyung der  J ohanneischen Schrijun , 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  [>.  88. 
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De  Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Bleek).  On  the  contrary,  this 
testimony  is  alike  suitable  and  convenient  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  his  activity. 

In  that  Jesus  thus  appears  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
house  of  his  Father,  the  old  promise  has  begun  to  be  ful- 
filled, that  Jehovah  would  come  to  his  house.  But,  of 
course,  if  the  time  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  was  therewith 
to  dawn,  there  was  need  of  belief,  so  that  it  should  not 
stumble  at  the  humbleness  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom 
Jehovah  visited  his  people.  This  belief,  however,  presup- 
posed that  Israel,  ready  for  repentance,  bowed  itself  to  the 
judicial  testimony  which  Jesus  here  gave  against  the  dis- 
tortion of  Old  Testament  truth.  Israel  could  well  know 
from  the  prophetic  words  of  the  Old  Testament  that  this 
was  necessarily  presupposed. 

But  it  was  only  too  clear  that  those  punished,  though 
they  yielded  indeed  to  the  power  of  Jesus'  personality,  be- 
cause they  could  not  withstand  it,  yet  did  not,  as  their  very 
yielding  showed,  inwardly  own  and  bow  before  it.  The 
chief  of  the  people,  the  people  in  its  representatives,  desired 
a  miraculous  sign  in  justification  of  his  deed,  so  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  deed  on  that  account  and  to  acknowledge 
him.  This  showed  that  they  wished  to  believe  without 
repenting,  and  wished  to  believe,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  sensible  miracles,  and  so  really  did  not  wish  to 
believe  at  all.  Therefore,  as  neither  the  former  nor  the 
latter  showed  either  repentance  or  belief,  it  was  clear  that 
the  hour  of  visitation  would  be  in  vain  for  Israel  as  a  whole. 
The  feeling  pressed  itself  involuntarily  on  the  disciples, 
that  Jesus  would  waste  himself  in  useless  work. 

Verse  17. 

Hence  the  remark:  His  disciples  remembered1  that  it  was 
written,  The  zeal  of  thine  house  will  cat  me  up,  Ps.  lxix.  10. 
Whether  the  psalm  be  Davidic,  as  the  heading  says,  or 
Jeremianic,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  it  portrays  a  suffering  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  and  so  points  out  beyond  itself  to  the 
fulfilling  of  all  suffering  in  the  final  servant  of  Jehovah. 
1  2Taniely,  then,  and  not  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  OLshausen. 
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Hence  no  psalm,  except  the  twenty-second,  is  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  sixty-ninth.1 
Kara^dyeral  fie  ('  will  eat  me  up/  Hellenistic  future  from 
iadicd)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  future  death,  as  I 
explained  it  formerly.2  The  disciples  could  not  have  thought 
of  that  then,  and  that  would  not  fit  the  psalm.  The  thing 
that  struck  them  in  Jesus,  was  the  impression  of  Jesus' 
devouring  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  This  will  consume 
him  before  the  time  (thus  also  Liicke,  Meyer).  The  scene 
Mark  iii.  2 1  may  be  compared  with  this. 

Verse  18. 

The  gaze  of  Jesus  went  farther.  To  him  the  picture  of 
Israel's  future,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  came  to  him  from  the 
situation  of  the  present.  The  question  and  demand  to  prove 
his  authority  for  such  a  deed  by  a  miraculous  sign,  disclosed 
to  him  the  whole  abyss  of  the  opposing  will.  This  opposi- 
tion of  unreadiness  to  repent  and  of  unbelief,  which  he 
found,  showed  him  that  the  judgment  of  God  must  first 
pass  over  Israel  as  God's  house  before  it  would  reach  the 
goal  of  its  history. 

Veese  19. 

Hence  he  speaks  those  words  as  to  the  breaking  and 
building  of  the  temple.  The  evangelist  has  often  been 
accused  (as  by  Liicke  and  De  Wette)  of  not  understanding 
these  words,  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  interprets 
them.  The  accusation  is  unfounded.  Jesus  speaks  of  '  this 
temple.'  It  is  unquestionable  (so  Bengel)  that  rovrov 
('  this ')  could  not  refer  to  his  body.  And  yet  the  evan- 
gelist refers  it  to  his  body.  Jesus'  words  refer  to  the  one 
while  referring  to  the  other.  Avaare  ('destroy'),  not  hypo- 
thetically  (Liicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette),  but 
imperatively :  go  on  and  break.  That  implies  that  they 
will   surely  do  it.     'This   temple' — that  is,  not   the   Old 

1  See  Delitzsch,  Biblischer  Commentar  ilber  die  Psalmen,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig 
1873,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

2  With  Bengel,  Olshausen,  and  Hofmann,  Weissaijung  vnd  Erfiillung  im 
alten  und  imneuen  Testamente,  Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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Testament  religion  in  general,  in  whose  place  Christ  will 
put  a  new  religion  (thus  say  many),  but  the  temple  which 
they  see.  Yet  that  is  meant  not  simply  as  a  stone  build- 
ing, but  as  the  dwelling  of  God.  As  such,  however,  the 
temple  is  a  type  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  has, 
and  was  intended  to  have,  its  dwelling  bodily.  This  con- 
trasted figurative  relation  is  at  once  allowed  by  Jesus,  in 
his  enigmatical  words,  to  enter  in  thought  upon  the  place 
of  the  external  temple.  It  was  clear  to  him  from  the  first 
opposition  which  he  found,  that  the  authorities  of  Israel 
would  go  to  the  most  extreme  refusal  of  belief,  and  so  to 
the  rejection  of  his  person.  But  when  they  bring  him  to 
death,  they  thereby  break  the  temple.  It  ceases  therewith 
to  be  the  dwelling  of  God.  It  is  thereby  broken  in  its 
essential  importance.  But  Jesus  will  raise  the  temple  up 
again :  after  three  days,  in  his  resurrection.  His  glorified 
body  is  the  right  place  of  the  presence  of  God.  From  that, 
then,  shall  the  temple  of  the  New  Testament  church  build 
itself,  Zech.  vi.  12.  As  the  real  meaning  of  Jesus'  words 
aimed  at  this,  the  evangelist  lays  stress  on  this  sense  as 
the  substance  of  those  words. 

Verse  20. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Jews  should  not  understand  this 
mysterious  saying.  They  were  not  intended  to  understand 
it.  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  faiilding  (till 
now  :  and  it  was  not  nearly  done  then).  Herod  had  begun 
the  rebuilding  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  it 
was  only  finished  under  Herod  Agrippa  II.  in  the  year  64 
after  Christ.  It  is  not  entirely  certain  how  the  forty-six 
years  are  to  be  counted.  Herod's  eighteenth  year  runs 
from  the  1st  of  Nisan  734  to  the  1st  of  Nisan  735.  If 
this  be  the  first  year  of  the  building,  the  forty-six  will  end 
with  Nisan  780.  Hence  the  passover  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  falls  in  the  year  780,  and  not  782,  as  Meyer 
assumes,  referring  to  Luke  iii.  1,  or  781,  as  Godet  and 
others  assume. 
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Verse  22. 

Nor  do  the  disciples  understand  the  words  of  Jesus. 
But  they  keep  them  in  heart,  and  they  become  clear  to  them 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  believed  the  Scripture  ; 
not  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  say  Ps.  xvi.  10 
(Meyer).  That  was  not  the  point.  It  was  as  to  the  raising 
up  of  the  new  temple,  Zech.  vi.  1 2. 

Thus  this  first  appearance  of  Jesus  is  comprehensive  and 
decisive  as  no  other  fact  is.  The  whole  history  of  Israel  is 
in  question.  It  is  decided  that  the  spiritual  house  of  God 
must  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  condemned  people  of 
God.  This  is  decided  because  it  is  decided  that  Jesus  will 
first  be  brought  to  death  by  his  people  before  he  will  be 
glorified,  and  before  his  glorified  body  can  be  changed  into 
the  temple  of  God.  The  fact  of  the  glorification  of  Jesus' 
body  made  the  disciples  understand  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  promise  of  the  Old  Covenant.  And  the  disciples 
believe  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeing  testimony  of 
both  sayings  and  of  the  fulfilling  history.  That  word, 
however,  which  the  disciples  believe,  is  the  word  of  him 
who  had  here  owned  and  testified  to  himself  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  his  Father's  house.  And  he,  in  his  resurrection 
and  glorification,  and  in  the  thereon  conditioned  founding  of 
his  church,  is  proved,  because  Lord  of  the  house,  also  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Hence  everything  here  treats  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  of  belief  on  him.  His  self-witness  in  the  word 
is  the  first  object  and  ground  of  this  belief,  and  the  con- 
clusive facts  of  his  life  are  the  confirmation  and  reward  of 
this  belief.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  as  we  see,  Jesus' 
words  of  self- witness  produce  only  the  opposition  of  unbelief, 
which  has  as  its  consequence,  judgment. 

But  Jesus  witnesses  to  himself  also  by  signs  of  a  mira- 
culous character.  These  cannot  remain  entirely  without 
impression.  They  call  forth  a  certain  kind  of  belief.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  right  kind.  The  great  point  is,  whether  or 
not  this  half-belief  permits  itself  to  be  raised  to  the  right 
belief  by  Jesus'  self-witness  in  his  word.  This  forms  the 
contents  of  the  next  section. 
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(2.)  II.  23-111.  21.  Jesus  and  the  Half-Belief  of  the  Jews. 

The  half-belief  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  called  out  by  the 
miraculous  signs  of  Jesus,  is  here  brought  before  us. 

Verse  23. 

As  it  appears,  Jesus  wrought  not  a  few  signs  at  the  pass- 
over  in  Jerusalem.  '.Ei>  tj?  eoprfj  is,  for  closer  definition,  in 
the  feast.  Meyer's  explanation,  '  in  the  act  of  celebrating 
the  feast,'  would  be  better  expressed  by  the  participle  or  the 
like ;  it  would  also  bring  a  useless  point  into  the  connec- 
tion. For  the  result  also,  outwardly  considered,  is  no 
small  one  :  ttoWoI  eTrlo-Tevcrav  elcr  to  opo/xa  avrov  ('  many 
believed  in  his  name ') ;  it  reads  :  So  there  are  many  that 
believe,  and  they  believe  in  his  name — namely,  that  he  is 
the  one  whom  he  testifies  that  he  is.  It  all  gives  the 
impression  of  a  comprehensive  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Jesus.  He  had  indeed  seen  that  Israel  met  him  only  with 
an  unbelief  which  was  not  ready  to  repent.  But  still,  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  another  attempt  must  be  made.  He 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  separate  the  people  from  the 
authorities.  His  miraculous  appearance  in  Jerusalem  turns 
itself  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  only  thing,  however, 
that  makes  any  impression,  is  the  miraculous  part  of  his 
signs.  The  belief  born  of  this  is  no  moral  act,  and  in  so 
far  is  at  heart  not  belief.  It  is  unbelief  in  the  form  of 
belief,  as  Baur  likes  to  say  of  the  belief  of  the  Jews.  Only 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  half-belief  is  only  unbelief  in 
so  far  as  it  fixes  itself  on  its  standpoint  of  mere  amazement, 
which  has  no  moral  value.  It  is,  however,  not  unbelief, 
but  the  beginning  of  belief,  as  soon  as  it  fails  to  find  its 
rest  in  itself  and  strives  to  go  beyond  itself.  The  first  was 
the  case  with  the  many  spoken  of  in  ver.  23,  the  latter 
was  the  case  with  Nicodemus. 

Verse  24. 

Because  the  former  did  not  reach  a  moral  bearing 
towards  Jesus,  He  also  could  enter  on  no  moral  relation  to 
them.     This  is  meant  by  the  ovk  eirio-revev  eavTov  avrolo- 
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('  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them '),  which  is  based  on 
a  Tnareveiv  ('  believing ')  that  Jesus  recognised  as  a  not 
believing.  These  words  are  as  a  rule  translated :  he  did 
not  entrust  himself  to  them,  and  are  understood  either  of 
his  doctrine  (Bengel)  or  of  his  person  (Llicke,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  If  they  exj)lain  this,  they  explain  it  away, 
perhaps,  with  Lampe,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  walk  so 
freely  among  them  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  But 
they  can  find  in  the  text,  and  in  the  directly  following 
account,  as  little  of  a  reserve  of  the  first  kind  as  of  the 
second.  The  understanding  of  it  must  be  won  from  the 
contrast.  The  repetition  of  Triareveiv  is  neither  a  play  on 
the  word  (De  Wette,  Lucke)  nor  a  mere  coincidence  in 
sound  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  It  is  a  real  analogy.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  in  the 
case  of  such  as  did  not  enter  into  the  moral  relation  and 
bearing  of  belief  towards  him,  he  on  his  part  did  not  enter 
into  the  corresponding  moral  relation.  The  relation  of 
communion  is  meant,  into  which  relation  he  ought  to  have 
entered  with  Israel  as  his  people,  but  could  not  enter.  We 
may  recall  such  passages  as  Hos.  ii.  20  :  /jLvrjo-revo-ofiai  ae 
e/xavrip  iv  tt'mttu  kcu  i7TLjvdoarj  rbv  Kuptov  ( '  I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness ;  and  thou  shalt 
know  the  Lord').  The  relation  here,  however,  is  taken 
from  the  other  side,  and  is  designated  the  less  with  a 
sensible  expression.  There  is  not  a  word  here  of  prudence, 
or  of  public  conversation,  or  of  plain-dealing,  and  the  like. 
It  is  the  moral  devotion,  as  it  existed,  for  example,  between 
Jesus  and  the  disciples,  as  it  existed  between  him  and 
Nathanael  at  the  very  first  meeting.  The  reason  is  the 
same  here  as  there,  namely,  that  Jesus  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  position  of  the  hearts  of  men  who  came 
into  contact  with  him.  No  absolute  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  is  here  meant,  as  our  old  dogmatists  understood 
this  word.  All  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  Jesus  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  his  calling.  The  calling  of 
the  Baptist  involved  his  recognising  in  those  who  came  to 
his  baptism,  whether  they  came  with  a  disposition  ready  or 
not  ready  for  repentance.      And  thus  Jesus'  calling  involved 
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his  recognising  the  internal  position  of  the  hearts  of  all  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  himself,  that  is, 
without  needing  to  to  be  taught  by  another. 

Verse  25. 

This  negative  point  brings  in  the  next :  He  needed,  not 
that  (iva  in  the  weakened  sense  of  later  Greek,  against 
Meyer's  forced  holding  of  the  strict  telic  sense),  etc.  For 
he  himself,  without  foreign  help,  recognised  what  was  in 
man  ;  the  internal  posture  of  the  heart  towards  the  king- 
dom of  God  or  towards  his  person.  In  this  sense,  however, 
this  knowledge  was  a  testimony  to  his  divine  Sonship,  for 
the  point  is  the  posture  towards  him,  and  it  affects  all  men. 
Therefore  it  is  a  witness  to  his  absolute  importance.  The 
supernatural  direct  knowledge  of  Christ  is  often  made  pro- 
minent in  the  gospel  of  John  :  i.  49  ;  iv.  17  ;  vi.  64  ;  xi.  4, 
14  ;  xiii.  11 ;  xxi.  17  (Meyer).  Look  also  at  the  Revelation, 
ii.  2,  9,  13,  18,  19,  23,  etc. 

III.    1—21.  Jesus  and  the  Half -Belief  of  Nicodemus. 

When  the  apostle  reports  the  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus in  chapter  third,  he  certainly  does  not  do  it  merely 
to  lay  stress  on  a  particularly  weighty  story  from  that  first 
time  of  residence  at  Jerusalem  (Meyer).  He  did  not 
compose  his  gospel  so  externally  as  that.  The  connection 
is  more  internal.  Nor  is  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
meant  as  a  single  example  of  that  complete  knowledge,  or 
'  of  the  complete  wisdom '  (Llicke).  To  say  this,  ruins 
beforehand  the  right  understanding  of  what  follows.  De 
Wette,  and  likewise  Hengstenberg,  are  more  correct  in 
wishing  to  explain  the  conversation  by  reference  to  the 
belief  in  miracles,  of  which  Nicodemus  was  an  example. 
Baur  has  tried  still  more  decidedly  to  develop  the  under- 
standing of  it  from  this  thought.  Nicodemus,  says  Baur, 
represents  the  believing  Judaism,  whose  belief  is  but  the 
cloak  and  form  of  unbelief.  Hence  this  talk  forms  the 
first  point  in  the  process  of  belief  and  of  unbelief  which 
develops  itself  thence  onward.  In  presenting  this,  the 
evangelist  intends  to   reveal  the   fact,  that  the   unbelief, 
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which  comes  out  more  and  more  openly,  is  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning  the  contents  of  the  external  belief  of 
the  Jews.1  But  this  conception  is  opposed  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  gospel,  Nicodemus  appears  as  a 
believer,  and  indeed  as  believing  not  without  the  effect  of 
this  talk.2  Hence  the  evangelist  cannot  well  have  used  him 
here  as  a  type  of  the  absolutely  unbelieving  and  *  unsus- 
ceptible '  Judaism.  Besides,  he  seeks  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and  though  he  reaches  the  understanding  of  them  only  with 
difficulty,  yet  he  does  not  gainsay  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  talk,  the  matter  stays  in  suspense,  and  so  in  the  real 
possibility  and  in  the  easy  beginning  of  belief.  It  certainly, 
however,  is  an  example  of  belief,  which  is  not  yet  belief, 
but  which  is  a  possibility  of  the  right  belief  if  it  tries  to 
pass  beyond  itself.  Accordingly,  we  have  here  a  sketch  of 
the  other  side  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  miracles.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  question  at  the  end  remains  in  suspense, 
it  also  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  come  to  the  right  belief  in 
Judea.  At  this  conversation,  we  still  remain  within  the 
realm  of  not  yet  believing.  This,  as  well  as  the  really 
unbelieving  belief  in  miracles,  is  touched  by  the  words  of 
the  Baptist,  iii.  32:  ical  rrjv  fiaprvplav  avrov  ovSela  \afi- 
ftavu  ('  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony '). 

Vekse  1. 

Stier3  was  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
iii.  1  is  connected  with  ii.  2  5  by  the  repetition  of  avOpwirocr 
('  man ').  By  the  repetition  of  the  word,  Nicodemus  is  held 
up  as  a  single  one,  from  the  collective  whole,  of  whom  it 
was  also  true  that  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man.  That 
shows  us  one  side  in  the  progress  of  the  history.  The 
people  as  a  whole  will  remain  unsusceptible.  But  single 
ones  will  turn  to  Jesus,  joining  him  and  freeing  themselves 
from  the  mass.  The  evangelist  here  brings  in  this  cutting 
loose  of  single  persons  which  is  just  beginning. 

1  Baur,    Krilische    Untersuchungen    icber    die    kanonischen    Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  pp.  143,  145. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  104  f.,  and  see  vii.  50. 

3  Stier,  Bcden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  22,  note. 
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Verse  2. 

In  the  Talmud,  a  Nakdimon,  also  called  Bunai,  is  men- 
tioned. He  was  very  rich,  and  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  And  this  name  is  at  another  place  given  to  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.1  But  nothing  is  said  of  his  being  a 
master  in  Israel.  Nicodemus  belonged  to  the  strict  legal 
and  national  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  ap^ccv  ™v 
'IovSaicov  ('  a  ruler  of  the  Jews '),  that  is,  a  member  of  the 
high  council,  see  vii.  50.  This  one  came  to  Jesus  by  night. 
We  are  hardly  to  look  for  a  special  emphasis  in  the  ovroa 
('this  one,'  Stier  says,  'this  one,  a  Pharisee  and  a  ruler!'). 
It  is  a  simple  repetition,  in  hastening  to  what  follows,  on 
which  the  whole  gaze  of  the  evangelist  is  directed.2  Nvktoo- 
('  by  night ')  is  not  a  symbol  of  his  benighted  disposition 
(Hengstenberg) ;  it  served  to  characterize  him.  He  chooses 
the  night,  not  to  be  able  to  talk  with  Jesus  without  inter- 
ruption, but  from  fear  of  his  colleagues,  and  seeks  Jesus  in 
the  circle  of  his  disciples,  for  we  must  think  of  him  as  in 
that  circle.  Still  he,  the  learned,  comes  and  salutes  Jesus 
the  unlearned  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  Indeed,  he  also 
joins  himself  here  with  others  :  o'iSa/xev  ('  we  know ').  That 
tits  his  whole  nature.  The  most  natural  thing  here  is  to 
think  of  colleagues  of  like  mind ;  see  xii.  42.  Hence 
Jesus'  appearance  has  not  failed  of  a  certain  impression  in 
the  highest  circles.  But  while  the  most  were  wanting  in 
that  moral  earnestness  which  let  itself  be  led  farther,  and 
while  they  thus  lost  the  blessing,  Nicodemus  was  forced  to 
reach  full  certainty.  He  therefore  frees  himself  internally 
from  his  colleagues.  Of  course,  he  still  stands  on  quite  the 
same  ground  as  they.  His  recognition  of  Jesus  rests  only 
on  the  arjixela  ('  signs ')  which  Jesus  does.  Because  he 
works  uncommon  things,  he  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  uncom- 
mon sense.  Indeed,  he  is  a  teacher  with  a  divine  com- 
mission, for  his  uncommon  deeds  can  only  be  traced  to 

1  See  Delitzsch,  Tahmidische  Studien,  III.,  Zeitschrift  filr  die  gesammte 
lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1854,  pp.  643-647. 

2  As  to  Nicodemus  in  general,  and  as  to  his  coming  at  night  especially, 
see  vol.  i.  p.  104  f. 

LUTH.  II.  B  JOHN. 
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uncommon  help  from  God.  The  belief  which  he  here 
confesses,  is  belief  as  it  is  described  in  ii.  23  ff.,  but  it  has 
the  tendency  to  a  progressive  development.  Thus  he  is  the 
representative  of  half-belief,  which  forms  the  transition  from 
unbelief  to  belief. 

Verse  3. 

Jesus'  return  to  this  address  is  called  an  answer  (aireK- 
pfflrf).  A  question  lies  in  the  address.  Jesus  does  not  let 
him  go  on  far  enough  to  express  it.  We  do  not  need  to 
presuppose  gaps  in  the  account.  Nor  have  we  a  right  to 
fill  out  the  question  as  we  like ;  as,  for  example,  when 
Meyer  says :  What  must  we  do  to  come  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  ?  or  when  Baumlein  says  :  Does  the  baptism 
of  John  suffice  for  membership  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  ? 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Mcodemus  has  the  Messianic  king- 
dom in  mind.  Jewish  thoughts  were  directed  to  that 
above  all.  Jesus'  answer  confirms  this.  Nicodemus  em- 
phasizes the  teacher  and  his  divine  miracles.  That  con- 
tains the  question,  whether  this  be  the  opening  and  the 
founding  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  In  that  case,  it  would 
be  enough  for  membership  therein  to  acknowledge  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  calling  as  a  teacher.  To  this 
Jesus  answers  with  the  demand  for  the  new  birth.  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say :  It  does  not  come  so  externally  in  the 
external  miracles,  but  internally ;  and  it  is  not  mediated  to 
separate  persons  by  that  external  recognition,  but  by  this 
internal  experience.  Hence  it  is  certainly  right  (against 
Meyer),  though  it  is  not  everything,  when  De  Wette, 
Bruckner,  and  Ebrard,  following  Augustine,  assume  that 
Jesus  wished  to  lead  Nicodemus  from  the  belief  in  miracles 
to  the  belief  which  brings  a  moral  change ;  or  when  Godet 
says  that  Jesus  contrasts  the  new  birth  with  works. 

Jesus  speaks  of   the  kingdom   of   God.1      It  has  often 

1  TZv  olpxvuv  is  not  sufficiently  attested.  Justin  cites  thus  in  the  well- 
known  passage,  Apologia,  i.  61  {Opera,  ed.  Otto,  Jena  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  258)  ; 
but  that  is  clearly  according  to  the  common  use  of  speech  :  on  this  point,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  219  f.,  and  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875),  p.  61  if. 
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been  remarked  that  this  expression  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  gospel  of  John  (xviii.  36  is  specially  occasioned),  and 
that  it  is  therefore  a  testimony  to  the  historical  character  of 
the  account.  '  Kingdom  of  God '  is  the  popular  expression 
for  the  Messianic  state  of  salvation.  The  gospel  of  John 
likes  in  its  own  way  to  characterize  this  more  really  as 
life  and  the  like.  '  Kingdom  of  God '  rests  on  the  Old 
Testament  prefiguring  and  prophecy.  Jehovah  was  the 
real  king  of  Israel,  and  his  will  was  the  law  of  the  nation. 
To  this  was  added  the  prophecy  of  the  final  position  of 
things,  when,  after  the  time  of  the  worldly  kingdoms, 
Jehovah  and  his  will  should  come  to  full  dominion.1 
Mcodemus  thought  of  this  kingdom  of  God.  All  the 
hopes  of  Israel  aimed  at  it.  When  will  the  dominion  of 
the  earthly  kingdoms  come  to  an  end  and  Jehovah  set  up 
his  dominion  in  Israel,  and  the  /catpol  avatyv^eodcr  airo 
Trpoo-dnrov  tov  Kvplov  ('  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,'  Acts  iii.  19)  begin  ?  That  was  the  constant 
question  of  Israel.  Israel  thought  of  an  external  change 
of  things  by  means  of  a  revelation  of  power.  But  Jesus 
pointed  from  the  outside  to  the  inside.  That  is  the  sense 
and  the  progress  of  his  discourse.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks 
also  of  a  seeing  (ISeiv,  and  afterwards  in  ver.  5  elcrekOeiv,  '  a 
coming  in '),  but  it  is  not  with  a  wish  to  confirm  the 
thoughts  of  the  externality  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  see 
Luke  xvii.  20  f.  Nicodemus  thought  that  he  had  already 
beheld  in  the  miracles  the  dawn  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Hence  Jesus  chooses  this  word,  which  is  an  expression  for 
an  experience  which  a  man  goes  through  with.  It  is, 
however,  a  correct  principle  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  that 
like  can  only  be  recognised  by  like.  How  could  the  eye 
behold  the  sun,  were  the  eye  not  fitted  for  the  sun  ?  A 
man  must  bear  in  himself  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  if  he  wishes  to  see  it — that  is,  to  experience  it. 

1  On  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  see 
Oehler,  Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  Tubingen  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  215  ff. 
On  the  New  Testament,  see  Schmid,  Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, Stuttgart  1853,  part  i.  p.  324  ff.  ;  and  Woiss,  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen 
Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1868,  p   19  ff. 
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Tevvr)Qr\vai  avcoOev. 

This  influence,  which  must  come  to  us  to  make  us  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  called  by  Jesus  yevvr)drjvat  avcoOev 
('  to  be  born  again,  or  from  above '). 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  an  old  question  whether  avcoOev 
is  to  be  understood  of  time  or  of  place ;  whether  it  means 
'  anew '  (really  '  from  the  beginning  on '),  or  '  from  above.' 
It  is  taken  in  the  first  way  by  the  Syriac  version,  Augustine, 
the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Calvin ;  and  among  later  scholars, 
by  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Neander,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  Godet, 
Hofmann,1  and  Weiss.2  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
later  exegetes  follow  Origen,  Cyril,  Theophylact,  Erasmus, 
and  Bengel,  in  holding  to  the  other  sense  ;  thus  Liicke, 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette,  Baumlein,  Meyer,  Lange, 
Baur,  and  Hilgenfeld.  In  the  three  other  passages  in  this 
gospel,  which  they  quote  here,  iii.  31,  xix.  11,  23,  avcoOev 
only  occurs  in  this  meaning.  Besides,  <yevvacrOai  i/c  6eov 
('  to  be  born  of  God ')  is  a  more  familiar  idea  and  expression 
for  John.  Should  they,  however,  at  once  assert  that  John 
only  knows  this  idea  and  does  not  know  that  of  the  new 
birth  (De  Wette,  and  Weiss  too,  though  it  is  true  with  a 
distinction  between  new  birth  and  second  birth),  they  are 
at  fault ;  because  in  this  place  the  thing  in  point  as  to 
matter  no  less  than  as  to  expression  (Sevrepov  yevvrjOrjvai, 
ver.  4,  see  ver.  6)  is  a  new  birth  which  takes  place  from 
the  Spirit.  It  seems  to  me  (Stier,  Hofmann,  and  others 
think  so  too)  to  be  decisive  against  that  view  that  Mco- 
demus  must  then  have  failed  to  hear  this  sentence  (thus 
Bengel),  which  nevertheless  stands  at  the  emphatic  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  expresses  the  chief  point  of  the  thought. 
Had  he  heard  it,  he  could  not  well  have  put  the  question 
which  he  then  puts.  The  eV  6eov  ('from  God')  must 
otherwise  have  solved  the  riddle  for  him,  or  at  least  have 
made  him  put  that  question  in  this  direction. 

Thus  we  see  him  moving  entirely  in  the  circle  of  thought 
of  a  second  birth.     In  this  case,  Jesus  would  only  emphasize 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrdlingen  1S59,  vol.  ii.  parti,  p.  11. 
a  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbetjriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  94. 
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the  essential  difference  between  this  second  and  the  first 
birth,  in  what  follows.  If  it  be  objected  that  avcoOev  never 
means  '  again/  but  only  '  from  the  beginning '  (see  Luke 
(i.  3  ;  Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  and  Gal.  iv.  9,  iraktv  avcoOev),  the 
objection  has  no  force  ;  since  '  from  the  beginning  '  is  exactly 
what  it  is  said  to  mean  here,  and  just  for  that  reason 
Sevrepov  ('  second  time ')  or  the  like  was  not  chosen.  As  to 
the  usage  of  the  language,  look  at  Josephus  r1  cptXlav  avcoOev 
iroielrai :  he  binds  himself  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  anew, 
in  friendship  with  him.  See  especially  the  passage  quoted 
by  Tholuck,  following  Wetstein,  from  Artemidorus.2  'When 
a  man's  wife  is  with  child,  and  he  dreams  that  he  is  born 
of  a  woman,  it  means  :  iraiha  avrco  <yevyjaecr0at,  ojjloiov  Kara 
irdvTa'  ovtco  yap  avcoOev  avrbcr  86%eie  yevvaaOat '  ('  that  the 
child  will  be  like  him  in  all  respects ;  for  thus  he  himself 
will  seem  to  be  born  again ').  Meyer  has  no  reason  for  his 
assertion  that  avcoOev  here  also  means  e/c  Oeov  ('  of  God '). 
The  point  is  not,  as  he  says,  that  the  dream  comes  from 
God,  but  that  he  himself  is  born  anew,  and  thus  begins  to 
live  in  his  son  so  like  to  him.  Thus  also  here.  The 
iraXiyyeveala  ('  regeneration ')  of  Tit.  iii.  5,  and  the  avayev- 
vdaOai  ('to  be  born  again')  of  1  Pet.  i.  3,  23,  mean  some- 
thing else.  In  them  the  new  birth  is  the  changing  about 
of  the  preceding  life ;  in  our  passage  it  is  a  new  beginning 
of  life  which  puts  itself  in  the  place  of  the  first  one.  Jesus 
intends  to  lay  stress  on  this  point  of  making  a  beginning ; 
the  whole  life  must  start  over — that  is  to  say,  the  time  now 
dawning  is  not  merely  a  higher  degree  of  the  preceding,  but 
a  new  time,  which  in  the  single  person  must  put  itself  as  a 
new  beginning  of  life.  He  wishes  to  impress  this  on  Xico- 
demus  before  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  this  new  beginning 
of  life  is  a  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  idea  and 
the  mention  of  a  birth  from  above,  Jesus  would  have  pur- 
posely made  the  whole  matter  from  the  first  unintelligible 

1  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  I.  xviii.  3 ;  Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  1855, 
vol.  i.  p.  49,  line  26. 

2  Artemidorus,  Onirocritkon,  lib.  i.  cap.  13,  lines  14-25,  ed.  Hercher, 
Leipzig  1864.  [Hercher  reads  «>  instead  of  avuSm  ;  but  the  latter  is  supported 
by  two  good  siss. — C.  B,  G.] 
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to  Nicodemus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  beginning  of 
life  could  not  be  so  entirely  strange  to  him,  when  he 
thought  of  the  promise  of  the  new  heart  and  of  the  new 
spirit,  Ezek.  xi.  19  f.,  xxxvi.  26,  27,  of  Ps.  H.  12  (English 
version  10),  and  the  like. 

Verse  4. 

In  spite  of  the  accord  with  the  Old  Testament,  Nicodemus 
does  not  understand  Jesus.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  he 
was  before  this  accustomed  to  understand  the  word  as  to  a 
new  birth,  only  figuratively  of  a  changing  about  or  of  a 
transposition,  while  he  thought  that  Jesus  decidedly  seemed 
to  take  the  matter  exactly  '  from  the  beginning  on.'  Hence 
his  answer  refers  to  this  point  (elcr  rip  KoCklav  k.tX.,  '  into 
the  womb '),  and  Jesus  gives  him  information  about  it. 

A  multitude  of  hypotheses  arise  from  this  reply  of  the 
'  Israelitic  scholar : '  they  frame  from  them  an  accusation 
against  the  evangelist  (Bruno  Bauer) ;  they  put  it  at  least  to 
the  charge  of  the  narrative  (De  Wette) ;  they  determine  the 
possibility  that  'John  emphasizes  somewhat  too  strongly' 
Nicodemus'  want  of  understanding  (Llicke) ;  they  assume 
real  want  of  understanding  (Eeuss) ; 1  they  explain  the  pre- 
posterous character  of  his  question  from  the  natural  mental 
narrowness  of  the  man,  as  well  as  from  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  (Meyer) ;  they  explain  the  question  by  the 
excitement  of  his  disposition  at  the  moment,  owing  to  the 
strange  answer  of  Jesus  (Bengel,  Stier) ;  they  explain  it  in 
the  sense  of  irony  (Godet),  which  does  not  suit  his  charac- 
ter; or  they  interpret  (Baumgarten-Crusius  and  Schleier- 
macher)  Nicodemus'  words  more  ingeniously  than  they 
sound  (the  words  about  the  womb  are  only  a  figure  to 
denote  the  change  in  age),  so  as  to  free  him  from  the  charge 
of  narrowness.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words,  Nicodemus  is  not  charged  with  asking  about  the 
possibility  of  a  second  bodily  birth.  Nor  does  he  merely 
say  what  Liicke  makes  him  say :  If  the  repetition  of  bodily 

1  Reuss  :  '  All  attempts  to  save  the  sound  understanding  of  Nicodemus 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  palpable  absurdity  of  his  objection. '  Bistoire  de 
la  thiologie  chrttieune,  2d  ed.,  Strassburg  and  Paris  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  note. 
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birth  is  such  an  absolutely  impossible  thing,  how  am  1  to 
understand  the  ava>6ev  yevvrjdfjvai  ('  to  be*  born  again ')  ? 
He  asks  how  this  uvwOev  <ytvvr\8i)vaL  can  take  place  without 
a  second  bodily  birth.  He  takes  the  avwOev  «jtvvy)Qr\vai 
rightly  of  a  new  beginning  of  personal  life.  But  the 
inward  life  seems  to  him  so  closely  chained  to  and  depend- 
ent on  the  natural  life,  that  he  cannot  think  of  a  new  and 
real  (not  figurative)  beginning  of  the  former  without  a  new 
and  real  beginning  of  the  latter.  He  does  not  say,  as  some 
have  imputed  to  him,  that  the  second  coming  out  of  the 
womb  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  avcoOev  ^evvr)Qr\vai  of 
Jesus,  but  that  it  is  the  necessary  natural  presupposition, 
in  and  with  which  alone  he  is  in  a  position  to  think  of  the 
new  beginning  of  personal  life. 

This  is  verily  a  novelty  in  the  whole  arrangement  of 
things,  that  there  shall  hence  be  a  new  beginning  of  per- 
sonal life,  which  does  not  presuppose,  but  is  followed  by, 
the  new  beginning  of  the  natural  life.  This  finds  its  actual 
and  conceivable  possibility  only  in  the  typical  and  causal 
fact  and  knowledge  of  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
the  beginning  of  whose  personal  life  is  also  independent  of 
the  beginning  of  his  earthly  natural  life.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment did  not  know  of  such  a  Son  of  God,  but  of  such  as 
were  in  a  certain  sense  raised  to  be  sons  of  God  by  their 
position  in  their  earthly  life.  To  that  degree,  also,  it 
does  not  know  of  the  new  birth,  in  the  New  Testament 
sense,  which  was  first  given  by  Christ.  It  knows  only  of 
a  conversion,  and  that  only  as  a  not  understood  fact  of  the 
future.  Hence,  therefore,  Nicodemus  cannot  understand 
the  saying  as  to  the  new  birth.  He  sees  in  Jesus  only  a 
human  teacher,  who,  though  divinely  gifted  and  endowed, 
is  not  thereby  removed  from  the  common  order  of  things. 
He  cannot  understand  this  saying,  because  he  takes  it 
seriously  and  exactly,  and  because  the  person  of  Jesus,  not 
being  understood  by  him,  does  not  give  him  the  key  to  it. 

Verse  5. 

Jesus  assures  him  that  the  point  is  a  new  birth  in  the 
real  sense.      It  is  as  real  as  the  first  birth.     As  in  the  one 
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the  man  conies  from  the  earthly  element  and  from  the 
divine  creative  Spirit  of  the  natural  life,  so  in  the  other  he 
comes  from  the  earthly  element  and  from  the  divine  crea- 
tive Spirit  of  the  new  time  and  new  order  of  things.  Ilvevfxa 
('spirit')  is  contrasted  with  <rap%  ('flesh'),  and  not  with 
TTvevna  ttjct  aapKocr  ('  spirit  of  the  flesh').  This  birth  must 
be  produced  by  the  7rvevp,a  in  the  real  sense,  because  it  is 
produced  for  the  time  of  the  irvev^a,  which  time  has  dawned 
in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  here  joins  what  the  Baptist 
had  contrasted:  water  and  Spirit;  see  i.  26,  31,  32,  33. 
He  adds  the  Spirit  to  the  water,  for  He  bears  the  Spirit 
without  measure  in  himself,  because  He  is  the  incarnate 
Word  and  the  Son  of  God.  We  are  not  to  take  vScop 
('  water ')  as  the  figurative  designation  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  heart,  and  irvevfia  ('  spirit')  as  an  unfigurative  expression 
(Lticke1),  or  vScup  as  a  figurative  expression  for  the  Spirit 
(Calvin),  or  for  the  human  soul  (Olshausen).  Both  words  are 
alike  exactly  meant,  and  both  are  to  be  so  joined  in  thought, 
that  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  by  Jesus  is  to  be  added  to 
the  baptism  with  water,  which  Mcodemus  knew  from  John." 
Both  points,  the  water  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  are  well  known  to  him ;  the  first,  from  the  immediate 
history,  and  the  second,  from  the  promise.  When  Christ 
combines  them  to  the  united  divine  act  of  the  new  birth 
and  human  act  of  believing  obedience,  the  account  remains 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  historical  possibility  and  pro- 
bability. On  the  other  hand,  to  understand  the  words  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  a  direct  designation  of  Christian 
baptism,  as  Meyer  does,  neglects  too  much  the  historical 
connection  in  which  they  are  spoken.  They  were  not 
meant  to  make  what  had  already  been  said  to  Nicodemus 
still  more  unintelligible  by  a  fact  of  the  future  that  was 
necessarily  unknown  to  him,  but  to  make  it  more  intelli- 
gible. We  may,  however,  well  infer  from  the  words  of 
Jesus,  that  when  the  Baptist  is  no  longer  living,  and  yet 
the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  continually 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  ilber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  521  f. 

2  Hofinann,  Dtr  Schriftbeweis,  2ded.,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  12. 
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mediated  by  the  new  birth  produced  through  the  two 
elements  of  the  water  and  the  Spirit,  that  these  two  points 
shall  be  combined  into  one  act.  Therefore,  for  us  this 
saying  speaks  in  the  second  place  of  a  water  baptism,  which 
at  the  same  time  is  a  Spirit  baptism.  It  is  true  that 
Nicodemus  could  not  understand  this,  but  he  was  not  meant 
to  understand  it.  He  was  merely  to  combine  that  which 
in  time  lay  separated,  that  which  is  united  for  us  by  the 
fact  of  the  Christian  baptism  into  Xovrpbv  TrdXiyyevecriacr 
('  washing  of  regeneration,'  Tit.  iii.  5).  In  this,  however,  the 
Christian  baptism  is  nothing  else  in  reality  than  that  which 
Jesus  here  intends  by  the  irvevfia,  only  it  is  in  a  form  different 
from  that  in  which  Nicodemus  had  occasion  to  think  of  it. 

Verse  6. 

But  man  needed  such  new  birth  because  he  is  <rap% 
('  flesh'),  while  the  (3aai\eia  tov  Oeov  ('  the  kingdom  of 
God')  is  spiritual,  and  so  man  must  become  of  the  same  kind 
as  this  in  order  to  enter  into  it.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
does  not  refer  merely  to  a  part  of  men,  as  Hilgenfeld  asserts 
from  his  presupposition  of  Gnostic  dualism  in  the  gospel  of 
John,1  but  to  men  in  general.  All  men  are  adpt;.  Weiss2 
thinks  that  i.  13  is  decisive  for  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  it 
merely  of  the  bodily  sensuous  side  of  human  nature,  and 
to  reject  all  reference  to  the  sinful  character  thereof  as  a 
Pauline  addition.  That  is  not  right.  The  Old  Testament 
circle  of  ideas  which  Nicodemus  brought  with  him,  and  the 
whole  connection  in  which  the  word  here  stands,  must  also 
speak.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  statement  that  man  is 
flesh  does  not  designate  merely  the  sensible  existence  of 
man,  aside  from  all  moral  reference.  According  to  the 
whole  Old  Testament  conception,  this  is  closely  linked  to 
the  fact  that  man  also  morally  is  not  what  God  would  have 
him  be.3     In  the   context  of  the  passage  before   us,  the 

1  Compare  against  him,  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1862, 
p.  128  ff.  2  Ibid,  p.  130. 

3  See  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  503  ff. ; 
and  Oehler,  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments,  Tubingen  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  253  ff. 
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necessity  of  the  new  birth  is  based  upon  the  cdpt;  of  man. 
Clearly  that  cannot  be  intended  to  express  merely  the  cor- 
poreality. It  must  mean  the  moral  character  of  his  human 
nature,  which  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Indeed, 
this  alone  can  make  that  divine  influence  upon  him  neces- 
sary.1 The  question  is  not  merely  about  a  difference 
between  a  lower  and  a  higher  stage,2  but  about  an  opposi- 
tion.3 The  first  birth  of  the  flesh  to  the  flesh  has  happened 
to  the  man,  and  thus  too  the  second  birth  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Spirit  is  something  which  happens  to  the  man.  Hence 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  fierdvoia  ('repentance')  (against 
Meyer),  which  the  man  has  to  perform  himself  (fieravoeiTe), 
but  is  an  influence  e/e  tov  irvev^aToa,  namely,  from  God's 
Spirit.  The  effect  corresponds  to  the  cause.  There  the 
man  is  flesh,  namely,  in  kind ;  here,  he  is  Spirit  in  kind. 
The  substantives  are  more  emphatic  than  the  adjectives 
craptaiiocr,  irvevfiaTLKoa  (f  fleshly,'  '  spiritual')  would  have 
been. 

Verse  7. 

This  circumstance,  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  vvev/j-a  ('  Spirit') 
which  is  to  happen  to  him,  is  to  help  Nicodemus  under- 
stand, as  far  as  he  needs  to,  the  demand  for  a  new  birth, 
which  seems  strange  to  him.  This  is  to  show  him  how  a 
new  beginning  of  life  in  the  Spirit  can  be  spoken  of  with- 
out a  new  beginning  of  the  natural  life.  In  order  to  under- 
stand  the  spirit  of  the  ethical  life,  he  is  referred  to  its 
analogue  in  the  natural  life. 

Verse  8. 

It  is  as  free  as  the  wind  iu  its  motion,  and  as  undis- 
coverable  in  its  origin,  although  perceptible  and  recognisable 
in  its  effects.  Ovtoxt  iariv  ('  so  is') :  this  is  the  case  with 
every  one,  etc.  That  is  to  calm  Nicodemus.  This  work- 
ing of   the   Spirit   (jracr   6  <yeyevvr]fiivocr  iic  tov  trvevfiaroa, 

1  See  Luthardt,  Lehre  vomfrekn  Willen,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  393. 
:  Thus  Julius  Muller,  Lehre  vom  der  S'unde,  Breslau  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
3  SeeHofmann,  Der  Schri/tbeweis,  2ded.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  512  f. ; 
and  also  Meyer. 
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1  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit')  is  a  fact  of  experi- 
ence which  he  likewise  can  and  is  to  experience  in  himself. 
That  closes  the  first  circle,  vers.  3—8,  of  the  instruction 
of  Jesus.  Its  thought  is :  The  wonderful  fact  of  the  new 
birth  must  happen  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  time  had  dawned  in  Jesus  the 
Christ.  The  second  circle,  vers.  9-15,  follows  with:  The 
said  fact  happens  to  him  who  believes  on  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  person  and  testimony  are  to  be  accepted  in 
belief.  And  the  third  circle,  vers.  16-21,  continues :  For 
whosoever  believes  on  this  one  has  therewith  eternal  life, 
while  he  who  does  not  believe  remains  subject  to  judgment. 
The  discourse  falls  into  these  three  parts  of  like  extent,  the 
development  of  three  sentences  joining  closely  together 
logically.  These  sentences,  the  contents  of  the  discourse, 
show  nothing  different  from  that  which  is  the  contents  of 
the  whole  gospel. 

Verses  9-15. 

The  point  here  is  belief  on  the  Son  of  God.  The  matter 
in  general,  and  Nicodemus'  question,  lead  Jesus  to  speak 
of  this.  Nicodemus  does  not  ask  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  and  possibility  of  this  (Liicke).  He  wishes 
to  know  the  manner  and  the  way  in  which  this  fact  of  the 
new  birth  can  complete  itself.  Jesus  then  takes  occasion 
to  refer  him  to  the  belief  on  His  person. 

Verse  9. 

As  a  rule,  the  questioner  has  been  wrongly  treated ; 
because  commentators  have  only  found  here  a  repetition 
of  the  first  failure  to  understand,  and  of  the  first  want  of 
understanding.  On  the  contrary,  he  lets  the  fact  of  the 
new  birth  stand  in  some  measure  as  believed,  although  not 
comprehended :  he  only  wishes  instructions  as  to  the  way  it 
is  to  be  completed.  He  still  fails  here,  in  that  he  stands 
objectively  towards  it,  instead  of  asking  how  he  himself  can 
come  to  experience  it,  and  what  he  has  to  do  on  behalf 
of  it. 
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Verse  10. 

Jesus  reproaches  him  with  a  wondering  question  for  not 
knowing  this.  '  Art  thou  the  master  ? '  This  means,  the 
well-known,  recognised  (thus  commonly),  not  the  ideal 
person  of  the  teacher,  which  had  become  concrete  (Heng- 
stenberg),  or  the  representative  of  the  Israelitic  teaching 
office  (Godet) :  these  would  make  too  much  out  of  Nico- 
demus.  And  then,  in  nice  contrast  to  '  the  teacher,'  stands  : 
teal  Tavra  ov  <-/t,va)GK€i<r  ('  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?'). 
As  a  teacher  of  Israel,  he  ought  to  know  these  things.  As 
such  it  must  be  known  to  him  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  the  history  of  salvation,  that  the  only  way  to  the  com- 
munion of  salvation  from  the  very  outset  has  been  that  of 
a  believing  obedience  towards  God's  word  and  messenger. 
Thus  also  this  New  Testament  saving  fact  of  the  new  birth 
can  only  be  experienced  by  believing  obedience  towards 
him  who  has  the  Spirit  of  the  new  birth  and  the  divine 
testimony  of  this  New  Testament  salvation.  Jesus  re- 
proaches him  for  not  coming  to  Him  in  such  right  believing 
obedience,  and  for  not  bearing  himself  thus  towards  Him 
even  now  in  this  conversation. 


Verse  11. 

He  can  do  that  the  better,  the  more  He  has  a  right  to 
demand  belief  in  His  testimony.  If  Nicodemus  deserves 
to  be  called  6  ScSdo-KaXoa  tov  'IapaijX  ('  the  master  of  Israel'), 
Jesus  was  the  same  in  an  entirely  different  way.  In  ver. 
11,  Jesus  contrasts  himself  with  that  teacher.  The  con- 
trast here  is  like  the  one  in  vii.  15,  where  the  Jews  ask  in 
wonder :  ituxt  ovroa  <ypdfifi,aTa  olSev  /jltj  fie/xaOrjKaxr  ('  How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?').  Nico- 
demus and  his  friends  whom  he  represents  ('  ye ')  have  a 
knowledge  as  far  as  study  goes.  Jesus  has  a  knowledge 
based  on  direct  acquaintance  with  that  of  which  he  gives 
witness.  We  speak  that  toe  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen.  Who  are  the  '  We '  ?  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer, 
and  Stier  make  it  a  rhetorical  plural.  This,  however,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  words  of  Jesus  or  of  John,  not 
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even  in  iv.  38,  to  which  Meyer  appeals.  Some  call  it  the 
plural  of  category:  'such  teachers  as  I'  (Meyer).  But  there 
were  no  other  '  such  teachers.'  There  is  no  need  of  proving 
that  we  are  not  to  think  of  God  (Chrysostom  and  others), 
or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Bengel).  The  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets (Tholuck)  are  too  distant.  The  disciples  (Hengsten- 
berg  and  Godet)  do  not  '  speak'  and  '  testify'  yet.  Only 
the  Baptist  is  left  (Knapp,  Hofmann,  Weiss1).  He  also 
testified  of  the  Spirit  of  the  new  time  on  the  basis  of  direct 
divine  revelation.  Jesus  had  just  recalled  the  Baptist  by 
the  water.  Nicodemus  knew  that  the  Baptist  had  an- 
nounced the  Messianic  baptism  with  the  Spirit.  So  it 
must  have  been  easy  for  him  to  think  of  the  Baptist  in  this 
(We.' 

The  first  thing  we  are  to  think  of  here  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  new  time,  which  came  upon  Jesus  at  the  baptism,  so 
that  he  should  impart  it.  That  explains  the  '  we  know' 
and  'we  have  seen;'  the  second  is  presupposed  in  the  first. 
Jesus  does  not  speak  of  his  premundane  perception,  but  of 
the  revelation  of  God  which  he  had  received  in  the  midst 
of  men.  If  Jesus  speak  with  such  direct  certainty  and  per- 
ception, they  ought  to  believe  him.  And  ye  receive  not  our 
witness.  The  Pharisees  believed  neither  in  the  Baptist  nor 
in  Jesus.  In  this  Nicodemus  is  like  the  'Iov&aloto-  ('  Jews'), 
'ye'  ov  Xafifidvere  ('  do  not  receive'),  he  is  wanting  in  right 
belief.  As  long  as  Nicodemus  has  not  right  belief  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  he  belongs  to  those  Jews,  although  he  may 
already  have  taken  steps  towards  belief.  He  still  ever  has 
this  in  common  with  them,  that  he  does  not  answer  the 
real  demand  of  Jesus.  Hence  Jesus  in  this  paragraph 
presses  throughout  upon  belief,  and  to  this  end  testifies  to 
himself  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Verse  12. 

But  the  testimony  which  is  to  be  received  in  belief  has 

hitherto  had  to,  eiruyeia  ('  earthly  things')  for  its  contents. 

There  is  another  contents  that  he  must  also  proclaim,  that 

is,  ra  iirovpdvia  ('  heavenly  things ').     He  names  his  testi- 

1  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  111. 
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mony  as  to  the  heavenly  things  not  as  a  possibility,  which 
remains  only  in  thought,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
but  as  something  which  will  be  realized.  Otherwise  the 
hypothetical  form  with  idv  would  not  be  used.  These  two 
contrasted  things,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  have  been 
explained  in  the  most  different  ways,  but  the  reference  to 
the  connection  has  been  neglected,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  last.  The  article  in  iiriyeLa  k.t.X.  ('  earthly  things')  shows 
that  we  are  here  to  think  of  something  distinct,  namely,  of 
the  testimony  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  '  Earthly  things ' 
designates,  not  the  whole  category  of  the  things  to  be  found 
on  earth,  to  which  '  also  the  birth  from  above  belongs' 
(Meyer),  but  the  shape  and  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  it  belongs  to  earth,  which  completes  itself  in  this 
very  new  birth.  Jesus  had  spoken  of  that  until  now  (e<! 
.  .  .  elirov,  '  if  I  have  told').  Hence  ra  iirovpavia  ('  heavenly 
things')  does  not  betoken  merely  divine  decrees  for  redemp- 
tion (Meyer,  Godet,  and  others).  Still  less  is  it  to  be 
generalized  to  the  higher  ideas  of  the  gospel  as  a  whole 
(Liicke,  Eeuss).  Nor  is  it  to  be  limited  to  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  (Hengstenberg),  or  to  the  Trinity  (thus  often  the 
popular  interpretation  of  the  gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday). 
Nor  is  it  to  be  extended  to  '  very  many  and  manifold  things' 
(Stier1).  It  is  the  heavenly  reality  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  in  its  relation  to  the  Father.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  Christological  contents  of  his  preaching,  in  distinction 
from  the  anthropological  or  moral,  before  treated  of. 

Verse  13. 

And  yet  (/cat)  they  must  believe  on  him,  for  He  alone 
can  give  testimony  thereto.  No  man  hath  ascended  tip  to 
heaven,  hut  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man. 
'  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,'  so  that  he  could 
speak  from  his  own  perception  of  those  heavenly  things 
(ra  eirovpavia).  It  is  true  only  of  the  Son  of  man  that  he 
was  in  heaven,  and  can  speak  from  his  own  perception  of 
these  heavenly  things.     It  does  not  mean :  will  ascend  to 

1  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  22, 
note. 
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heaven  (Bengel),  the  tense  is  against  that ;  or :  has  raised 
himself  in  spirit  to  God  (thus  commonly  ;  Liicke,  Olshausen, 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette,  and  even  Beyschlag  and 
Weiss1),  for  this  tropical  way  of  taking  it  is  excluded  by 
the  verb  and  the  contrast  to  KaTafidcr  ('  came  down'),  and 
would  not  hold  exclusively  of  Christ  (see  Hengstenberg  and 
Meyer) ;  or :  he  was  by  '  raptus  in  cceluni'  ('  a  being  caught 
up  into  heaven')  taken  away  to  God,  as  the  Socinians 
fantastically  explained.  He  '  ascended  up,'  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  men  living  on  earth,  is  intended  only 
as  the  necessary  presupposition  for  the  direct  perception 
and  the  testimony  made  possible  by  it. 

At  the  transition  to  Jesus  (el  firj,  '  but '),  therefore,  this 
point  (direct  perception  as  a  basis  of  eye-witness)  is  to  be 
emphasized.  This  holds  good  only  of  him,  for  he  alone  has 
come  down  from  heaven — that  is,  has  come  out  from  a 
being  with  God.  At  Kara(3da  ('  came  down')  we  think 
naturally  of  the  incarnation.  He  became  thereby  the  goal 
of  the  history  of  humanity :  the  Son  of  man.  The  phrase 
6  wv  ev  ra>  ovpavai  ('  which  is  in  heaven')  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  present,  so  as  to  mean  his  then  being  present,  and  to 
be  referred  to  his  internal  relation  of  communion  with  God 
(thus  most  later  commentators).  That  would  not  suit  the 
exact  way  of  taking  Kara/3da,  or  the  whole  thought.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  confuse  the  thought.  It  must  be 
understood  as  an  imperfect,  and  resolved  into  ocr  rjv  (Bengel, 
Hofmann,  Weiss2).  This  ocr  yv  ev  ra>  ovpavw  ('who  was  in 
heaven')  would  not  be  'unbearably  useless'  (Liicke).  Jesus 
would  emphasize  his  being  eirovpdviocr  ('heavenly'),  so  as  to 
confirm  his  knowledge  and  hint  at  his  future.  Since,  how- 
ever, these  words  are  lacking  in  B  L  as  well  as  in  the 
Sinaitic  manuscript,  the  right  thing  certainly  is  to  leave 
them  out,  especially  as  the  addition  of  them  would  be  very 
easily  explained,  and  the  leaving  them  out  would  be  much 
harder  to  explain.  At  the  same  time,  the  dogmatic  use 
made  of  them  falls  away.  The  old  doctors  used  this  passage 
as  a  proof  of  their  doctrine  of  the  participation  of  the  human 

1  Weiss,  Der  Jolianneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  213  f. 

2  Ibid.  p.  214. 
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nature  of  Christ,  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  divine  Logos, 
in  the  state  of  humiliation,  on  the  basis  of  '  genus  majesta- 
ticum  communicationis  idiomatum'1  ('the  majestic  genus  of 
the  communion  of  attributes'). 

Verse  14. 

As  now  that  fact,  that  He  has  come  down  from  heaven, 
must  be  believed,  so  also  is  his  exaltation  an  object  of 
belief:  for  only  he  who  believes  on  Him  has  eternal  life. 
The  connection  with  what  precedes  has  been  taken  in  very 
different  ways :  before,  it  spoke  of  the  necessity ;  here,  it 
speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  belief  (Meyer) ;  but  the  wording 
of  ver.  14  is  against  that ;  Jesus  now  goes  to  the  iirovpdvia 
('heavenly  things')  (Tholuck  and  others);  he  passes  from 
the  possibility  of  the  revelation  through  him  to  the  neces- 
sity thereof  (Liicke) ;  or  he  passes  from  his  divine  person 
to  his  work  of  atonement  (Hengstenberg).  All  this  is 
arbitrary,  because  the  progress  of  the  discourse  is  evidently 
completed  by  the  v-tywQr\vai  ('be  lifted  up'),  in  contrast  to 
the  preceding  (see  also  Godet) ;  yet  not  to  designate  the 
cross  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  redemption  (Godet),  but 
to  own  the  exaltation  as  an  object  of  belief.  If  v-tyovv 
('  lifted  up')  stands  also  in  that  contrast,  it  is  first  of  all 
the  exaltation  on  the  cross  as  the  step  to  the  exaltation  on 
the  throne.  If  Jesus,  as  is  likely,  used  the  Aramaic  ^J, 
this  served  for  the  hanging  of  ill-doers  on  the  stake.  That 
suits  also  the  comparison  with  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  Num.  xxi.  8,  to  be  the  means  of  salva- 
tion for  those  who  directed  their  gaze  unto  it'  in  belief. 

The  '  tertium  comparationis  '  ('  middle  term  of  the  com- 
parison ')  lies  in  this.  Jesus  does  not  compare  the  subjects, 
himself  and  the  snake,  so  that  we  should  have  a  right  to 
seek  out  all  possible  points  of  comparison  between  the  two.2 

1  See  Luthardt,  Compendium  der  Dogmatik,  §  49,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig  1873,  p. 
160.  [According  to  the  old  dogmatists,  the  '  communicatio  idiomatum '  was 
divided  into  three  classes  :  'genus  idiomaticuni, '  'genus  majestaticum,'  and 
'  genus  apotelesmaticum. ' — C.  R.  G.] 

2  Bengel,  Gnomon,  in  loco,  3d  ed.,  Tubingen  1773,  '  ut  serpens  ille  fuit  ser- 
pens sine  veneno  contra  serpentes  venenatos  ;  sic  Christus  homo  sine  peccato 
contra  serpentem  antiquum'  ('as  that  serpent  was  a  serpent  without  venom 
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That  leads  to  a  play  of  wit  that  has  no  right  to  a  place  in 
exegesis  at  least.  The  lifting  up  is  what  Jesus  compares ;  in 
both  cases  a  paradoxical  means  unto  belief  for  salvation.  He 
will  indeed  be  lifted  up,  but  so  that  his  lifting  up  also  demands 
belief.  He  will  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross  ;  if  he  then  be  lifted 
up  to  God,  it  will  be  invisibly.  Jesus  leaves  that  continua- 
tion of  the  thought  unspoken.  This  is  a  divine  necessity:  Set 
('  must  be')  by  divine  decree,  Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Luke  xxiv.  26. 

Verse  15. 

This  is  the  aim :  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him.  That 
is,  reading  ela  avrov  with  the  received  text  and  the  Sinaitic, 
which  is  the  simplest  and  the  best  suited  to  John's  use  of  the 
words.  \E77-'  avru)  (T)  and  iv  clvtco  (B)  have  this  usage 
against  them,  whence  Meyer  would  join  iv  avrm  with  e'^77 
k.t.X.,  which  does  not  fit  the  order  of  the  words  so  well. 
The  following  words  :  /a?)  uTroXrjTai,  iiWa  ('  should  not  perish, 
but '),  which  are  lacking  in  K  B  L,  could  certainly  be  taken 
up  from  ver.  16  (Meyer).  The  gift  of  eternal  life  (see  on 
i.  4),  the  gift  of  the  essential  life  of  divine  communion,  is 
designated  by  exp  (present  '  has')  as  one  given  at  once  with 
belief.  It  is  given  in  Him  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  so  includes  in  himself  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life. 
Thus  the  close  of  ver.  1 5  leads  us  over  from  the  necessity 
to  the  saving  character  of  belief,  that  is,  to  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  whole  discourse. 

Verses  16-21. 

Thus  far  the  discourse  has  turned  on  the  necessity  of 
belief,  and  on  the  right  of  Jesus  to  demand  it ;  now  it  turns 
on  the  saving  character  of  belief,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  for  salvation. 

Verse  16. 

God  aims  at  £eor)  alwvioa  ('eternal  life')  for  the  world, 
which  life  begins  with  the  new  birth,  and  is  granted  to 
faith.     For  God  so  loved  the  world.     This  will  of  God  unto 

against  venomous  serpents,  thus  Christ  was  a  man  without  sin  against  the  old 
serpent')  ;  see  also  Menken,  Olshausen,  Jacobi,  Stier,  Lange. 

LUTH.  II.  C  JOHN. 
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salvation  is  designated  as  a  will  of  love,  because  it  realized 
itself  by  devotion  {rj^airrjcrev).  We  are  not  to  supply  eia 
Oavarov  ('unto  death')  (Olshausen)  to  eSco/cev  ('  gave'),  but 
Tw  Koa-fxw  ('to  the  world').  The  man  Jesus  is  this  gift:  all 
else  is  but  the  historical  consequence.  In  order,  however,  to 
enhance  the  greatness  of  the  divine  love,  he  is  called  the 
only-begotten  Son;  see  on  i.  14.  The  man  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  by  reason  of  his  origin  from  God  and  of  his 
communion  with  God,  standing  as  '  the  only-begotten'  in  a 
relation  to  God  which  no  one  else  holds.  God  gave  this 
one  to  the  world.  The  emphasis  lies,  not  on  the  greatness 
of  the  offering  (in  the  death),  but  of  the  gift  (in  the  incar- 
nation). The  design  of  God  is  to  save  the  world  from  the 
destruction  to  which  it  would  otherwise  irremediably  fall  a 
prey,  and  to  give  it  eternal  life  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  who 
bears  the  fulness  of  life  in  himself.  The  destruction  is  the 
future,  eternal  airouXeia  (Jva  firj  airoKrjTai,  '  that  .  .  .  should 
not  perish' :  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  optative  demanded 
by  the  preceding  praeterite,  because  this  latter  mood  in 
general  was  less  familiar  to  the  speech  of  common  life,  and 
so  also  to  the  Hellenistic  speech).  With  this  design  He  was 
given  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  to  make  the  '  uni- 
versitas  electorum'  ('  body  of  the  elect')  out  of  that,  as 
Lampe  does.1  The  whole  Koafiocr  ('world')  is  the  object  of 
God's  loving  will.  Jesus,  however,  is  such  salvation  to  the 
world  under  the  condition  of  belief,  or  in  belief.  By  the 
union  of  Son  of  God,  eternal  life,  and  belief,  we  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  last  is  the  essential  appropriation  of  the 
person  of  Jesus,  and  therewith  the  possession  of  the  true 
life  which  is  in  Him,  and  which  he  himself  is. 

If  he  who  does  not  believe  is  thereby  condemned,  it  is 
clear  that  the  world  is  first  of  all  under  the  opyr)  tov  6eov 
('  wrath  of  God'),  iii.  36.  The  decision  is  given  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  so  that  whosoever  believes  on  Him  is  taken 
from  destruction,  and  made  a  partaker  of  salvation ;  while 
whosoever  does  not  believe,  is  thereby  under  judgment. 
We  see  that  the  essential  relation  between  man  and  the 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius  .  .  .  Evangelii  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1724,  vol.  i.  p.  615. 
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person  of  Jesus  consists  in  belief.  The  evangelist  names 
nothing  else.  Whatever  things  he  mentions  as  forming 
communion  or  bringing  salvation,  are  but  as  explanations 
or  necessary  consequences  of  the  one  iriarta  ('faith')  in 
which  all  is  given  and  decided.  Again,  we  see  that  the 
whole  decision  as  to  the  possession  of  salvation  rests  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  on  the  one  side,  in  belief  on  the  other  side, 
and  on  nothing  else.  It  is  true  that  John  likes  to  name 
salvation  itself,  life.  As  we  remarked  above,  he  gathers  the 
whole  of  salvation  in  this  word.  Here,  where  he  has  spoken 
of  the  fact  of  the  new  birth,  he  chooses  this  expression  of 
necessity.  But  we  remember  that  he  who  believes  unto 
eternal  life  is  thereby  taken  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  put 
into  loving  communion  with  him,  ver.  36.  The  life  too  is 
first  of  all  communion  in  grace. 

Verse  17. 

When  Jesus  goes  on,  that  he  is  not  come  to  condemn 
but  to  save  the  world,  we  recall  those  passages  in  which  he 
names  the  judgment  as  a  thing  kept  for  him  until  the  future, 
as  v.  22,  27  ff.  He  will  do  that  when  he  comes  the  second 
time.  It  is  true  that  we  read  in  ix.  39,  eia  /cpifia  iyco  el<r 
tov  Koa/jiov  tovtov  rjXdov  ('  For  judgment  I  am  come  into 
this  world'),1  and  Kpifia  ('judgment')  here  refers,  not  to  a 
future,  but  to  a  present  thing.  These  words,  however,  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  come  to  hold  a  judgment,  but 
that  a  decision  completes  itself  in  him,  namely,  by  the  self- 
decision  of  men  for  or  against  him,  in  belief  or  in  unbelief, 
to  salvation  or  to  judgment.  The  judgment  itself,  therefore, 
ever  remains  a  future  matter.  That  which  now  completes 
itself  is  that  Kpicna  ('judgment')  of  which  he  speaks  in 
vers.  18  and  19  as  present ;  while  his  condemning  judgment, 
as  the  external  historical  completion  of  that  which  now 
completes  itself  inwardly,  always  remains  a  thing  of  the 
future.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  denies  the  judgment 
as  the  aim  of  his  mission.     Liicke  is  wrong3  when  he  says 

1  See  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  547. 

2  Liicke,  ibid.     See  also  De  Wette  and  BaumgartenCrasius, 
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that  he  denies  it  in  the  sense  '  in  which  the  Jewish  parti- 
cularism asserted  it,  namely,  with  exclusion  of  the  acoTvpta 
rov  Koa/iov  ("  salvation  of  the  world")  ...  as  a  condemning 
judgment  in  the  Jewish  sense  over  the  not- Jewish  world, 
before  this  has  made  its  'decision  as  to  believing  or  not 
believing.'  What  would  justify  us  in  seeking  the  chief 
point  in  such  nearer  determinations  and  contrasts  that  were 
only  thought  out  and  added  afterwards  ?  Hence  we  cannot 
supply  the  words  '  for  this  time'  here.  It  is  never  said 
of  the  second  coming  unto  judgment,  that  the  Son  will 
be  sent.1  We  can  easily  see  how  he  comes  to  speak  of  his 
being  sent,  not  to  judgment,  but  to  salvation,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  he  is  speaking  to  a  teacher  of  Israel.  The  moment 
Jesus  testifies  to  himself  as  the  Son  of  God  who  has  been 
sent,  he  must  think  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  which  the  day  of  Jehovah  was  to 
be  joined  with  a  great  judgment  upon  the  world.  Nico- 
demus  is  to  know  that  this  judgment  will  remain  a  thing 
of  the  future.  The  presence  of  the  Son  is  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  Yet  that  future  judgment  is  already  decided 
internally  by  the  relation  which  each  man  assumes  towards 
the  person  of  Jesus,  and  towards  his  self-revelation. 

Verse  18. 

He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned :  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  The  world  in 
itself  is  lost,  and  salvation  is  decreed  alone  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  and  is  joined  to  his  self-revelation  (ovofia).  Hence, 
therefore,  belief  is  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  already  decided  (/ceKpirai)  for  unbelief. 

Verse  19. 

This  verse  states,  first,  wherein  the  internal  judgment 
consists,  as  to  essence  (avTrj  ia-rlv  on).  It  is,  that  a  man 
shuts  himself  out  from  the  light  which  has  appeared  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Instead  of  subordinating  the  first  to  the  second 
grammatically,  the  evangelist  put  the  contrasted  phrases 
1  See  Stier,  Reden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1S70,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
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side  by  side,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  the  light  appeared, 
and  man  loved,  etc.1  The  idea  of  light  comes  in  here, 
instead  of  the  idea  of  life,  because  Jesus  wishes  to  pass  to 
the  moral  sphere.2  The  point  is  a  moral  decision  between 
the  two  great  moral  antagonists,  between  light  and  darkness. 
The  light  has  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  incarnation, 
and  in  his  entrance  on  his  calling.  Yet  men  loved  the 
darkness  more  than  the  light.  It  might  seem  strange  that 
Jesus  should  speak  of  the  relation  of  men  to  him  as  of  a 
completed  fact :  rj^air^aav  oi  avOpwiroi  k.t.\.  ('  men  loved,' 
etc.).  This  is  not  meant  as  '  a  general  experience  of  history,' 
as  Liicke  has  it,3  but  as  the  historical  bearing  towards  Jesus, 
with  which  men  answered  God's  deed  of  love.4  He  desig- 
nates this  just  as  the  Baptist  does  afterwards  in  ver.  32, 
when  he  says :  ical  rrjv  /xapruplav  avrov  ovheicr  \ap.fidvei 
('  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony'). 

This  is  settled,  although  Jesus  still  is  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  activity.  The  beginning  decides  as  to  the  general 
bearing  of  Israel,  and  so  of  men,  towards  Him.  In  general 
he  stands  in  contrast  with  unbelief,  and  there  are  but  few 
believing  exceptions.  Thus  the  disciples  are  chosen,  thus 
the  church  of  Jesus  is  chosen  out  of  the  world,  xv.  1 9.  The 
world  as  a  whole  has  closed  itself  to  the  light.  This  is  essen- 
tially decided  from  the  first.  The  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
world  became  at  once  an  opposition.  The  decision  consists 
in  the  fact  that  men  preferred  (jxaXkov)  the  darkness  in  which 
they  lived  to  the  light  which  came  to  them  and  wished  to 
draw  them  to  itself.  It  is  true  that  /xaXkov  ('  rather ')  is 
not  an  expression  of  opposition,  but  of  comparison  (Bengel, 
Stier) ;  but  here  it  does  not  point  merely  to  a  difference  of 
degree  in  the  ayairdv  ('  love ')  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  this 
verb,  but  to  the  substantive  to  <tk6to(t  ('  the  darkness '). 
Their  love  (jiydirr^aav  put  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis) 
was  directed  rather  (fiaWov,  '  potius,'  not  '  magis ')  to  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  36  f.,  43.  7  See  the  discussion  of  i.  5. 

3  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelhim  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn  1840, 
vol.  i.  p.  550. 

*  On  iiyi£irn<riv,  ver.  16,  and  hyavrca*,  ver.  19,  see  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d 
ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 
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darkness  than  to  the  light.  '  Darkness '  indicates  the 
ungodly,  sinful,  worldly  essence,  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  Hilgenfeld  (so  also  Baur  and  Keim),  with  the 
notion  of  a  metaphysical  dualism,  which  he  brought  in  so 
arbitrarily,  thinks  that  this  applies  merely  to  a  single  class 
of  men.1  He  is  wrong.  It  is  clear  that  the  sentence  is 
true  of  men  in  general.  If  they  choose  the  darkness 
instead  of  the  light,  there  must  be  a  possibility  of  deciding 
for  the  light.  They  must  have  had  historical  experience  of 
the  light,  not  by  the  testimony  of  the  conscience  or  the 
like,  but,  as  what  precedes  shows  us,  in  the  appearance  and 
words  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  deeper  reason  for  this  unbe- 
lief is  a  moral  one  ;  the  religious  conduct  has  a  moral  root. 
The  reason,  namely,  is  given,  that  their  deeds,  that  is,  their 
whole  action  wherein  their  moral  disposition  and  character 
proved  itself  in  detail,  were  evil.  The  contrast,  iroietv  ttjv 
aXrjOeiav  ('  to  do  the  truth,'  ver.  21),  shows  that  ra  epya  and 
(pavXa  betoken  not  single  acts,  but  the  whole  moral  bear- 
ing. The  posture  towards  Christ  is  therefore  conditioned 
by  the  original  moral  tendency. 

Verse  20. 

It  is  necessarily  so.  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  (not  in 
one  or  another  single  case,  but  whose  irpaaaeiv,  '  action,'  in 
general  is  not  moral ;  observe  the  present)  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light?  This  sentence,  it  is  true,  con- 
tains a  general  truth ;  but  it  is  here  to  be  taken  only  in 
relation  to  the  revelation  in  Christ.  '  The  light '  must  be 
understood  as  before  :  the  light  as  it  has  appeared  in  Christ. 
That  moral  species  forms  a  contrast  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  revelation,  and  hence  it  denies  this  revelation. 
Such  a  one  does  not  come  to  the  light,  that  is,  does  not 
follow  Jesus  in  belief,  because  this  is  a  moral  decision 
which  stands  in  contradiction  to  his  whole  moral  (or  rather 
immoral)  course  of  life,  so  that  this  relation  of  belief  could 
only  be  completed  by  the  denying  of  this  course  of  life. 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

4  The  xai  o'vk  ipxirui  Tpoir  to  $Zi<r  is  probably  left  out  by  K  through  mere 
accident. 
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Lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  That  does  not  mean  ex- 
ternal, but  internal  reproof  and  condemnation,  since  the 
processes  in  question  are  psychological. 

Verse  21. 

Unbelief  has  moral  roots,  and  so  has  belief :  But  he  that 
doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  manifest 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God.1  Truth  is,  first  of  all,  the 
being  which  agrees  with  itself,  which  excludes  all  internal 
contradiction ;  then  it  is  used  of  knowledge  and  of  words, 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  reality  without  contradiction, 
and  so  bear  it  in  themselves.  The  former  exists  in  its 
absolute  sense  in  God,  and  God  is  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Hence  He  is  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has  appeared  in  Him, 
so  that  we  recognise  it  and  let  it  become  the  determining- 
power  of  our  thought,  will,  and  life.  In  agreement  with 
all  the  rest  of  John's  use  of  language  (especially  in  the  first 
epistle),  the  doing  of  the  truth  must  here  be  taken  in  this 
absolute  sense. 

The  possibility  of  this  action,  therefore,  presupposes  the 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  it  does  not  betoken  a 
moral  possibility  or  degree  upon  the  pre-Christian  sphere.'2 
The  expression  would  clearly  be  too  strong  for  that.  For 
that  reason  Hengstenberg  reminds  us  that  Jesus  is  talking 
to  a  member  of  the  covenant  people  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This,  however,  all  steps  into  the  background,  and  the  dis- 
course keeps  itself  wholly  in  the  general  human  sphere 
(k6<j[xo<t,  avQpwjroa,  iraa,  '  world,  man,  all ').  It  treats  of 
the  man,  not  of  the  Jew.  But  it  treats  of  his  posture 
towards  Christ.  To  be  able  to  do  the  truth  he  must  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  must  have  met  him  in  Christ. 
He  who  does  the  truth  (that  is,  not  he  who  does  it  in  this 
or  that  single  case,  but  for  whom  it  has  become  the  deter- 
mining power  of  his  moral  will  and  conduct)  cometh  to  the 

1  On  the  biblical  conception  of  truth,  see  Hoelemann,  Bibelstudien, 
Leipzig  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  1  ff. 

"  Against  my  article  on  tpya  <roZ  hou  and  <xi<rrt<r  in  their  mutual  relations, 
according  to  the  representation  of  John's  gospel.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  185!i, 
pp.  333-374. 
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light,  that  is,  follows  Christ  in  belief.  Thus  the  religious 
posture  of  belief  in  Christ  has  as  its  presupposition  and  as 
its  base  a  moral  self-decision  with  regard  to  Christ,  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  Christ. 

Hence  the  question  at  each  place,  at  the  cfravXa  irpdcxa-eiv 
('  doing  evil ')  as  well  as  at  the  iroieiv  rrjv  akrjOeiav  ('  doing 
the  truth'),  is  not  with  reference  to  degrees  of  natural 
morality  in  the  pre-Christian  sphere,  but  with  reference  to 
moral  self-decisions  as  they  are  called  forth  by  the  revela- 
tion of  and  by  the  words  of  Christ ;  upon  these  decisions 
the  religious  conduct  depends.  To  love  the  darkness  is  to 
do  evil ;  to  love  the  light  is  to  do  the  truth.  In  the  former, 
the  man  shuts  himself  up  selfishly  in  himself  against  the 
light ;  in  the  latter,  he  opens  himself  to  Christ,  devoting 
himself  to  Him.  '  That  his  deeds  may  be  manifest  that 
they  are  wrought  in  God.'  The  internal  decision  will  come 
out.  The  moral  posture  being  towards  God,  and  therefore 
belonging  to  God  and  agreeable  to  his  will,  presses  on  to 
the  union,  by  belief,  with  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
Belief  has  as  its  base  the  moral  self-decision  for  God  in 
Christ ;  and  moral  self-decision  for  God  in  Christ  has  belief 
as  its  necessary  effect  and  phenomenon.  Such  is  the 
thought  of  this  passage,  which  sounds  difficult,  which  has 
been  often  treated,  and  which  has  commonly,  though  as  we 
have  seen  probably  incorrectly,  been  understood  of  a  pre- 
paratory stage  of  belief  or  of  conversion.1 

The  conversation  closes  fitly  with  the  reference  made  by 
Jesus  to  the  innermost  moral  root  of  belief.  It  goes  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective,  from  without,  within. 
Jesus  had  passed  from  the  new  birth  as  the  presupposition 
for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  belief  as  the 
presupposition  for  the  new  birth.  This  he  did  in  order  to 
show  the  necessity  and  the  blessing  of  belief,  and  finally  to 
reveal  the  moral  presupposition  of  belief  and  of  unbelief, 
thus  leading  Nicodemus  to  the  subjective  sphere  of  his  life 
within — to  his  conscience.  The  objective  side  of  the  dis- 
course corresponds  to  that  subjective  side :  it  is  the  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ.  Both  are  meant  to 
1  See  Luthardt,  Lehre  vomfreien  Willen,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  418  f. 
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knit  a  personal  relation  that  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
mere  external  amazement  at  his  miracles.  This  compre- 
hensive and  peculiar  character  of  the  discourse  gives  it  a 
fundamental  value  for  John's  gospel  and  its  testimony. 
Hence  the  evangelist  picked  out  this  very  discourse,  put  it 
at  the  head  of  his  account  of  the  public  activity  of  Jesus, 
and  so  reproduced  it  as  to  make  it  exactly  fit  to  serve  this 
purpose.  We  therefore  need  not  assume  that  the  evan- 
gelist, in  the  progress  of  the  discourse  from  ver.  16  on,  has 
passed  from  the  report  to  his  own  reflections  and  explana- 
tory considerations  (for  example,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Olshau- 
sen),  or  at  least  has  joined  these  to  the  account  more 
strongly  than  before  (Liicke,  De  Wette,  Bruckner,  whom 
Meyer  rightly  opposes).  We  have  only  to  acknowledge  the 
subjective  character  in  the  form  of  the  reproduction,  as  we 
have  to  admit  it  in  the  discourses  of  John's  gospel  in 
general.1 

(3.)   III.  22-36.  Jesus  in  Judea,  and  the  Baptist's 
Testimony. 

Jesus  widens  the  circle.  He  turns  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  whole  land  of  Judah,  from  the  few  to  the  many.  He 
begins  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  form 
which  the  Baptist  used.  It  is  true  that  his  baptism  is  not 
essentially  different  from  John's,  and  is  not  yet  the  real 
Christian  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  for  he  is  not  yet 
glorified.  Yet  it  is  more  than  if  he  were  merely  active  at 
the  side  of  the  Baptist,  and  in  just  the  same  way.  We  can 
already  recognise  the  progress  of  the  realization  of  salva- 
tion in  the  fact  that,  while  those  ready  to  repent  must  go 
out  to  John  to  show  their  readiness,  Jesus  on  the  contrary 
comes  to  them  to  bring  salvation  near  to  them.  In  conse- 
quence, John  pointed  to  the  Son  of  God  who  was  to  come ; 
Jesus  points  to  himself  as  being  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  he 
begins  to  gather  about  the  present  Eedeemer,  from  separate 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  144  ff.,  and  my  Der  johannelsche  Ursprung  des  vierten 
Erangeliums,  Leipzig  1874,  p.  196  ff.  English  edition,  St.  John  the  Author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh  1875,  p.  246  ff. 
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persons  of  Judea,  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
kingdom  was  now  revealing  itself.  It  is  the  third  attempt 
Jesus  makes  to  win  Israel  to  repenting  belief  in  his  person, 
so  that  he  could  go  on  with  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet,  though  they  came  to  him  in  greater  numbers 
than  to  the  Baptist,  the  latter  could  not  but  say  :  /cat  tt]v 
fiapTvplav  avrov  ouBela  Xa/xftdvet  ('  and  no  man  receiveth 
his  testimony '). 

The  matter  is  commonly  put  as  if  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony were  the  only  thing  really  meant  to  be  reported 
here,  and  the  rest  were  brought  in  only  to  make  it  possible 
to  give  the  former.  This  can  hardly  be  right.  The  evan- 
gelist is  here  busied  with  the  historical  progress,  and  this 
testimony  forms  a  part  of  the  history  which  he  is  reporting. 
Every  particle  of  it  is  historical.  Instead  of  saying  him- 
self that  Jesus,  with  such  an  extended  and  heightened 
activity,  has  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the  Baptist,  that 
the  Baptist's  time  had  begun  to  yield  to  Jesus'  time,  and 
that  the  former  had  not  yet  reached  the  right  belief  in 
Jesus'  person  and  word,  he  gives  us  a  testimony  of  the 
Baptist's  which  contains  all  this.  He  relates  the  history  in 
the  Baptist's  words,  because  they  at  once  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  historical  position.  If  the  relation  of  ver.  22  ff. 
to  ver.  27  ff.,  and  the  meaning  of  the  last,  were  not  such 
as  is  here  alleged,  how  could  the  evangelist,  iv.  1,  go  on 
with  the  history,  with  ovv  ('  therefore  '),  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  what  precedes  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  shall  have  to  explain  ver. 
22  f.  from  the  words  of  the  Baptist.  He  designates  Jesus 
as  a  bridegroom,  who  is  already  on  the  way  to  take  His 
bride  home ;  he  already  hears  His  voice  as  He  calls  the 
bride,  ver.  29.  Hence  his  great  joy,  and  hence  he  knows 
that  his  own  time  is  almost  at  an  end.  According 
to  this,  the  design  of  Jesus'  deeds  here  will  need  to 
be  taken  as  more  comprehensive  and  more  far-reaching 
than  is  commonly  assumed.  It  is  no  longer  mere  preach- 
ing and  preparation,  but  the  beginning  of  founding  and 
gathering. 

But  why  does  not  Jesus  appear  to  baptize  after  this  ? 
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It  was  not  on  account  of  the  lack  of  faith,1  nor  because  it 
was  enough  to  have  put  his  baptism  once  by  the  side  of 
John's.2  The  real  reason  is  that  he  took  up  another  plan, 
and  gave  up  the  thought  of  gathering  his  church  about 
himself  in  such  a  definite  way  during  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
That  is  the  very  cause  for  the  Baptist's  mistake.  He  now 
saw  the  gathering  of  the  church  already  beginning.  But 
later  he  could  see  nothing  more  of  such  a  beginning,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  found  again  mere  preaching  and  prepara- 
tion, like  a  simple  continuation  of  his  own  activity.  But, 
it  may  be  objected,  the  Baptist  knew  by  this  time  that  the 
right  belief  was  not  afforded.  Of  course  he  understood  the 
present,  but  not  the  future  ;  and  afterwards,  when  in  prison, 
he  did  not  understand  even  the  later  present,  because  the 
time  of  his  calling  was  over.  He  might  easily  think  that 
Jesus  would  reveal  His  kingdom  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
belief.  In  fact,  he  saw  Him  busy  therewith  in  the  begin- 
ning of  His  activity. 

This  gives  us  the  clue  both  to  the  account  of  Jesus' 
activity,  and  to  the  dispute  between  the  Baptist's  disciples 
and  the  Jew  named  in  ver.  25. 

Verse  22. 

Mera  ravra  ('  after  these  things '),  a  familiar  way  of 
continuing  in  John's  gospel,3  joins  what  follows  to  what 
precedes,  only  as  a  general  matter  of  time.  Jesus  went 
from  Jerusalem  (that  he  was  in  Galilee  in  the  meantime  is 
not  absolutely  impossible  from  the  account,  but  is  impro- 
bable) into  the  land  of  Judea.  'lovhaia  <yr)  is  to  be  under- 
stood thus  of  the  country  in  contrast  with  the  capital.  The 
imperfects  hierpifiev  and  ef3dirTt%ev  ('  tarried '  and  '  bap- 
tized ')  express  longer  continuance.  We  see  by  iv.  2  that 
the  disciples,  and  not  Jesus  himself,  performed  the  baptism. 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bona 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  559. 

8  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfullung  im  alten  und  im  neuen  Testamente, 
Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

3  See  voL  i.  p.  26. 
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Verse  23. 

John  was  active  at  the  same  time.  *Hv  fiaTTTi^wv,  lie  was 
busy  baptizing  ;  more  than  a  mere  paraphrase  for  the  finite 
verb  :  in  JEnon,  near  to  Salem.  Whether  we  explain  iEnon 
as  JV  pi?,  Dove-Fountain  (Meyer),  or  as  the  intensive  or  ad- 
jective form  of  py,  fountain,  the  name  cannot  but  suggest  a 
region  that  was  rich  in  fountains,  and  therefore  in  water. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  put  ^aXei/j,  ('  Salem ')  eight  Eoman 
miles  (about  8  English  miles)  south  of  Scythopolis,  at  a  place 
where  the  Jordan  was  quite  broad,  towards  the  borders  of 
Galilee.  But  according  to  the  account  here  it  must  have 
been  in  Judea.  Probably  we  should  refer  to  Josh.  xv.  32, 
pl»  a*bw,  in  the  south  of  Judea.1  Shilchim  (LXX.  Salem) 
means  those  sent,  hence  brooks  ;  and  Ain  means  fountain, 
hence  a  region  rich  in  water.  Hence  John  went  south- 
ward, perhaps  towards  his  home.  They  must  come  to  him 
at  that  point  to  be  baptized.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
give  up  his  activity,  although  Jesus  had  come  forth  and 
was  at  work,  is  not  to  be  considered  improbable  (Baur), 
because  it  would  have  been  a  split  in  the  Messianic  move- 
ment (Keim) ;  nor  does  it  stand  in  contradiction  with  the 
divine  certainty  the  Baptist  had  as  to  Jesus'  Messiahship 
(Weizsacker)  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Jesus  had  not  really  appeared  yet  as  the 
Messiah  (Meyer).  The  simple  state  of  the  case  is,  that  as 
God  had  put  him  in  his  calling,  he  had  no  right  to  give  it 
up  of  himself,  but  had  to  wait  for  the  direction  of  God. 

Verse  24. 

The  evangelist  remarks,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
John  was  then  not  yet  cast  into  prison.  In  this  he  does 
not  '  correct '  the  synoptic  account  (Meyer) ;  that  was  un- 
necessary, as  the  synoptic  account  does  not  say  a  word 
about  this  time,  and  only  begins  at  the  imprisoning  of  the 
Baptist.  He  merely  brings  his  account  into  connection 
with  the  synoptic  account,  which  tells  us  that  Jesus  came 

1  So  says  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vler  Evangelien,  Hamburg 
1843,  p.  247  f,;  Ewald,  and  others. 
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forth  as  the  prophet   of  Galilee  in  the  stead  of  the  impri- 
soned Baptist. 

Verse  25. 

The  position  of  affairs  as  just  stated  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  dispute,  ver.  25  f.,  which  has  given  exegetes 
much  trouble.  The  inferential  relation  of  iv.  1  to  what 
precedes,  and  John's  use  of  'IovSaloa  ('  Jew '),  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  the  'IovScuocr  here  spoken  of  is  a  hostilely 
disposed  Pharisee.  We  must  learn  what  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Baptist's  disciples l  and  the  Jew  was  about,  from 
the  statement  they  make  to  their  master.  The  Jew  had 
told  them  what  they  now  tell  John,  and  the  Jew  had 
drawn  inferences  therefrom  about  KadapMr/jLocr  ('  cleansing '). 
The  major  premise  for  this  conclusion  was,  that  Jesus  was 
the  one  testified  to  by  the  Baptist ;  the  minor  premise,  that 
he  is  baptizing.  What  must  the  conclusion  have  been  ? 
It  was  not  that  Jesus'  baptism  was  better,  so  that  John's 
disciples  became  jealous  (De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer).  The 
text  says  nothing  about  that,  and  that  would  not  explain 
why  it  says  irepl  Kadapta/xov  ('  about  purifying '),  and  not 
Trepl  rod  /3 'cnrr la p,ar ocr,  sc.  rov  ^Iwavvov  (f  about  baptism,' 
namely  John's).  The  question  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
a  cleansing  before  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
resting  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Zech.  xiii.  I.2  Perhaps  the 
disciples  of  John  had  asked  him  to  let  hirnself  be  baptized, 
and  thus  had  given  him  occasion  to  tell  about  the  activity 
of  Jesus,  and  to  argue  from  it  against  John's  baptism. 

Verse  26. 

The  tone  in  which  the  disciples  speak  to  their  master  is 
excited  and  complaining.  The  reference  to  the  Baptist's 
testimony,  &>  av  p.ep.apTvprjKaa  ('  to  whom  thou  bearest 
witness '),  does  not  emphasize  the  contents  but  the  fact  of 
that  testimony :  He  who  owes  his  authority  to  you,  now 
rivals  you  so  as  to  put  you  in  the  shade.     All  come  to  him  : 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  115  ff. ;  l»  ruv  fiatnrwv,  and  therefore  begun  by  the  dis- 
ciples, but,  as  is  seen  by  what  follows,  occasioned  by  the  Jew. 

2  See  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfiillung,  Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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passion  speaks  with  exaggeration.      Still  it  shows  at  any 
rate  that  Jesus  had  a  great  throng. 

Verses  27-36.   The  Baptist's  Answer. 

The  Baptist's  answer  is  in  two  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  two  points  in  the  disciples'  complaint.  The  first,  vers. 
27-30,  discusses  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  him;  the 
second,  vers.  31-36,  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  the 
world.1 

He  answers  with  an  '  Indeed  .  .  .  but.'  '  The  time  of  the 
kingdom  has  come,  and  Jesus  the  Christ  already  calls  the 
church  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  my  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  at  an  end :  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
standing  at  his  side,  it  is  my  duty  to  rejoice  in  his  increase. 
Still,  great  as  is  the  applause  found  by  Jesus,  they  do  not 
give  him  real  belief.  And  therefore  I,  his  herald,  must 
continue  to  bear  witness  to  him,  and  to  point  to  him  as  an 
object  of  belief,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  escape  the  wrath 
over  Israel.'  The  conclusion  in  reference  to  his  own  action 
is  not  drawn  in  definite  words  by  the  Baptist,  only  because  it 
is  to  be  seen  clearly  enough  in  his  command  to  his  disciples. 

Verses  27-30.  Christ  and  the  Baptist. 

Verse  27. 

The  explanation  given  shows  of  itself  how  we  are  -to 
understand  the  general  sentence  with  which  the  Baptist 
begins  this  verse.  It  is  not  to  be  referrred  to  the  Baptist 
alone  (Wetstein,  '  non  possum  mihi  arrogare  et  rapere  quod 
deus  non  dedit,'  '  I  cannot  arrogate  to  myself  and  seize 
what  God  has  not  given  me ; '  Bengel,  Liicke,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Godet) ;  that  would  not  fit  the  complaints  of  the  dis- 
ciples about  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  referred  only  to  Jesus 
(Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Meyer).  It 
must  be  understood  of  both, — of  the  Baptist  as  well  as  of 
Jesus, — for  the  disciples  need  information  as  to  both 
(Tholuck,  Bruckner).  He  must  explain  and  justify  not 
1  See  Hofinann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  Nbrdlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  13. 
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only  his  own  conduct,  but  also  Jesus'  action  and  success. 
Thus  we  have  here  in  brief  the  relation  between  him  and 
Jesus,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  give  in  detail  with 
humility  and  with  joy. 

Verse  28. 

First  of  all  he  reminds  his  disciples  of  his  earlier  testi- 
mony to  Jesus.  His  disciples  had  laid  stress  on  the  fact  of 
that  testimony,  he  lays  stress  on  the  contents  of  it.  He  is 
only  the  forerunner  etceivov  ('  of  him '),  not  of  the  Xpiaroa 
('  Christ '),  but  of  Jesus  (Bengel,  De  Wette,  Baunigarten- 
Crusius,  and  Meyer).      That  is  the  way  the  thing  stands. 

Verse  29. 

Both  have  a  calling  with  regard  to  the  church,  Christ  as 
its  master,  John  as  His  servant  and  friend.  The  comparison 
of  the  church  with  a  bride  rests  on  the  Old  Testament  view 
of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  Old  Testament  church  as  a 
marriage,  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  Hos.  ii.  1 9  ff.  This  view  passed  over  to 
the  New  Testament,  Eph.  v.  32,  and  is  especially  familiar 
in  the  Eevelation,  see  Eev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9.  The  reference 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (especially  v.  1,  Bengel,  Hengsten- 
berg)  is  problematical.  The  completion  of  communion  with 
God,  or  the  full  institution  of  the  kingdom,  is  represented 
as  a  marriage,  Matt.  ix.  25,  xxv.  1  ff.  Jesus  has  entered 
upon  the  position  of  Jehovah  towards  the  church,  as  its 
Lord,  and  therefore  as  the  bridegroom  who  has  (6  e^cov) 
the  bride,  and  who  is  on  the  way  to  the  wedding.  The 
Baptist  is  his  friend  who  stands  by.  That  does  not  mean 
eVt  rfj  dvpa  ('  at  the  door ;'  Olshausen  too),  to  hear  the 
delight  of  the  newly-married ;  aside  from  other  reasons, 
things  are  not  so  far  advanced.  Nor  is  it  'tanquam  appari- 
tor '  ('  like  an  attendant')  at  the  wedding  (Bengel,1  Meyer)  ; 
it  is  too  early  for  that.  It  is  more  general ;  he  has  an- 
nounced Him  and  now  waits  for  Him  (Baumgarten-Crusius), 
and  hears  His  voice  as  He  approaches.  Jesus  is  on  the  way 
to  set  up  His  kingdom,  and  John  rejoices  greatly  because  he 
hears  His  voice,  simply  hears  His  voice  as  He  approaches,  and 
1  Bengel,  Gnomon,  3d  ed.,  Tubingen  1773,  vol.  i.  p.  390  b. 
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not  the  voice  from  the  marriage-chamber  (Paulus),  or  the 
voice  of  the  marriage-joy  (Meyer).  Meyer's  objection,  that 
the  7rapavvfij)toa  ('friend  of  the  bridegroom')  had  to  accom- 
pany the  bridegroom,  does  not  apply,  because  the  Baptist 
dTrearaK/xevocr  ecrrlv  efxirpoaOev  avrov  ('  is  sent  before 
him,'  ver.  28);  this  is  enough  to  justify  our  (and  Baurn- 
garten-Crusius')  way  of  taking  it.  The  bridegroom  calls 
ep'xpfxat  ('I  come');  the  bride  answers  ep^ov,  tcvpie  'Itjctov 
('  Come,  Lord  Jesus,'  Bev.  xxii.  2  0).  This  was  then  in 
process.  It  is  true  that  it  has  had  a  long  delay,  and  that 
the  Baptist's  calling  now  continues  itself  in  the  church ; 
see  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  Still  he  rejoices  that  it  has  gone  so  far. 
He  contrasts  his  joy  with  the  envy  of  his  disciples. 

Verse  30. 

The  conclusion  follows  of  itself:  Jesus'  day  is  rising, 
his  own  is  setting,  and  thus  the  Baptist  has  ended  the 
explanation  of  his  relation  to  Christ. 

Verses  31-36.   Tlie  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  World. 

He  now  turns  to  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
world.  He  first  emphasizes  the  absoluteness  of  Christ  in 
comparison  with  all  others,  in  order  to  put  the  conduct  of 
the  world  in  contrast  with  it. 

Verse  31. 

He  that  cometh  from  above,  namely  Jesus,  is  above  all, 
and  therefore  has  a  claim  upon  the  church  as  its  Lord. 
'EpyopLevoo-  ('  cometh ')  is  in  the  present ;  his  coming  is 
not  yet  finished.  Hence  we  are  to  understand  thereby  not 
simply  the  incarnation,  but  also  the  whole  historical  activity 
of  Jesus,  with  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom.  Fitting 
this,  then,  the  avwdev  ip^o/xevoa  ('  cometh  from  above ')  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  incarnate 
one,  but  of  the  divine  origin  of  this  historical  fact  in  general. 
This  phrase  contains  nothing  that  exceeded  the  Baptist's 
knowledge,  though  it  later  became  for  the  evangelist  also 
the    expression    of    a    more    widely-developed    knowledge. 
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By  reason  of  this  higher  origin,  Jesus  is  higher  than  all 
others :  iiravw  iravrwv  iartv  ('  is  above  all') ;  not  merely 
above  all  interpreters  of  God  (Meyer),  that  would  be  an 
unwarranted  limitation ;  nor  does  the  Baptist  here  speak  of 
himself  and  the  other  messengers  of  God,  for  he  has  passed 
to  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world,  and  emphasizes  the 
contrast.  The  'all'  are  those  belonging  to  the  earth,  in 
contrast  to  the  one  coming  from  above.  He  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthly,  is  not  tautological.  It  means  that  cha- 
racter corresponds  to  origin,  and  hence  that  when  such  a  one 
comes  forth  as  a  teacher,  his  words  (XaXet)  correspond  to 
his  origin.  It  is  not  allowable  to  refer  this  to  the  Baptist 
(thus  commonly,  Meyer  too).  The  Baptist  does  not  speak 
from  the  earth,  but  from  divine  revelation.  Had  he  referred, 
or  even  only  partially  referred,  to  himself  in  this,  he  would 
have  contradicted  his  former  testimony.1  On  the  contrary, 
he  avoids  himself  here  altogether.  The  Sinaitic  manuscript 
and  D  leave  out  the  closing  words  :  iirdvco  ttuvtoov  iariv,  and 
also  the  following  /cat,  thus  joining  6  e'/c  tov  ovp.  ip%.  with 
b  ewpcucev  k.t.X.  But  the  repetition  of  those  closing  words 
is  exactly  suited  to  John's  style.  The  thought  returns  to 
its  own  beginning  in  order  to  pass  to  a  new  contrasted 
thought. - 

Verse  32. 

We  probably  ought  to  leave  out  the  icai  ('and')  at  the 
beginning  of  this  verse,  assBLD  do.  The  asyndetic  form 
of  the  progress  of  thought  rules  in  this  whole  passage,3  and 
the  following  icai  is  the  kclL  of  tragic  contrast,  peculiar  to 
John's  gospel.4  The  Baptist's  tone,  at  first  so  joyful  as  he 
looks  at  Jesus  and  his  own  relation  to  Him,  now  becomes 
sad  as  he  turns  to  the  relation  of  the  world  to  Jesus. 
What  he  hath  seen  and  heard;  i.  18  and  iii.  11  speak  only 
of  seeing.  Hearing  betokens  the  internal  intercourse  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father;  see  what  Jesus  says  of  the  ivToXtj 
('commandment')    which    the    Father    gave    him,    x.    18. 

1  See  Hofmann,  Der  Schrlftbeiveis,  Nbrdlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  14. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  4S  f.  3  See  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
4  See  vol.  i.  p.  43  f. 
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These  words  only  reach  their  full  truth  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ :  in  the  Baptist's  mouth  they 
are  the  expression  of  the  direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father,  and  the  direct  knowledge  which  rests  thereon. 
Tovto  ('that')  refers  back  with  emphasis,  as  John's  gospel 
likes  to  do  j1  hence  its  omission  in  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 
is  unjustified,  indeed  it  is  clear  that  all  this  part  in  the 
Sinaitic  is  unfortunately  corrected  (thus  also  bv  icop.  k.t.\. 
instead  of  o).  In  contrast  therewith :  and  no  man  receiveth 
his  testimony,  referring  to  the  disciples'  words :  Travrea- 
epxovrac  7rpba  avrov  (c  all  come  to  him ').  The  Baptist's 
grief  makes  him  overlook  the  few  who  really  believe,  and 
only  see  the  unbelief  of  the  multitude ;  hence  ovhelcr  ('  no 
one '). 

Verse  33. 

In  contrast  with  the  preceding  we  have  here  the  right 
behaviour,  and  this  verse  brings  in  the  single  exceptions  as 
a  fact,  for  the  words  are  in  the  preterite.  Re  that  hath 
received  his  testimony,  avrov  ('  his ')  put  first  for  emphasis, 
hath,  namely  thereby,  set  to  his  seal,  that  is,  confirmed,,  that 
God  is  true.  Belief  is  the  seal  which  man  on  his  side 
impresses  on  the  testimony  of  God,  owning  it  as  true. 
Belief  is  the  Yea  and  Amen  to  God's  word.  The  testimony 
here  meant  is  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God. 

Verse  34. 

God's  word  is  the  thing  in  question :  For  he  whom  God 
hath  sent  speahcth  the  words  of  God.  This,  according  to  the 
connection,  relates  clearly  to  Jesus,  and  so  the  question  is 
not  merely  of  divine  words  in  general,  but  of  God's  words. 
He  brings  the  absolute  revelation  of  God.  This  gives  a 
closer  definiteness  to  the  following  words,  which  sound 
quite  general :  for  God  giveth  not  the  SjJirit  by  measure.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  avTw  ('  to  him')  here,  and  that  it 
is  not  put  in  the  preterite :  has  given.  Therefore  the 
sentence  is  general:  God  does  not  give  his  Spirit  to  his 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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ambassadors  by  measure,1  so  that  we  should  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  divine  and  what  is  not  divine  in 
their  preaching,  but  he  gives  them  the  Spirit  for  all  the 
preaching  of  their  calling.  Of  course  this  is  true  in  its 
way  of  all  God's  messengers,  but  especially  of  Him  of  whom 
the  Baptist  here  speaks,  who  came  from  above  before  all 
others,  and  who  has  a  comprehensive  calling  with  reference 
to  the  church. 

Verse  35. 

This  is  not  simply  a  'further  description  of  Christ's 
elevation'  (Meyer),  but  a  conclusion  from  what  precedes. 
If  that  be  true  of  Jesus  and  of  his  word  in  the  absolute 
sense,  then  he  and  his  word,  and  the  posture  towards  him 
and  it,  are  decisive.  The  Father  loveth  the  Son.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  eternal  relation  of  love  within  the  Trinity, 
but  to  the  historical  relation  of  love  between  God  in  heaven 
and  the  man  Jesus  on  earth,  though  the  latter  relation  is 
but  the  historical  appearance  and  completion  of  the  former. 
This  love  is  the  foundation  of  the  absolute  position  which 
Christ  assumes :  He  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand, 
ip  rf}  %eipi,  so  that  they  lie  in  his  hand,  that  is,  he  is  the 
absolute  Lord ;  the  absolute  decision,  life  and  death,  for 
every  one  is  joined  to  him,  and  is  dependent  on  the  relation 
to  him. 

Verse  36. 

Hence :  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life : 
he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  (rejects  his  word  in  unbelief)  shall 
not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  This  verse 
shows  how  we  are  to  understand  the  iravra  ('  all  things') 
in  the  verse  before.  It  does  not  refer  to  all  things  abso- 
lutely, but  is  defined  more  closely  by  the  saving  office  of 
Christ.  Belief  is  a  personal  relation  of  devotion  and  appro- 
priation, and  therefore  of  communion.  Hence  he  who 
believes  has ;  he  has  that  which  is  determined  in  Christ, 
namely,  the  essential  life  which  springs  from  God.     Christ 

1  "Winer,  Grammatlk  des  N.   T.  Sprachidioms,  sec.  51,  7th  ed.,  Leipzig 
18G7,  p.  395. 
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demands  such  belief;  therefore  we  read  aireidcov  ('  disobey- 
ing ').  '  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  ; '  thus  we  are 
by  origin  under  this  wrath,  and  can  only  be  taken  from 
it  and  made  partakers  of  life  by  belief.  That  is  to  say : 
salvation  is  absolutely  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  know- 
ledge yielded  itself  to  the  Baptist  of  itself,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  His  discourse  ends  like  an  elegy.  His 
last  words  in  John's  gospel  are  like  a  prophecy  of  judgment 
over  Israel,  which  as  a  whole  refused  believing  obedience. 

This  exposition  shows  that  the  discourse  does  not  turn 
into  the  evangelist's  own  reflections  (Bengel,  Olshausen, 
Tholuck),  but  is  the  Baptist's  to  the  very  end.  The  two 
parts  of  it :  his  relation  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus'  relation  to  the 
world,  were  both  essential  to  the  instruction  of  his  disciples. 
But  considering  the  likeness  of  the  language  of  the  Baptist 
to  the  language  of  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  we  should  probably 
own  that  the  evangelist  makes  the  Baptist  speak  in  his  own 
language.  Indeed,  it  is  true  of  the  discourses  of  the  fourth 
gospel  in  general,  that  they  are  reported  in  the  form  which 
they  have  assumed  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  the  process 
of  internal  reflection  upon  them  in  the  mind  of  the  evangelist. 
That,  however,  is  no  proof  of  a  want  of  historical  character. 
The  evangelist  is  bent  only  on  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  on 
the  inward  historical  character  in  the  higher  sense,  and  not 
on  the  outward  historical  character  of  the  single  words.1 

IV.  1—54.   The  Belief  of  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

This  is  the  contents  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  first  part.  The  second  half  is  contrasted  with 
the  first. 

Jesus  returns  to  Galilee,  whence  he  had  gone  out.  Thus 
the  circle  is  closed.  The  first  verse  gives  as  a  reason  that 
Jesus  perceived  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  of  his  activity. 
How  can  that  make  him  decide  to  give  it  up  ?  He  might 
easily  have  imagined  from  the  first  that  his  deeds  would  not 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  148  f.;  also  Luthardt,  Der  johanneische  Ursprung 
des  vierten  Evangeliums,  Leipzig  1874,  p.  199  f.  English  edit.,  St.  John 
the  Author  of  tJt£  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh  1875,  p.  249  f. 
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long  remain  concealed  from  the  Pharisees.  The  words  must 
therefore  mean  more  than  they  seem  at  first.  There  is 
no  talk  of  persecutions  and  the  like  (De  Wette,  Liicke, 
Meyer),  but  we  may  unhesitatingly  presuppose  a  hostile 
disposition.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew  spoken 
of  above,  how  they  used  Jesus'  action  and  success  as  a 
ground  for  argument  against  the  Baptist's  activity.  Jesus 
wished  to  bring  to  nought  such  attempts  to  hinder  the 
work  of  both  of  them.  It  is  true  he  could  only  do  this  by 
giving  up  the  effort  he  had  made  in  Judea.1  So  he  sus- 
pends his  work.  He  withdraws  into  privacy,  and  only 
comes  forth  again  later;  then,  however,  as  the  prophet  of 
Galilee.  He  begins  to  gather  a  church  again,  but  only 
through  his  apostles,  and  in  a  higher  way  than  before.  He 
does  what  we  so  often  see  in  the  history  of  salvation. 
This  history,  namely,  after  having  made  important  strides 
towards  its  goal,  suddenly  seems  to  stop,  break  off  entirely, 
and  soon  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  the  point  of  de- 
velopment at  which  it  already  stood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  is  moving  towards  the  same  goal  on  another 
road,  the  earlier  road  having  become  impossible  by  the  un- 
belief of  men.  We  could  say  at  all  the  chief  points  of 
Israel's  history,  that  in  them  salvation  came  very  near  to 
the  goal  of  its  realization,  and  would  have  reached  it  in 
the  form  of  that  time,  had  the  people  on  their  part  offered 
the  right  believing  obedience.  It  was  the  refusal  of  this 
latter  which  forced  the  history  of  salvation  always  to  de- 
scend anew  to  the  depths,  so  as  to  draw  near  to  the  heights 
again  by  new  paths.  In  like  manner  we  have  here  the 
same  law  of  suspension  and  modification. 

If  we  recall  the  position  which  the  fourth  chapter 
assumes  towards  its  surroundings,  we  find  the  most  mani- 
fold relations.  In  the  first  place,  it  joins  itself  most  closely 
to  what  precedes,  by  the  internal  affinity  of  its  contents. 
Jesus  spoke  before  of  the  Spirit  of  the  new  birth  to  the 
new  life,  which  Spirit  adds  itself  to  the  water  of  purifica- 
tion, and  here  he  makes  the  living  water  the  figure  of  this 

1  See  Hofmann,    Weissagung  und  Erfullung,   Nordlingen  1844,   vol.   iL 
p.  86  ;  Der  Schriftbeiveis,  Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i,  p.  168  f. 
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very  Spirit  of  the  new  life.  He  had  announced  and  tried 
to  open  the  way  for  the  new  time  which  begins  with  him, 
and  the  Baptist  had  testified  to  it ;  here  he  finds  occasion 
to  proclaim  himself  in  definite  words,  iv.  21  ff.  Finally, 
Jesus  as  a  teacher  had  endeavoured  before  to  turn  the 
belief  produced  by  miracles  away  from  them,  and  to  make 
it  rest  on  his  word ;  and  we  behold  him  doing  the  same 
thing  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  This  gives  the  progress  of 
the  fourth  chapter  in  comparison  with  what  precedes ;  the 
progress  from  unbelief  and  half  belief  to  the  right  belief ; 
he  did  not  succeed  in  producing  it  in  Judea,  here  he  did. 

This  shows  us  of  itself  the  contrast  of  the  two  parts. 
There,  Jesus  seeks  fruit  by  public  activity,  and  does  not 
find  it ;  here,  he  finds  some  fruit,  though  he  did  not  seek  it, 
but  meant  to  remain  hidden.  There,  he  does  many  miracles, 
yet  in  vain ;  here,  he  does  but  a  few,  which  are  forced  on 
him,  and  yet  unto  belief.  He  is  busy  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judea  many  months,  from  spring  to  late  autumn,  iv.  35  ; 
he  only  stays  two  days  in  Sychar,  and  that  only  at  an 
urgent  request.  There,  '  the  greatest '  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment covenant  is  his  herald,  and  the  authorities  and  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  do  not  receive  him  in  belief ; 
here,  an  unknown  woman  serves  as  his  herald,  and  he  finds 
belief  accorded  to  her  testimony.  Those  who  have  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  certain  righteousness  of  life,  reject  him ; 
those  who  were  neglected  and  despised  by  Israel's  teachers, 
and  who  were  lacking  in  that  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
outward  righteousness,  unite  with  him  in  belief. 

Again,  the  fourth  chapter  is  related  to  what  follows ;  it 
prepares  for  it.  It  leads  us  into  the  time  of  calm  retire- 
ment which  preceded  the  public  appearance  in  chap,  v., 
just  as  a  like  time  of  life  in  the  family  preceded  the  first 
public  appearance  in  ii.  13.  The  display  of  miracles  there 
served  to  instruct  the  disciples  in  belief,  and  here  like- 
wise they  bear  such  reference ;  see  iv.  3  5  ff.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Jesus,  as  it 
is  described  from  chap.  v.  on,  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Samaritans  and  Galileans.  Hence  the 
fourth  chapter  has  almost  the  character  of  a  transition  from 
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the  first  to  the  second  part  of  the  gospel.  This  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  place  it  takes  in  the  list  of  analogies, 
which  reach  as  far  as  the  sixth  chapter.  In  the  first  part, 
in  the  first  chapter,  we  have  utterances  as  to  Jesus'  wonder- 
ful knowledge  upon  the  way,  and  these  are  followed  by  the 
miraculous  deed  at  Cana.  The  fourth  chapter  shows  us 
the  same  thing.  [The  knowledge  shown  to  the  woman,  and 
the  miracle  of  healing  at  the  close.]  The  miracles  are  fol- 
lowed, the  former  by  Jesus'  display  of  himself  as  Lord  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem ;  the  latter,  v.  17,1 8,  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  former  case,  this  is  followed  by  the  talk 
with  the  teacher  of  Israel  about  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  gives,  unto  the  new  life ;  in  the  latter  case,  by 
the  talk  with  the  Jews — doubtless  Pharisees  and  scribes — 
about  spiritual  food,  which  he  is,  unto  the  true  life.  The 
discourse  in  the  two  places  stands  at  least  in  some  relation 
to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

(1.)   IV.  1-2  G.  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
Verse  1. 

When  therefore  Jesus  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard, 
etc.  Ovv  puts  the  next  words  as  a  conclusion  from  what 
precedes.  Such  occurrences  as  we- read  of  in  iii.  25,  which 
could  easily  reach  the  ears  of  Jesus,  showed  him  how  the 
Pharisees  misused  his  activity  against  the  Baptist. 

Verse  2. 

Though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples : — 
because  He  himself  had  to  bring  the  Messianic  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  which  was  only  a  fact  of  the  future — yet  in  their 
eyes  this  baptism  was  an  act  of  Jesus'. 

Verse  3. 

Hence  :  He  left  Judea  and  departed  again  into  Galilee, 
giving  up  his  former  activity,  and  therefore  also  the  baptiz- 
ing. Accordingly,  he  did  not  go  to  Galilee,  there  to  carry 
on  his  ministry  or  to  open  a  new  one,  but  to  lay  it  aside 
for  the  time. 
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Verse  4. 

The  way  led  him  through  Samaria.  "ESei  ('  must  needs ') 
shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  seek  disciples  in  Samaria.1 
It  was  the  common  path  for  Galilean  pilgrims.  Hence  it 
is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  he  wished  to  avoid  Herod, 
who  was  in  Perea  (Baumgarten-Crusius)  ;  there  was  no 
occasion  for  that.  At  any  rate,  and  that  is  the  point  here, 
he  did  not  purposely  seek  out  Samaria  to  work  there. 

Verse  5. 

Hence  also,  when  he  comes  to  Sychar,  he  remains  outside 
of  the  place,  and  lets  his  disciples  go  in  alone  to  buy  food. 
Ela  does  not  mean  :  into  the  city  ;  but,  as  what  comes  after 
shows :  unto  the  city  of  Sychar.  Sychar  is  commonly,  but 
arbitrarily,  taken  as  identical  with  Sichem.2  The  meanings, 
drunkard's  town,  Isa.  xxviii.  1,  and  lying-town  ("ip^,  Heng- 
stenberg),  are  unjustifiable  in  the  simplicity  of  the  account 
Hug3  upheld  the  distinction  between  Sychar  and  Sichem, 
and  Delitzsch4  has  proved  it.  Nablus,  half  an  hour 
distant  from  the  well,  is  the  ancient  Sichem ;  and  Ascar, 
13DJJ,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  which  opens  itself 
eastward  from  Nablous,  is  Sychar.  This  "DID  often  occurs 
in  the  Talmud ;  the  Talmudic  "DID  py,  '  the  well  of  Ascar/ 
is  Jacob's  well ;  "DID  py  riypn,  '  the  plain  of  Ascar,'  is  Jacob's 
field.  Consequently  it  was  altogether  unjustifiable,  when 
many  saw  in  this  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  a 
sign  of  a  distant,  Gentile-Christian  author ;  it  .is  a  direct 
proof  of  exact  knowledge.  The  place  was  near  to  the  parcel 
of  ground,  etc.    Gen.  xxxiii.  1 9  tells  us  that  Jacob  bought  a 

1  Against  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  das  Evangelium  cles  Johannes,  3ded., 
Bonn  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

2  See  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Hamburg 
1843,  vol.  i.  p.  256  f.  ;  and  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed., 
Leipzig  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  f. 

3  Hug,  Einlcitung  in  die  Schriftendes  Neuen  Testaments,  4th  ed.,  Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen  1847,  part  ii.  p.  194  ;  see  also  the  discussion  in  Raurner, 
Palaestina,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1850,  p.  146  f.,  note. 

4  Delitzsch,  Talmudische  Studien,  VIII.  in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte 
lutlierische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Leipzig  1856,  p.  240  ff.  ;  see  also  Ewald, 
Jahrbiicher  der  Biblischen  vnssenschcft,  vol.  viii.  1856,  p.  255  fl". 
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piece  of  land  near  Sichem  (Godet  appeals  to  Gen.  xlviii.  22) ; 
later,  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  here,  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and 
Joseph's  sons  received  it  as  their  possession. 

Verse  6. 

There  also  was  the  well  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Jacob,  and  which  is  still  held  in  honour.  Jesus  sat  down 
here  ovrcoa  ('  thus  '),  just  as  it  happened,  aifkwa  cckt  erv%ev, 
that  is,  without  further  ado,  on  the  ground  (see  Meyer),  eirl 
T7J  77-77777,  directly  at  the  well  The  disciples  had  gone  to 
the  town  to  buy  food,  for  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour ;  that 
is,  in  Jewish  reckoning,  about  noon.  Nobody  has  a  right 
to  give  up  the  common  Jewish  way  of  reckoning  here. 
Ewald  objects  on  account  of  the  mid-day  heat ;  but  that  is 
no  hindrance,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  journey  fell  in 
December.  It  is  true  that  this  hour  was  not  the  common 
time  for  drawing  water,  but  it  was  simply  an  extraordinary 
case. 

Verse  7. 

There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  ;  that  is,  a  Samaritan 
woman.  It  does  not  mean  the  city  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
which  was  two  leagues  off,  but  the  country,  with  reference 
to  what  follows.  Jesus  asks  for  a  drink,  because  he  is 
thirsty — not  with  spiritual  (Hengstenberg),  but  with  bodily 
thirst. 

Verse  8. 

His  disciples  had  gone  to  the  town  to  buy  food,  and  had 
taken  with  them  the  avrX^fia,  the  vessel  for  drawing  water, 
which  they  used  to  have  with  them  on  journeys,  and  so  he 
was  thrown  upon  the  woman's  help.  It  is  arbitrary  to  say 
that  John  was  with  Jesus  (Hengstenberg,  Godet).  Pro- 
bably the  disciples  learned  of  the  conversation  afterwards 
from  the  woman.  However,  Jesus  perceives  at  once  that 
this  woman  has  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  that 
he  has  a  call  here.  His  desire  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  his  official  activity,  as  his  nearest  need,  now  retires  at 
once,  yielding  to  the  will  of  his  Father.     This  will  enters 
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upon  the  place  of  that  wish,  and  renders  the  satisfying  of 
that  need  unnecessary,  or  makes  him  forget  it.  For  the 
fulfilling  the  Father's  will  is  to  him  an  essential  satisfaction, 
vers.  32—34.  In  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  he  was  ready  at 
night  to  give  him  the  time  set  for  rest ;  here  he  does  the 
same  when  tired  and  thirsty  at  noon.  Perhaps  the  place, 
too,  was  a  hint  and  a  demand  for  Jesus.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned merely  as  an  important  background  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius),  but  as  the  place  at  which  the  age  of  the  patriarchs 
awaited  the  promise,  and  which  in  a  figure  brought  the 
word  of  the  promise  into  connection  with  its  fulfilment, 
Gen.  xlix.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28  f.  Samaria  was  now  to 
enter  on  possession  of  this  promise,  the  inheritance  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  possession  of  Jacob's  well  was  the  token 
and  pledge  of  this.  With  it,  this  land  should  also  become 
the  possession  of  Him  who  was  prefigured  in  Joseph,  the 
one  whom  his  brethren  despised,  and  yet  who  became  their 
deliverer. 

His  preaching  of  salvation  now  contrasts  with  the  gift 
which  this  nation  holds  from  the  patriarchs,  the  gift  which 
He  is  able  to  bestow  on  it.  He  gives  the  truth  of  that 
which  this  water  is  in  an  inexact  and  incomplete  way. 
He  could  not  do  this  were  He  not  himself  also  the  truth, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  time,  from  which  the  gift  in  which 
they  rejoice  comes.  Tins  is  the  fundamental  thought  in 
the  first  part  of  this  conversation,  vers.  10-15.  It  is 
essentially  like  what  we  have  previously  found ;  but  it  is 
kept  more  figurative  and  in  a  lighter  tone,  agreeably  to  the 
difference  of  the  situation.1 

Verse  9. 

The  taunting  word  of  the  woman  occasioned  the  conver- 
sation. She  recognises  the  Jew  in  his  speech.  The  evan- 
gelist's explanatory  remark,  that  the  Jews  have  no  inter- 
course with  the  Samaritans,  is  omitted  by  N,  but  given  by 
B.     In  any  case,  it  must  be  supplied  in  thought. 

1  See  Hug,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriflcn  des  Neuen  Testaments,  4  th  ed. ,  Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen  1847,  part  ii.  p.  185. 
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Verse  10. 

If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wowldst  have  asked  of  him,  and 
he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.  The  gift  of  God  is 
not  the  fact  that  Jesus  has  opened  intercourse  with  her 
(Meyer),  nor  is  it  the  person  of  Jesus  (Hengstenberg,  Godet) ; 
it  is  a  gift  which  is  the  gift  of  God  /car  e^oxnv  ('  by  way 
of  eminence'),  and  which  Jesus  can  bestow  on  her.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  which  he  afterwards  calls  living,  namely, 
flowing  water,  of  course  figuratively.  Compare  Eev.  vii.  17, 
foijcr  TTTjyal  vSdrcov  ('fountains  of  waters  of  life');  xxi.  6, 
r)  vrrjyr)  rov  vSaroa  rfjff  %co?]<t  (f  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life ') ;  xxii.  1,  irorafiba  vSaroar  ^wrja  ('  river  of  water  of 
life ').  But  he  connects  this  gift  with  his  person :  who  it 
is,  etc.  She  is  to  put  the  gift  into  union  with  him,  and  is 
to  receive  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  his  person. 
He  designates  the  water  that  he  gives  as  a  gift  of  God,  and 
yet  he  speaks  throughout  as  if  all  depended  upon  him  and 
upon  the  recognition  of  his  person.  Hence,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  the  former  point  disappears  altogether 
in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Thus  the  woman  also  is 
led  on  from  the  desire  for  this  gift  to  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  himself,  ver.  15  ;  compare  ver.  19.  And  Jesus  closes 
this  conversation  with  the  most  decided  self-witness,  ver.  26. 
The  course  of  the  interview  is  intended  to  produce  upon 
the  woman  the  impression  that  that  gift  is  given  only  in 
Jesus'  person,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  only  question  is  concern- 
ing the  relation  to  this  person. 

living  Water. 

What  is  it,  however,  that  he  denotes  by  the  figure  of  the 
water,  and  announces  as  given  in  his  person  ?  His  speech, 
it  is  true,  treats  at  first  of  real  life.  He  depicts  it  as  a 
living  water,  ver.  10,  and  as  a  water  unto  everlasting  life, 
ver.  14,  and  as  bestowing  a  state  of  being,  completely 
appeased  and  satisfied  in  itself,  ver.  14.  The  alcovtoa-  ^corj 
('  eternal  life ')  is  especially  to  be  understood  in  this  latter 
sense,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  contrast  between  vers.  14 
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and  13.  Yet  even  in  this  he  distinguishes  the  £&>7  (f  life  '), 
as  an  attribute  and  effect,  from  the  vBcop  ('  water ')  itself,  as 
a  different  thing.  It  seems  unquestionable  that  he  means 
by  this  the  spirit  of  the  new  life  which  he  proclaimed  to 
Nicodemus  ;  thus  also  Calvin,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  Hof- 
mann.  Least  of  all  could  it  be  belief  (thus  Liicke) ;  that 
would  not  suit  the  figure  and  its  use  at  all,  for  the  thing  in 
question  is  an  objective  gift  which  we  are  to  receive  (by 
belief).  It  must,  however,  not  be  generalized  to  '  tota  reno- 
vationis  gratia '  ('  the  whole  grace  of  renewing,'  Meyer,  after 
Calvin),  since  the  water  betokens  something  definite,  which 
is  then  followed  by  the  renewing. 

The  fact  that  he  does  not  name  the  thing  definitely,  and 
that  he  speaks  more  largely  as  to  its  effect  than  as  to  it  itself, 
is  explained  by  the  respect  paid  to  the  woman.  If  the 
master  in  Israel  could  not  grasp  the  saying  about  the  spirit 
of  the  new  birth,  how  should  this  woman  grasp  it  ?  Be- 
sides, she  lacked  the  connection  given  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  seeing  that  the  prophets  did  not  exist  for 
the  Samaritan  woman.  Therefore,  in  spealdng  only  of  the 
effect,  he  connects  himself  with  her  share  in  the  general 
human  need.  This  life  of  need  makes  men  desire  and 
recognise  as  prophecy  a  life  of  the  fullest  satisfaction.  This 
will  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  gift  which  effects  it.  The 
unchanging  foundation  of  the  former  life  is  the  spirit  of  God 
the  creator.  The  unchanging  foundation  of  the  latter  life 
will  therefore  be  the  spirit  of  God  the  redeemer. 

Verse  11. 

The  woman  stumbles  at  Jesus'  words.  She  has  received 
a  certain  impression  :  /cvpie  ('  Sir ! ').  What  does  he  mean  ? 
Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  ;  from 

whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ? 

m 

Verse  12. 

Her  curiosity  passes  over  into  a  certain  feeling  of 
national  sensitiveness :  Is  not  the  water  of  this  well  good 
enough  for  you  ?  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob, 
which  gave  us  the  well  1     Like  a  woman,  her  speech  becomes 
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diffuse :  he  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his 
cattle.  But  for  that  very  reason  this  cannot  be  the  true 
water. 

Verse  13. 

Jesus  impresses  this  upon  her  in  the  13th  verse.  Who- 
soever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again.  This  water 
does  not  even  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  present  life. 

Verse  14. 

But  ichosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst,  but  the  ivater  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be 
in  him  a  well  of  flowing  water  unto  everlasting  life.  Such 
a  one  shall  have  essential  and  lasting  satisfaction ;  for  this 
gift  is  not  merely  accompanied  by  a  temporary  effect,  but 
becomes  a  source  of  life  dwelling  in  the  heart. 

This  gift,  namely,  the  new  spirit  which  he  gives,  Jesus 
designates  as  the  abiding  foundation  of  the  new  life  by  iv 
avra>  ('  in  him '),  and  as  the  source  of  life  by  aXKofiivov 
('  springiDg  up ').  The  word  '  spring,  bubble  up,'  in  the 
figure,  is  not  intended  to  express  essentially  anything  else 
than  the  vScop  ^wv  ('  living  water ')  above  mentioned.  The 
living  essence  in  its  constant  driving  motion  is  so  called.1 
But  then  it  is  a  conception  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  completed  by  elcr  fojjv  alcoviov  ('  unto  eternal  life ') 
(against  Meyer  and  others).  What  would  be  the  idea  of 
the  phrase  in  that  case  ?  It  has  been  explained  as  the  thirst 
which  is  excited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Starke,  in  his  Synopsis), 
or  by  the  fact  that  this  stream  flows  back  thither  whence 
it  proceeds  (Besser) ;  the  former  explanation  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  the  matter  in  question  here  is  vScop  ('  water '), 
and  the  latter  is  refuted  by  dWo/xevou  ('  springing ').  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  meant,  and  what  the  repre- 
sentation is,  when  it  is  said  that  this  fountain  springs  up  into 
everlasting  life.2  If,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  it,  '  with  the 
earthly  life,'  or  the  like,  be  added  (Liicke),  that  is  merely  an 

1  See  Hesychius  :  au  piovroa-  *  (LxCZ,**™*  ('  ever  running  or  flowing '). 

2  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn  1 S  i 0, 
vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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arbitrary  interpolation.  De  Wette  and  Baunigarten-Crusius 
abandon  all  more  detailed  explanation,  and  call  the  whole 
passage  a  mere  emphasizing  or  strengthening  of  vBcop  %wv 
('  living  water ').  It  therefore  is  allowable  to  connect  etV  £. 
al.  (f  to  eternal  life'),  not  with  aXK.  (c  springing  up  '),  but  with 
Trr]<yr)  v8.  ak\.  ('  fountain  of  bubbling  water').  In  vi.  27  it  is 
said  of  the  dprocr  %cov  (c  living  bread ')  that  it  is  a  lasting 
food,  elcr  £  al. ;  and  thus  here  it  is  said  of  this  living  water 
that  it  is  a  fountain  of  bubbling  water  unto  eternal  life — 
that  is,  sufficient  for  it,  bestowing  it. 

The  extent  of  the  need  of  redemption  is  the  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  new  life,  and  therefore  also  of  the  effect 
of  the  spirit.  It  touches  the  whole  man  in  soul  and  body. 
The  woman,  it  is  true,  understands  by  the  eternal  life  only 
a  potentiating  of  the  present  life.  Accordingly,  the  gift  also 
appears  to  her  to  be  a  potentiating  of  that  natural  gift  of  God. 

Verse  15. 

In  this  sense  she  desires  it  of  Jesus :  Sir,  give  me  this 
ivater,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw. 

Hence  Jesus  must,  in  the  next  part  of  the  discourse,  vers. 
16—19,  display  to  her  the  internal  presupposition  and  the 
inward  human  beginning  of  that  which  she  desires.  This 
he  does  by  leading  her  to  recognise  and  to  confess  her  sins. 

Verse  16. 

Jesus  bids  her  call  her  husband.  It  does  not  mean  that 
He  now  wishes  to  talk  to  her  husband  and  direct  the  gift 
of  salvation  to  him  (Lucke).  Jesus  speaks  of  her  husband 
only  for  her  sake.  The  demand  is  not  earnestly  intended, 
but  only  serves  Jesus'  purpose  concerning  the  woman ;  he 
wishes  to  touch  her  upon  a  sore  spot  (Meyer).  Jesus  knew 
the  circumstances  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  what  he  himself 
intended ,  he  did  not  need  to  learn  about  her  gradually  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation. 

Verse  17. 

The  woman  is  hit.  She  becomes  sparing  of  her  words : 
/  have  no  husband.     Jesus  repeats  these  words  to  her,  so  as 
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to  let  her  feel  their  full  force :   Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have 
no  husband. 

Verse  18. 

For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands ;  and  he  whom  thou  now 
hast  is  not  thy  husband  (but  thy  lover) :  in  that  saidst  thou 
truly.  These  five  husbands  have  been  interpreted  symboli- 
cally of  the  idol-worship  of  the  five  nations  of  Samaria,  upon 
which  the  reception  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  followed,1  in 
the  interest  of  the  mythical  explanation  (Strauss),  and  as 
mere  poetry  (Bruno  Bauer),  or  as  an  unhistorical  use  of  sym- 
bols by  the  evangelist  (Keim),  or  as  a  typical  conception  of 
the  evangelist's  based  on  history  (Weizsacker),  or  as  a  divine 
ordering  (Hengstenberg),  or  as  a  Jewish  byword  against  the 
Samaritans  which  Jesus  applied  to  the  woman  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  Whatever  turn  be  given  to  it,  the  allegory  still 
remains,  not  merely  indistinct,  but  also  out  of  place.2  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Samaritan  heathenism  would  be  repre- 
sented as  marriage,  and  the  service  of  Jehovah  as  whoredom. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  heathen  deities  were  worshipped 
simultaneously,  while  the  woman  had  the  five  husbands  one 
after  the  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  Jesus,  by  calling  this  up,  intends  to  bring 
the  woman  to  a  consciousness  of  her  sins.  Whether  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  had  been  brought  about  by  death, 
which  is  hardly  probable  for  all  five  cases,  or  by  other  causes, 
this  fivefold  repetition  of  marriage  was  a  token  of  sinful 
lust.  And  the  context  shows  unmistakably  that  she  is 
living  with  the  sixth  man  in  an  illegal  manner.  Jesus  bids 
the  woman  think  of  all  this. 

This  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus  has  been  declared 
to  be  different  from  his  essential  knowledge,  and  subordinate 
to  it.3     But  it  is  arbitrary  to  try  to  make  a  distinction  in 

1  See  2  Kings  xvii.  24  if.  ;  compare  also  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  IX. 
xiv.  3,  Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  291  :  [five  nations]  sWa-™ 
Kara.  'iSvoa  'tiiov  faov  iiff  t»jv  'Zap.a.fitav  Kof/.iaav'rs.ff  ('  each  nation  having  brought 
its  own  god  into  Samaria '). 

2  See  Lticke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evawjelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  663  and  661. 

3  Liicke,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 
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the  objects  of  knowledge,  as  to  whether  they  be  external  or 
internal.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  knowledge,  which  stood 
related  to  his  calling  and  to  his  necessary  activity  in  his 
calling,  was  at  every  time  essential,  and  therefore  real, 
whether  it  touched  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  or  upon 
the  facts  of  the  external  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to 
see  why  a  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  former  should  be  more 
easily  reconcilable  with  Jesus'  human  consciousness  than  a 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  latter  (De  Wette) ;  unless, 
indeed,  any  one  should  think  he  might  or  could  escape  the 
impression  of  something  miraculous  more  easily  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  To  assume  that  Jesus  named  a 
round  number  which  fitted  in  a  miraculous  way  (Ewald),  or 
that  Jesus  at  once  observed  in  the  woman  the  impressions 
(like  the  year-rings  of  a  tree)  of  the  various  matrimonial 
relations  (J.  P.  Lange),  is  all  a  mere  additional  fantastic 
indecision,  which  is  of  no  avail.  The  knowledge  is  removed 
from  mere  chance  and  from  magical  immediateness  by  its 
connection  with  the  saving  activity  which  Jesus  is  exer- 
cising towards  the  woman.  And  that  he  really  had  the 
intention  (against  De  Wette)  of  touching  her  conscience  is 
shown  by  the  result. 

Veese  19. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  many  who  are  willing  to 
find  a  confession  in  the  woman's  answer :  Sir,  I  perceive 
that  thou  art  a  prophet.  Even  Ebrard  thinks  she  wished 
to  interrupt  the  conversation,  or  to  avoid  the  point  (thus 
Meyer  and  others),  and  De  Wette  calls  it  a  'piece  of 
feminine  artfulness.'  Stier  urges  rightly  the  fact  that 
these  words,  Oewpd  ore  Trpo^TTja-  el  <tv  ('  I  perceive  that 
thou  art  a  prophet '),  contain  the  most  decided  and  most 
earnest  confession  of  sin.1  She  expresses  it  indirectly, 
in  accordance  with  her  manner  and  her  position.  Her 
succeeding  question  must  be  connected  with  this. 

Verse  20. 

Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  tlwt 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  149. 
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in  Jerusalem  is  the  place,  where  men  ought  to  worship.  That 
is  to  say,  is  Gerizim  or  is  Jerusalem  the  proper  place  for 
worship  ?  She  points  to  Mount  Gerizim,  for  the  well  is  in 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  exile  they  shut  out  the  Samaritans  from 
a  share  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  of  heathen  origin,  or,  at  least,  because  of  certain  con- 
stituent parts  of  their  nation.  Then  the  Samaritans  built 
a  temple  for  themselves  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
held  to  be  holy  by  reason  of  the  blessing  spoken  from  it  in 
preceding  ages.  See  Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  12,  and  xxvii. 
4,  where  the  Samaritan  text  has  Gerizim  instead  of  Ebal. 
Even  after  John  Hyrcanus  destroyed  this  temple,  the  place 
continued  to  be  for  them  the  holy  place  of  worship.  Who  is 
right ;  our  fathers, — namely,  our  Samaritan  forefathers,  not 
the  fathers  of  Israel, — or  you  ?  For  the  woman  this  question 
has  not  only  a  national  but  also  a  personal  interest.  She 
intends  to  seek  forgiveness  of  her  sins  by  prayer  at  the  holy 
place.  But  where  is  that  place  ?  Is  it  upon  Gerizim  or  in 
Jerusalem  ?  Jesus  has  shown  her  her  sin,  and  now  he 
must  show  her  whence  she  is  to  obtain  righteousness. 
Jesus  answers  this  question  in  vers.  21-24,  by  pointing 
out  to  her  the  true  internal  character  of  the  relation  to  God. 

Verse  21. 

Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  icorship  the  Father. 
He  begins  by  emphasizing  his  personal  authority.  He  does 
not  wish  to  free  her  from  himself  while  he  points  her  to 
the  future.  The  future  will  bring  freedom  from  all  outward 
local  obligation.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Zion  is  the  place 
of  God's  presence,  EHp  "in,  '  holy  mountain ;'  compare  Ps. 
lxxiv.  2,  7,  lxxvi.  3.  They  expected  salvation  from  this 
point.  The  new  era  brings  in  a  worshipping  of  the  Father, 
which  is  independent  of  that  place  ;  tw  irarpi  ('  the  Father  ') 
in  the  New  Testament  sense,  proleptically. 

Verse  22. 
Israel,  indeed,  is  right,  however,  and  Samaria  is  not  right, 

LUTH.  II.  E  JOHN. 
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as  to  the  what  in  the  worship.  Ye  worship  ivhat  you  do  not 
know,  we  worship  what  we  know.  That  is  to  say,  the  God 
whom  they  worship  is  one  whom  they  do  not  understand, 
and  one  who  is  better  known  to  the  Jews.  Although  it  is 
not  ov  ('  whom ')  (De  Wette),  still  o  ('  what ')  is  the  object 
of  trpocjKvv&v  ('  to  worship '),'  since  irpoaicvveZv  is  construed 
with  the  accusative  as  well  as  with  the  dative.  God  is  here 
spoken  of  as  neuter  because  it  is  not  He,  in  and  for  him- 
self, whom  the  Samaritans  do  not  and  the  Jews  do  know, 
but  the  circumstance  that  he  is  a  God  of  salvation,  a  God 
of  redemption.  Prophecy,  which  the  Samaritans  rejected, 
taught  this  of  God.  Such  proper  knowledge  of  God,  there- 
fore, is  only  found  in  Israel.  That  is  the  place  of  salvation. 
There  dwells  the  future  of  salvation,  and  there  it  must  be 
sought  so  long  as  it  is  not  yet  revealed.  Yet  it  is  now 
about  to  dawn,  and  that  in  his  person.  Therefore  the 
importance  of  that  place  of  worship  ceases  herewith,  and 
Jesus  takes  its  stead.  The  due  relation  to  God  from  this 
time  forth  is  to  be  mediated  not  locally,  but  personally ; 
namely,  through  him,  and  through  the  communion  with 
him  in  the  Spirit.  Jesus  hints  at  this  new  relation  to 
God  by  calling  him  the  Father. 

Some 2  have  counted  it  strange  that  Jesus  should  here 
reckon  himself  as  one  with  the  Jews,  whereas  he  elsewhere 
places  himself  in  contrast  with  them.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  i)fxelcr  ('we')  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
Jews,  and  not  of  the  Christians,  as  Hilgenfeld  thinks. 
Were  the  Christians  meant,  the  evangelist  would  have 
fallen  too  completely  out  of  his  role.  The  fact  that  the 
evangelist  writes  thus  proves  that  the  gospel  is  not  so  anti- 
Judaistic  as  it  is  commonly  represented  to  be  by  Tubingen 
and  other  critics.  The  evangelist,  of  course,  appropriates  to 
himself  this  saying  of  Jesus.  But  Jesus  speaks  thus,  not 
because  He  was  born  among  the  Jews,  and  lives  among 
them,  and  belongs  thus  to  their  party  (De  Wette) ;    nor 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1S40,  vol.  i.  p.  594  ;  and  Baumgarten-Crusius. 

*  Baumgarten-Crusius,  TheologischeAiislegung  der  Johanneischen  Schrlften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  156  ;  Liicke,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  597. 
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because  he  wishes  to  refer  to  the  corruption  of  Samaritan 
life  (Baumgarten-Crusius),  all  of  which  is  simply  forced. 
He  speaks  thus  because,  after  he  has  freed  the  woman 
from  her  sins,  he  must  also  free  her  from  the  untruth  of 
her  nationality,  and  bring  her  to  acknowledge  the  essential 
truth  of  Israel,  so  that  she  may  have  a  share  in  the  his- 
torical salvation. 

We  possess  the  essence  of  salvation  only  in  its  historical 
character,  and  its  historical  character  is  settled  for  all  time 
as  Jewish.1  Hence  he  adds  with  strong  emphasis :  For 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  We  must  all  agree  to  that,  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  own  it.  Salvation  does  not  consist  merely 
in  ideas  or  general  truths  of  reason.  It  was  accomplished  in 
a  historical  way,  and  had  its  historical  growth  upon  Jewish 
ground.  The  woman  must  accept  that.  It  was  no  little 
thing  that  the  Lord  asked  of  her.  How  many  threads 
of  national  connection  must  she  break  to  appropriate  to 
herself  these  words  of  Jesus  !  These  words,  moreover, 
contain  nothing  else  than  Paul's  instructions  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Eomans,  that  the  heathen  must  all  be 
incorporated  in  the  holy  root-stem  of  Israel,  only  with  the 
removal  of  national  limitation. 

Not  until  He  has  secured  this  truth  does  Jesus  announce 
that  with  Him  the  time  has  come  for  the  general  human 
communion  with  God  in  the  Spirit. 

Veesb  23. 

It  is  true  that  the  communion  of  salvation  is  to  be  free 
from  Jewish  limitations.  That  is  the  contrasted  progress  in 
the  twenty -third  verse  :  But  the  hour  corneth,  in  the  New 
Testament  time,  and  now  is,  having  begun  with  him,  when 
the  true  worshippers — aXr\Qivol  ('  true  '),  in  whom  the  idea  of 
worship  is  realized — shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  It  is  a  question  whether  iv  TTvev\ia-n  ('in  spirit') 
is  to  be  understood  subjectively  or  objectively,  whether  it 
means  the  human  or  the  divine  spirit.  It  is  contrasted 
with  iv  opei  k.t.X.  (f  in  this  mountain,'  etc.)  not  only  in  form 

1  See  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p. 
154  f. 
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(Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  also  in  substance.  The  former 
was  a  TTpcxTKvveiv  iv  crapici  ('  worshipping  in  the  flesh ') 
because  it  was  still  mediated  cosmically.  And  although 
the  Jews,  as  compared  with  the  Samaritans,  had  the  truth 
of  God's  worship,  nevertheless,  because  this  was  bound  to 
external  things,  and  therefore  mediated  in  a  fleshly  way, 
in  accordance  with  the  stage  of  preparation,  it  was  not 
the  essential  truth. 

Only  now,  when  the  worship  shall  stand  and  consist  in 
the  irv6v[xa  ('spirit'),  shall  it  be  a  worship  of  God  in  truth ; 
no  longer  a  type,  and  therefore  unreal  worship,  but  one 
which  corresponds  to  the  essence  of  worship.  Hence  iv 
7rvevfiart  ('  in  spirit ')  is  contrasted  with  the  fleshly  exter- 
nality of  the  worship,  which  is  dependent  upon  place  and 
the  like.  It  is  a  designation  of  inwardness,  and  therefore 
of  subjective  inwardness,  and  not  of  the  objective  spirit  of 
God  (thus  Stier,  Bruckner,  Baumlein,  and  I  in  my  earlier 
edition).  The  place  for  worship  is  here,  in  the  spiritual 
internality.  Yet  the  inner  man  must,  of  course,  previously 
become  by  the  Spirit  of  God  a  place  of  worship,  so  that 
when  the  worshipper  retires  within  himself,  he  thereby 
enters  into  communion  with  God,  and  stands  in  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Augustine  says :  '  We  had  gone  out  of  doors,  we 
are  sent  within.  ...  Go  entirely  within.  And  if  perchance 
you  seek  some  lofty  place,  some  holy  place,  show  yourself 
within  a  temple  for  God.  For  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  ye  are.  If  you  wish  to  pray  in  a  temple,  pray  in 
yourself.  But  first  be  a  temple  of  God,  because  he  will 
hear  the  one  who  prays  in  His  temple.' x 

It  is  therefore  not  the  spirit  in  its  natural  character,  but 
in  its  renewal  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ;  not  in  its 
natural  communion  with  God,  but  in  a  communion  mediated 
and  effected  by  the  historical  salvation.    By  this  the  worship 

1  Augustine,  In  Johannis  Evangellum,  cap.  iv.  tractatus  xv.,  Opera, 
edit.  Benedict.,  Antwerp  1700,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  302  b,  c:  'Foras 
ieramus,  intro  missi  sumus.  .  .  .  Intus  age  toturn.  Et  si  forte  quaeris 
aliquem  locum  altum,  aliquem  locum  sanctum,  intus  exhibe  te  templum 
Deo.  Templum  enim  Deo  sanctum  est,  quod  estis  vos.  In  templo  vis  orare, 
in  te  ora.  Sed  prius  esto  templum  Dei,  quia  ille  in  templo  suo  exaudiet 
orantem.' 
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becomes  a  true  worship,  namely,  removed  from  the  triad 
(:  shadow ')  and  the  rvirocr  ('  type ')  (Olshausen  and  Meyer), 
and  raised  to  its  truth,  in  that  it  corresponds  to  God 
himself.  For  the  Father  sceJccth  also  those  who  worship  him 
in  this  way.1  Meyer  refers  ical  ('also')  to  6  iraji^p  ('the 
Father ')  :  the  Father  also  seeks,  etc.  But  the  progress  of 
the  thought  cannot  lie  in  6  iraryp,  because  He  was  spoken 
of  before.  The  progress  must  lie  in  what  is  new,  that 
is,  in  forel  ('  seeks ')  (against  Meyer)  :  for  he  seeks  also, 
etc.  The  designation  of  God  as  the  Father  is  to  indicate 
the  New  Testament  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  which 
has  entered,  by  way  of  fulfilment,  into  the  place  of  the 
preceding  exclusive  relation  of  God  to  Israel.  If  God  pre- 
viously chose  a  nation  to  himself  for  his  son,  now  he  seeks 
in  all  places  such  as  shall  and  can  enter  upon  a  filial 
relation  to  him  in  spirit.  The  fact  that  God  seeks  such 
as  are  willing  to  enter  upon  a  moral  relation  of  that  kind 
to  him,  teaches  us  that  communion  with  God  is  no  longer 
conditioned  upon  nationality.  Tova  TrpocxKvv.  ('  those  wor- 
shipping ')  is,  as  the  article  shows,  the  object,  and  tolovtqvg 
('  such ')  is  the  predicate. 

Verse  24. 

Such  a  character  in  the  worshippers  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  the  Father,  for  it  corresponds  to  the  essence  of  God  : 
God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  thai  worship  him  must  worship 
Jiim  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Spirit  is  in  contrast  with  eor- 
porality ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  first  place  negatively  meant. 
Isaiah  xxxi.  3  :  Egypt  is  man  and  not  God,  and  its  horses  are 
flesh  and  not  spirit.  With  this,  however,  is  given  at  the 
same  time  the  positive  point  of  inwardness.  That  which 
corporally  exists  has  the  place  of  its  existence  in  sensible 
externality.  But  God  is  Spirit  in  himself,  '  in  se  ulique  et 
totus]  '  everywhere  and  entirely  within  himself.'  Hence 
he  is  not  bound  to  this  or  that  space ;  but  when  we  stand 

1  [The  English  version  has  :  '  such  to  worship  him.'  Professor  Luthardt 
translates  :  'those  who  worship  him,  as  such,'  a  sentence  alike  awkward  in 
German  and  in  English,  but  necessarily  added  here  in  explanation  of  a  gram- 
matical remark  below. — C.  R.  G.] 
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in  the  spirit,  we  are  near  to  him.  According  to  the  whole 
context,  irvev/xa  (f  spirit ')  is  here  meant  in  this  sense  of 
inwardness,  of  being  in  and  with  oneself.  It  does  not 
betoken  the  perfection  of  God  identical  with  itself,1  nor, 
finally,  does  it  express  '  power,  life,  knowledge,  will,  action,' 
as  Stier 2  arbitrarily  heaps  up  the  statement. 

This  knowledge  of  God,  vrvevfia  6  6eoa  ('God  is  a  Spirit'), 
was,  however,  nothing  new,  as  De  Wette  has  acknowledged 
by  referring  to  the  passages  concerned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  for  example,  1  Kings  viii.  2  7.  It  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  by  presupposition,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  a  matter  of  necessity.  Lucke  is  guilty  of  a 
gross  misconception  when  he  inclines  to  believe 3  that  the 
Samaritan  conception  of  God  was  more  spiritual  than  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  If  that  idea  of  God  belongs  to  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  clear  that  Kostlin4  and  Lutz5  are  quite 
wrong  in  finding  in  this  the  specific  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity according  to  John's  representation,  and  in  thinking 
that  this  saying  was  something  utterly  new  in  contrast  with 
the  Old  Testament.6  But  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is 
new.  And  this  conclusion  is  only  now  drawn  for  the  first 
time,  because  the  time  of  the  essential  and  adequate  divine 
revelation,  and  therefore  also  of  the  essential  and  adequate 
divine  communion  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  present. 

Verse  25. 
The  woman  gives  occasion  for  Jesus'  testimony  to  him- 

1  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriffdes  Evangeliams  und  der  Brief e  Johannis,  Berlin 
1843,  p.  78. 

2  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  159. 

3  Lucke,  Commentar  fiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  599.  This  Lucke  bases  on  Gesenius,  De  Samaritanorinn 
Theologia,  Halle  1822,  p.  12  ;  and  De  Pentateucld  Samarltani  origine  indole 
et  auctoritate,  commentatio  philologico-critica,  Halle  1815,  p.  58  ff. 

4  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriffdes  Evangeliums  und  der  Brief e  Johannis,  Berlin 
1843,  p.  77. 

5  Lutz,  Biblische  Dogmatik,  Pforzheim  1847,  p.  45. 

6  Compare  against  this  view,  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nord- 
lingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  68  f.;  and  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin 
1862,  p.  54  f. 
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self  as  the  Christ  by  her  words:  I  know  that  Messias  cometh, 
which  is  called  Christ :  tuhen  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
things.  This  has  been  explained  as  an  endeavour  of  the 
woman's  to  put  Jesus  off  with  a  question  (De  Wette). 
Liicke *  thinks  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  her  that  Jesus 
had  not  decided  the  debated  question  in  her  favour,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  break  off  with  the  remark 
that  all  this  will  be  taught  one  day  when  the  Messias 
comes  ;  there  is  always  time  for  that  yet.  And  did  Jesus 
nevertheless  see  her  to  be  so  near  a  Messianic  belief  that 
he  revealed  himself  to  her  as  the  Messiah  ? 2  Or  is  the 
woman  so  deeply  impressed  with  Jesus'  words,  that  she 
feels  deeply  the  need  of  the  Messianic  appearance  (Meyer)  ? 
But  what  brought  her  to  the  Messiah,  if  Jesus'  person  and 
the  impression  from  it  did  not  draw  this  thought  near  to 
her  ?  Baumgarten-Crusius  declares  at  least  the  possibility 
that  this  question  was  the  utterance  of  a  presentiment  as 
to  the  higher  personality  of  this  Jew.  Such  is  the  case. 
This  woman  has  already  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  she 
is  not  only  free  from  Gerizim,  but  also  from  the  pre-Christian 
externality  of  divine  worship  in  general.  The  divine  com- 
munion that  henceforward  presents  itself  to  her  hopes 
will  be,  if  anything,  a  matter  of  the  Messianic  time.  Might 
not  this  Jew,  then,  himself  be  the  Messiah,  since  he  has 
given  her  this  freedom  of  relation  to  God  ?  Some  think 
that  this  Samaritan  reference  to  a  Messiah  is  perhaps  a 
new  and  essential  step  in  advance,  because  the  Samaritans 
rejected  the  Messiah  as  well  as  prophecy.3  But  even  if 
there  were  no  other  proof,  this  story,  in  my  opinion,  is 
decisive  as  to  a  Messianic  expectation  in  this  nation — an 
expectation,  it  is  true,  only  of  a  general  character.  The 
woman,  indeed,  uses  a  thoroughly  Jewish  form  in  expressing 
her  belief,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  her  confessing  the 
salvation  which  is  from   Israel.      Yet,    nevertheless,    the 

1  Liicke,   Commentar  uber  das  Evanjelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritih  der  evangellschen  Geschkhte  des  Johannes,  Bremen 
1840,  p.  415  ff.,  especially  p.  433  f. 
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matter  was  her  own  before,  otherwise  she  would  have  said 
iriareixo  ('  I  believe  '),  and  not  olSa  ('  I  know  ')}  Thus, 
again,  in  ver.  42,  6  a-coTrjp  rov  Koa/xov  ('  the  Saviour  of  the 
world')  is  spoken  of  as  a  known  and  looked-for  person. 
This  last  phrase  also  shows  us  the  shape  of  her  expecta- 
tion. The  later  Samaritan  Messianic  belief,  as  Gesenius 
has  presented  it,  allows  an  inference  back  to  its  existence 
at  this  time  as  to  substance,  though  not  as  to  form,2  since 
the  latter  before  then  would  have  been  exposed  to  too  many 
influences.  Nor  can  I  believe,  with  Hengstenberg,3  that  the 
Messianic  hopes  had  come  over  from  the  Jews.  Eeligious 
antagonism  was  too  active  for  that,  and  the  later  prophetic 
element  of  the  kingdom  was  wanting  in  its  conception  of 
the  Messiah.  The  ruling  view  is  that  this  is  connected  espe- 
cially with  Deut.  xviii.  15,  and  that  it  saw  in  the  Messiah 
the  higher  antitype  of  Moses  the  prophet.  The  Samaritan 
name  2n$n  is  taken  either  of  the  one  bringing  again  (Ewald) 
or  the  one  returning  again  (Hengstenberg),  and  in  the  last 
case  is  understood  of  the  returning  Moses  (Meyer).  The 
passage  before  us  is  too  general  to  allow  definite  conclusions. 
If  we  might  lay  stress  on  '  the  Saviour  of  the  world,'  in 
ver.  42,  that  would  lead  us  to  a  somewhat  different  concep- 
tion from  that  of  the  returning  Moses.  We  should  be 
forced  rather  to  think  of  such  utterances  and  thoughts  as 
Lamech  expresses  at  Noah's  birth,  Gen.  v.  29.  One  who 
should  free  us  from  the  neediness  of  life  in  general,  and 
therefore  a  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  Noah  was  typically ; 
this  would  accordingly  have  been  the  hope  of  Samaria. 
This  woman  had  let  herself  be  led  so  far  by  Jesus'  self- 
witness  as  to  believe  on  this  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that 
as  the  Christ  prophesied  by  the  prophets  of  Israel,  in  the 
person  of  this  Jew. 


1  See  Stier,  Eeden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,   Barmen  and    Elberfeld  1870,  vol.   iv. 
p.  165. 

2  See    Baumgarten-Crusius,    Theologische  Ausleyung  der    Johanneischen 
Schrlften,  Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  161  if. 

3  Hengstenberg,  Beitrcige  zur  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  also 
entitled,  Die  Authentie  des  Pentateuchs,  Berlin  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  2S  ff. 
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Verse  26. 

Jesus  could  testify  to  himself  as  the  Messiah  before  her, 
with  a  short  decisiveness  which  he  could  not  use  towards 
the  Jews  :  /  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.  This  is  the  great 
eyw  elfii  ('  I  am '),  which  recurs  throughout  John's  gospel. 
What  follows  shows  us  that  the  woman  accepted  this  self- 
witness  of  Jesus  in  belief. 

(2.)  IV.  27—42.  Jesus  and  the  Samaritans. 

We  take  these  verses  together  as  one  section,  in  spite  of 
Stier's  opinion.1  Stier  thinks  that  Jesus'  conversation  with 
the  woman  is  followed  by  an  explanatory  supplement  about 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  corresponding  to  the  preceding 
about  his  relation  to  the  Baptist,  so  that  Jesus  himself  is 
put  in  between  his  forerunner  and  his  deputies.  But  the 
conversation  with  the  disciples  has  no  independent  value. 
It  is  only  a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  history,  although  Jesus 
gives  the  latter  at  the  same  time  such  a  turn  as  makes  it 
serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  disciples. 

Verse  27. 

The  disciples  had  come  back  from  Sychar,  and  were 
amazed  to  find  their  master  talking  to  a  woman.  The 
rabbinical  customs  forbade  such  conversations  in  public 
places,  especially  about  questions  of  law,  and  above  all  with 
a  Samaritan  woman.  In  their  feeling  of  reverence,  however, 
they  did  not  dare  to  ask  or  to  say  anything. 

Verse  28. 

The  woman,  however,  full  of  what  she  has  heard  and 
experienced,  hurries  to  the  city,  leaving  her  water-pot  so  as 
to  go  faster. 

Verse  29. 

She  calls  on  them  to  come  and  see  the  wonderful  man 
who  had  revealed  to  her  her  sinful  life. 
1  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  169. 
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Veese  30. 

The  people  of  the  city,  at  the  woman's  call,  start  towards 
him. 

Verses  31-34. 

Meantime,  the  disciples'  invitation  to  him  to  eat  of  what 
they  had  brought,  gives  Jesus  occasion  to  utter  weighty 
words  about  his  calling,  and  the  inward  satisfaction  which 
he  finds  in  it, — a  satisfaction  which  makes  him  superior  to 
bodily  needs.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  in  general  had 
not  the  bodily  need  of  eating ;  but  this  need  retires  into 
the  background  for  him  in  comparison  with  the  divine  and 
rich-futured  calling  of  his  life,  when  that  callino-  fills  Iris 
whole  soul. 

Verse  35. 

He  adds  to  this  a  reference  to  the  future  of  his  work, 
which  looks  forth  beyond  his  day  unto  the  time  of  the 
apostles'  activity.  A  wide  range  spreads  itself  before  him 
here  from  this  single  point  and  this  narrowly  limited 
occasion. 

Jesus  had  closed  the  conversation  with  Mcodemus  by  a 
reference  to  the  inward  religious  life.  Now  he  has  passed 
beyond  that,  and  can  close  with  the  most  decided  self- 
witness  as  the  reward  of  a  believing  disposition.  Mcodemus 
went  forth  silent  and  reflecting.  This  woman  speeds  forth 
in  joyful  certainty  of  belief,  and  with  a  burning  heart,  to  be 
the  herald  of  his  name.  In  the  former  case,  Jesus  himself 
widens  his  sphere,  and  going  out  from  Jerusalem  passes 
through  all  Judea,  teaching,  baptizing,  and  exciting  atten- 
tion, and  yet  he  does  not  find  right  belief.  Here  the 
multitudes  come  out  to  him  and  beg  him  to  stay ;  and 
after  two  days  they  believe  on  him.  In  both  cases  the 
sphere  is  widened ;  in  the  former,  from  the  centre  of  Israel 
within  the  bounds  of  Judea,  in  the  latter  from  a  chance 
point  outside  of  the  nation  of  promise.  Thus  we  have  two 
spheres.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  planted  first  in 
Israel,  and  then  outside  of  Israel.     These  two  sections  of 
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the  gospel  are  a  prophecy  of  these  future  events.  In  this 
sense  Baur's l  statement  is  true,  namely,  the  present  history 
presages  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world.  Israel  and 
not-Israel  are  to  be  called  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  is 
not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  history  of  Israel,  but  is 
also  6  aa>T7]p  rov  Koa/xov  ('  the  Saviour  of  the  world,'  ver.  42). 
In  the  first  case  above,  a  few  indeed  believe,  but  on  the 
whole,  rj  opyyj  rod  deov  puevet  eV  [avrova],  iii.  36.  In  the 
second  case,  the  present  case,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  sees  a 
wide  grain-field  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
harvest  ?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look' 
on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  It  was 
still  (eVt)  four  months  to  harvest  (reTpd/ievoa  iartv,  sc.  o 
Xpovoa)  when  Jesus  spoke  these  words.  The  harvest  was 
in  April,  therefore  these  words  and  this  event  fall  in  Decem- 
ber. Accordingly,  it  cannot  have  been  a  proverb  (against 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Krafft2),  since  the  sowing  took 
place  in  November.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
such  a  proverb  to  be  found.  Hence  Jesus  journeyed  back 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  through  Samaria  in  December. 
While  the  fields  of  the  land,  however,  are  but  just  beginning 
to  show  the  new  green,  the  fields  of  men's  hearts  are  already 
ripe  for  the  harvest.  The  multitudes  who  came  to  the 
Lord  from  Sychar  reminded  him  of  a  waving  harvest-field. 
But  the  Lord's  words  are  not  exhausted  in  the  present 
(against  Godet).  The  present  is  to  him  only  the  pledge  of 
the  future, — first  of  Samaria,  and  then  of  men  in  general 
(Meyer).  Hence  he  can  say  77S77  ('  already ')  of  the  latter 
also.  For  77877  is  most  simply  (Meyer)  taken  with  verse  3  5 
(against  Tischendorf,  Godet,  and  others).  The  statement 
that  it  never  stands  at  the  end  in  John  (Godet)  is  refuted 
by  1  John  iv.  3.  Here  it  corresponds  by  contrast  with  en. 
Were  it  taken  with  what  follows,  it  would  put  the  harvest- 
work  in  the  very  present,  notwithstanding  that  the  further 

1  Baur, Kritische  UntersucJiungen uber die lca7ioni$chenEvanr/eUen,Tul>mgen 
1847,  p.  147,  and  note. 

2  Krafft,  Chronoloyie  und  Harmonie  der  vier  Evangelien,  Erlangen  1848, 
p.  73. 
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declarations  make  it  belong  to  the  future,  namely,  to  the 
time  of  apostolic  work.  The  field,  which  the  prophets,  the 
Baptist,  and  Jesus  himself  worked,  is  the  world,  though 
they  limited  themselves  in  the  first  place  to  Israel's  borders. 
Now  tins  field  is  to  be  harvested.  He  alone  knows  that  at 
first.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  disciples  how  he  can  talk  to 
and  teach  those  who  are  not  Jews,  and  above  all  a  woman 
who  is  not  a  Jew,  and  even  testify  to  her  of  himself  as  the 
Christ.  This  is  a  mystery,  because  they  do  not  yet  know 
the  general  human  mission  of  the  gospel,  and  likewise  they 
know  nothing  of  that  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
future  comes  to  Jesus'  soul  like  a  comfort,  after  the  experi- 
ence he  had  in  Judea,  and  fills  him  with  that  joy  and 
satisfaction  which  made  bodily  satisfaction  unnecessary. 

Veese  36. 

He  expresses  his  joy  that  the  field  stands  already  ripe 
before  the  eyes  of  his  spirit :  He  that  reapeth  receiveth 
ivages,  and  gathcreth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.  The  union 
by  Kat  ('  and,'  the  received  text,  against  N  B  etc.)  would 
certainly  suit  John's  style  better,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  "Was  it  perhaps  left  out  on  account  of  the  false 
reference  of  rjSr)  to  what  follows  ? 

But  a  slight  sadness  mingles  with  this  joyful  outlook. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  sower  and  the  reaper.  He 
indeed  has  sowed,  but  others  will  reap.  Had  Israel  showed 
at  once  a  believing  obedience,  the  harvest  could  have  begun 
at  once.  But  the  gospel  must  go  over  from  Israel  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  begin  thus. 
Jesus  can  only  sow.  Others  will  enter  upon  his  work  and 
gather  the  fruits.  His  very  disciples,  however,  will  begin 
this  harvest,  and  his  experience  in  the  present  case  is  a 
surety  of  that.  That  makes  this  experience  of  his  a  joyful 
one,  and  the  tone  of  joy  prevails  in  these  utterances.  He 
shows  his  disciples  therewith  what  a  blessed  activity  awaits 
them.  It  will  consist  in  their  gathering  men  into  the 
church  of  Christ  unto  eternal  life,  and  their  reward  will 
consist  in  their   success.     I   say  '  unto   eternal   life,'  for 
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Baumgarten-Crusius  is  right  in  rejecting  the  local  explana- 
tion of  ela  (De  Wette,  Meyer),  which  would  make  it  mean 
the  same  as  'into  the  barns'  of  eternal  life.  That  figure 
can  only  be  made  possible  by  adding  something  to  the 
account.  Jesus  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  activity, 
although  he  had  to  content  himself  with  sowing.  'Opov  is 
not  to  be  taken  temporally,  but  materially,  as  Baumgarten- 
Crusius  has  paraphrased  it  with  '  as  well  ...  as  also.' 

Verse  37. 

For,  to  confirm  the  distinction  between  the  sower  and 
the  reaper,  herein  is  that  saying  (o  \6yocr  =  to  \eyo/j,evov) 
true — that  is,  finds  the  reality  which  corresponds  to  its 
thought ; — or,  if  we  should  read  6  a\r)6iv6cr,  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  its  thought ;  dXwdivocr,  according  to  John's 
constant  use  of  the  word,  is  different  from  dXTjOrja  (against 
De  Wette)  :  one  sowcth  and  another  reapeth. 

Verse  33. 

/  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestoived  no  labour. 
He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  is  the  sender.  The  send- 
ing stands  before  his  very  eyes  as  a  fact,  .Although  it  was 
implied  in  the  choice  to  the  apostolate  (Meyer),  yet  in  itself 
it  was  still  a  future  fact,  which  Jesus  handles  here  as  at 
present  complete.  Other  men  laboured,  and  ye  are  ent< 
into  their  labours. 

Almost  all  the  later  commentators  (not  Olshausen)  agree 
that  Jesus  thinks  of  himself  in  speaking  of  those  who  as 
sowers  have  prepared  the  harvest  for  the  reapers.  He  also 
had  had  the  '  toil  and  work,'  and  the  disciples  then  began 
to  bring  in  the  ripe  fruit  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence 
even  Chrysostom  put  that  fact  as  an  explanation  of  these 
words.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  agree  that  Jesus  meant 
himself  alone  by  the  plural  aWot,  ('  others '),  although  most 
of  the  later  writers  explain  it  thus  (Tholuck,  Liicke,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Meyer).  Stier *  asserts  it  with  great  zeal, 
and  designates  it  as  '  the  most  wretched  thing,'  and  '  most 
thoroughly  false,'  and  '  opposed  to  the  whole  of  sacred 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 
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Scripture,'  to  think  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  the  sowers. 
Of  course  we  do  not  hold  that  they  are  the  only  ones,  but 
certainly  they  belong  to  the  sowers.  Christ  is  put  with  them 
only  under  a  special  point  of  view,  namely,  in  so  far  as  he  did 
not  himself  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  any  more  than  they, 
gather  the  church  of  God,  but  merely  prepared  for  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  of  course  not  thereby  denied  that  he  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament.  Therefore  as  many  of 
them  as  were  busied  with  such  preparatory  work,  which 
closed  with  the  glorification  of  Christ  and  with  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  are  meant  in  the  aWoi. 

Verse  39. 

And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on 
him  for  the  saying  of  that  woman  which  testified,  He  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did.  The  preliminary  fruit,  which  is 
a  prophecy  of  the  real  fruit,  is  the  coming  of  the  Sama- 
ritans to  Jesus.  It  is  occasioned,  indeed,  by  the  words 
of  a  stranger,  and  that  in  an  account  of  Jesus'  wonderful 
knowledge. 

Verse  40. 

So  when  the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  him,  they  bcsougJit 
him  that  he  would  tarry  with  them.  And  he  abode  there  two 
days.  The  belief  shows  itself  to  be  a  real  longing,  and  does 
not  stop  at  mere  belief  in  authority. 

Verses  41  and  42. 

And  many  more  believed  because  of  his  own  word ;  and 
said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  say- 
ing;  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this 
is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  belief 
perfects  itself,  and  that  in  the  hearts  of  many,  by  the 
reception  of  Jesus'  self-witness,  and  by  the  experience 
they  therewith  make  of  him  as  the  one  he  testified 
himself  to  be.  And  thus  it  rises  to  the  true  and  right 
belief,  namely,  to  belief  on  Jesus  in  his  word,  begotten 
by  his  word,  and  realized  as  an  inward  experiencing  of 
Jesus. 
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The  story  here  spoken  of  is  prophetic  of  the  future,  and 
therefore  Baur x  holds  it  to  be  an  invention ;  he  thinks  it 
was  formed  from  the  after  fact  of  Samaria's  conversion,  and 
then  transferred  backwards.2  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
what  is  said  about  Jesus'  success  in  Judea  is  prophetic,  and 
the  two  sections  correspond  to  each  other,  and  therefore 
belong  together.  The  same  thing  would  in  consequence 
have  to  be  said  of  this  previous  statement,  and  yet  Baur 
takes  it  to  be  only  a  transfer  of  the  later  activity  of  Jesus 
himself  to  an  earlier  time.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Luke 
ix.  52  does  not  agree  with  our  account.3  It  is  true  that 
Jesus  is  there  refused  admittance  to  a  Samaritan  city,  not 
merely  because  he  is  a  Jew,  and  is  travelling  towards  Jeru- 
salem (thus  commonly),  for  the  usual  course  of  pilgrims 
from  Galilee  was  through  Samaria;  but  also  because  he 
wished  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  owned  his  allegiance 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  That,  however,  was  in  an 
altogether  different  part  of  Samaria.  If  they  had  heard  there 
of  the  events  in  Sychar,  the  opposition  would  be  more 
easily  explained.  Jesus,  the  Messiah  from  the  Jews,  had 
already  found  belief  among  other  Samaritans,  and  antagonism 
had  been  excited  by  such  apparent  denial  of  the  national 
Samaritan  honour.  That,  too,  explains  more  easily  the 
success  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  which  Baur  uses  likewise  as 
an  argument  against  our  gospel,  but  which  is  rather  an 
argument  for  it.  If  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Samaritans 
had  been  once  excited,  and  then  had  this  Messiah  of  the 
Jews  come  to  an  end  which  did  not  seem  directly  to  confirm 
him  as  Messiah,  those  hopes  could  the  more  readily  fall  upon 
one  who  flattered  their  national  pride  as  a  great  miracle- 
worker  and  as  a  Samaritan  Messiah.  And  just  so  much  the 
better  could  they  be  won  again  for  Jesus  the  Christ  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  miraculous  power  of  that  Simon  was 
thrown  quite  in  the  shade  by  the  deeds  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
and  that  Jesus  had  been  proved  to  be  the  Christ  by  the 
resurrection. 

1  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  kanonischen  Evanqelient 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  147. 

2  Ibid.  p.  147.  3  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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(3.)  Verses  43—54.  Jesus  and  the  Galileans. 

Jesus  had  found  work  and  fruit  in  Samaria,  contrary  to 
-what  was  to  he  looked  for.  Still  he  knew  that  this  ought 
to  he  to  him  only  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  not  a  direc- 
tion for  the  present.  Hence  he  holds  fast  to  his  determina- 
tion to  withdraw  into  privacy.  The  evangelist  intends  to 
indicate  this  by  the  words  found  in  the  first  two  verses. 

Verses  43  and  44. 

Now  after  two  days  he  departed,  thence  and  went  into 
Galilee.  For  Jesus  himself  testified  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.  Jesus  went  to  Galilee  after 
two  days,  because,  as  Jesus  himself  testified, — not  at  that 
time  (Meyer),  but  on  some  other  occasion,  nor  do  we  need 
in  this  case  to  take  e/xapTvpva-ev  ('  testified ')  as  a  pluperfect 
(Tholuck,  Godet), — no  honour  is  shown  to  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  The  first  meaning  of  these  words  evidently 
is,  that  he  went  to  Galilee  exactly  because  there,  in  his  own 
country,  he  could  expect  no  honour.  This  thought,  how- 
ever, has  been  often  regarded  as  an  impossible  one,  and 
hence  7rarpla  ('  own  country ')  has  been  understood  of 
Judea,  either  as  the  country  of  the  prophets  (Origen,  Baurn- 
garten-Crusius,  Baur),  or  as  the  land  of  Jesus'  birth,  the 
country  containing  Bethlehem  (Liicke  and  Ebrard  earlier). 

But,  in  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  this,  Judea  is  not  his 
irarpicr,  since  in  the  gospel  history  he  is  the  Nazarene ; 
compare  i.  46.  Again,  this  does  not  suit  the  connection. 
He  is  here  leaving  {iiceWev, '  thence,'  ver.  43;  yap,  '  for,'  ver. 
44),  not  Judea,  but  Samaria,  in  which  he  had  found  belief. 
As  little  are  we  to  understand  by  irarpia-  Nazareth  in  con- 
trast with  Galilee,  so  that  it  would  here  be  told  why  he 
went  to  Galilee,  yet  not  to  Nazareth,  his  old  home  (Calvin, 
Bengel,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg).  Indeed,  this  is  utterly 
impossible,  because  the  evangelist  in  no  wise  hints  at  such 
a  distinction  between  Galilee  and  Nazareth.  The  appeal 
to  the  '  land  of  Judea,'  iii.  22  (Hengstenberg),  is  not  avail- 
able ;  in  that  case  the  capital  had  been  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  '  land '  is  clearly  distinguished  from  it. 
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Tap  ('  for ')  has  not  lost  its  confirmatory  force,  and 
assumed  instead  the  force  of  an  explanatory  introduction 
(Liicke),  since  this  would  correspond  neither  to  the  New 
Testament  nor  to  Johannean  diction.  Nor  is  it  intended 
to  tell  here  the  reason  why  he  went  to  Galilee  only  at  such 
a  late  date,  namely,  to  obtain  from  foreign  parts  the  honour 
he  could  not  expect  at  home  (Meyer).  Nothing  is  said 
about  his  going  there  at  a  '  late '  date,  nor  are  Judea  and 
his  miracles  there,  mentioned  directly  before  this ;  here  we 
also  oppose  Godet's :  only  now,  and  not  right  after  the 
baptism.  Nor  can  the  meaning  be,  that  just  because  he 
could  expect  no  honour  he  intended  to  try  to  obtain  it 
(Bruckner),  for  the  succeeding  context  does  not  relate  an 
activity  in  Galilee ;  he  works  but  one  miracle,  and  that 
only  when  compelled.  The  evangelist's  counting,  at  the 
close  in  ver.  54,  expressly  calls  attention  to  this. 

Tap  gives  the  reason  for  his  going  to  Galilee,  although  he 
had  found  in  Samaria  such  a  hopeful  field  of  activity ;  for 
that  very  reason,  because  he  could  not  count  upon  honour 
there.  Hence  he  could  hope  there  not  to  be  observed, 
but  to  be  able  to  remain  in  rest  and  quiet.1  He  wished  to 
withdraw  a  while  from  that  scene  of  public  activity.  This 
would  most  probably  be  possible  in  Galilee.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  this  passage  is  not  so  utterly  inconceivable.2 
The  following  sentence  is  connected  with  this  one  by  ovv 
('  then '),  and  not  by  8e  ('  and ') ;  not  because  the  reception 
Jesus  found  is  to  be  contrasted  with  his  word  (Tholuck, 
compare  De  Wette),  although  both  as  to  substance  are  in 
contrast  with  each  other,  but  because  it  is  only  to  be  added, 
by  way  of  conclusion  to  what  precedes,  that  he  has  accord- 
ingly now  come  to  Galilee.  Therefore  ovv  refers  not  to 
ver.  44,  but  to  ver.  43. 

1  See  Hofmann,  IVeissagung  und  Erfullung  im  alten  und  im  neuen  Testa- 
rnente,  Nbrdlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87  ;  Der  Schriftbeiceis,  2d  ed., 
Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  171  f. 

2  Schwegler,  Theologische  Jahrbiicher,  Tubingen  1842,  I.  i.  pp.  164-166  ; 
compare  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung  der  Johanneischen 
Schri/ten,  Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

LUTH.  11.  F  JOHN. 
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Verse  45. 

Then  ivhen  he  vjas  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received 
him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  feast ;  for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast.  We  here  find 
the  same  contrast  between  Jesus'  design  and  the  reality 
that  appeared  in  the  journey  through  Samaria.  He  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  remain  unnoticed,  but  he  met  with  a 
joyful  welcome.  Yet  he  had  not  worked  his  miracles  among 
them,  but  in  Jerusalem. 

Verse  46. 

So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  made 
the  water  wine.  He  had  it  in  mind  to  withdraw  for  a  while 
into  stillness.  Hence  he  went  to  Cana,  to  the  retirement 
of  that  house  the  founding  of  which  he  had  consecrated. 
This  is  probably  wThat  the  evangelist  means  to  say  when  he 
recalls  the  miracle  of  changing  the  water  into  wine.  And, 
there  was  a  certain  nobleman  whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum. 

Verse  47. 

Wlien  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out  of  Judea  into 
Galilee,  he  went  unto  him,  and  besought  him  that  he  would, 
come  down  and  heal  his  son;  for  he  ivas  at  the  point  of 
death.  Baur  and  others  have  made  this  nobleman  a  heathen, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  him  with  the  centurion  in  Matt. 
viii.  5  ff.,  and  then  to  refute  or  correct  either  John  by 
Matthew  (Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld),  or 
Matthew  by  John  (Weizsacker).  But  this  is  all  arbitrary, 
since  the  two  incidents  are  in  every  respect  different.  The 
unyielding  belief  of  this  fiao-CkLicocr  ('  nobleman,'  namely,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas  at  Capernaum)  com- 
pels Him  to  do  a  miracle,  although  He  at  first  answered  the 
request  unfavourably,  and  with  a  reproof. 

Verse  48. 

Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 
The  belief  of  the  Galileans  and  of  this  man  of  Caper- 
naum was  at  first    only   a  belief  like  the  Judean  belief 
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in  miracles,  ii.  23.  They  received  him  joyfully,  ver.  45, 
because  of  the  signs  which  they  had  seen.  And  Jesus  must 
utter  the  reproof  to  this  man,  that  their  belief  is  never 
willing  to  have  any  other  foundation  than  miraculous 
signs.  Yet  they  were  inclined  towards  Him  though  He 
had  hitherto  done  miracles,  and  wrought,  not  among  them, 
but  only  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  And  this  man  holds 
so  confidently  to  his  belief  in  Jesus'  person,  that  His  word 
is  enough  to  make  him  sure  of  the  thing  he  wished  for. 

Verse  49. 

Unmoved  by  Jesus'  reproof,  the  father  continues :  Sir, 
come  down  ere  my  child  die. 

Verse  50. 

This  urgency  of  the  father's  prayer,  born  of  anxiety, 
decided  Jesus  to  consent :  Go  thy  way ;  thy  son  liveth. 
And  he  went  his  way.  As  a  reward  for  this,  even  before 
he  reaches  his  home  he  learns  the  certainty  of  the  answered 
prayer. 

Verses  51-53. 

On  the  way  he  receives  the  joyful  news  from  his 
servants,  Thy  son  liveth,  and  at  the  same  time  finds  that 
the  beginning  of  the  recovery  dates  from  Jesus'  words : 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  which  we  have  no  right  to 
exchange  with  the  Eoman  (Ewald :  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening),  that  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Since 
Cana  is  about  three  geographical  miles  distant  from  Caper- 
naum, we  must  either  assume  an  unknown  delay,  or  else  put 
the  meeting  in  the  evening,  which  begins  a  new  day  for 
the  Jews  (Hengstenberg,  Bruckner). 

Jesus  had  so  arranged  his  miraculous  help,  that  he 
freed  the  belief  from  the  miraculous  activity  and  referred 
it  to  His  word.1  It  is  said  of  the  Samaritans  in  ver.  41  : 
iiTia-Tevaav  Bia  rbv  \6yov  avrov  (they  '  believed  because  of 

1  Compare  Baur,  Kritische   Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanonischen  Evan- 
gelien,  Tubingen  1847,  p.  152. 
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liis  word'),  and  here,  in  ver.  50,  we  read  eirla-Tevaev  t&> 
Xoya  (he  '  believed  the  word ') ;  in  both  cases  alike,  the 
ground  and  object  of  belief  is  Jesus'  word.  This  is  the 
progress  of  belief,  which  the  evangelist  intends  to  depict 
by  the  two  examples  from  Samaria  and  Galilee.  He  pre- 
sents it  as  contrasted  with  the  Judean  belief  in  miracles, 
which  concealed  within  itself  real  unbelief.  The  last 
words  of  Jesus  quoted  by  the  evangelist,  which  denote 
the  true  constitution  of  belief,  apply  entirely  to  the  man 
before  us,  xx.  29  :  [icucapioi  ol  p,7)  IBovrea  teal  incrrevaav- 
reo-  ('  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  have  be- 
lieved ').  The  whole  gospel  is  so  planned  as  to  enable  us 
to  behold  the  development  of  belief  towards  this  end. 

Verse  54. 

The  incident  in  Samaria,  however,  had  an  importance 
not  simply  as  standing  alone,  and  in  reference  to  that  day, 
but  also  as  prophetic  of  the  future.  The  case  is  the  same 
here.  Jesus  does  not  yet  open  a  course  of  Galilean 
activity.  His  action  on  this  occasion  is  only  an  exception. 
The  evangelist  calls  attention  to  that  fact:  This  is  again 
the  second  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  vjhen  he  was  come  out 
of  Judea  into  Galilee.  Tovro  ('this')  is  the  subject, 
Seurepov  o-Tj/nelov  (c  second  miracle ')  is  the  predicate,  and 
irakw  ('  again ')  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  point  con- 
tained in  Bevrepov  ('  second ').  The  first  miracle  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  this  second  miracle  is  again 
in  Cana.  We  therefore  have  not  a  miraculous  activity, 
but  only  these  two  miracles,  both  of  a  private  character. 
The  whole  scene,  however,  is  a  prelude  to  the  future. 

That  man  from  Capernaum  represents  Galilee  in  general. 
Christ  speaks  to  him,  ver.  48,  in  the  plural;  and  what  is 
true  of  him  is  true  of  all.  In  Galilee,  as  in  Judea,  it  is 
only  by  miraculous  signs  apparent  to  the  senses  that  Jesus 
can  hope  to  awaken  belief.  But  the  result  in  Galilee  is  a 
different  one  from  that  in  Judea.  Here  he  will  succeed 
in  finding  a  larger  circle  of  disciples,  who  no  longer  need 
the  sensible  miracles  for  their  belief,  but  who  hold  simply 
to  his  word.     This  presupposes,  it  is  true,  that  the  one 
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who  begged  the  favour  from  Jesus  was  not  a  heathen,  as 
many  have  made  him  out  to  be.  Jesus,  in  ver.  48,  does 
not  mean  this  man  alone,  nor  the  nation  aside  from  this 
man  (Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  both,  and  therefore  the 
man  is  a  Galilean,  and  is  a  Jew.  Although  he  came  with 
belief,  yet  it  was  a  lack  in  his  belief  (against  Baumgarten- 
Crusius)  that  he  asked  Jesus  to  come  with  him  and  heal 
his  son.  The  centurion  spoke  very  differently,  Luke 
vii.  2  ff. :  ver.  7,  etVe  \6yq>  koX  ladrJTO)  6  7rat?  fxov  ('  But 
say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed ').  Hence 
Jesus  could  say  in  ver.  9 :  ovSe  iv  ra>  ,Iaparfk  roaavrriv 
7ricrTiv  evpov  ('  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel ').  Yet,  on  account  of  this  lack  of  belief,  the  noble- 
man does  not  deserve  the  accusations  Stier 1  makes  against 
him.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  clings  to  the  Lord  like  the 
wrestling  Jacob,  as  if  he  would  not  leave  him  till  he 
blessed  him.  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  at  once  sustains 
the  trial  of  belief — no  small  trial — which  Jesus  lays  upon 
him  by  commanding  him  to  believe  without  seeing,  ver. 
50.  In  the  renewed  life  of  his  son,  he  and  his  household 
themselves  find  eternal  life  in  belief,  iii.  36.  Thus  Jesus 
rewards  belief  on  his  word,  while  the  wrath  of  God 
remains  upon  the  unbelievers  of  Judea. 


Conclusion  of  First  Part. 

"With  this,  the  first  part  of  the  gospel  closes.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  incarnate  Word,  the  truth  and  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  all  Old  Testament 
revelation,  the  essential  satisfaction  of  human  need,  is 
introduced  and  introduces  himself  as  such,  is  witnessed  to 
and  witnesses  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  belief  and  unbelief,  and  half-belief,  which  contains 
unbelief  in  itself  or  which  develops  into  true  belief — a 
belief  needing  miracles  no  longer,  but  holding  only  to  the 
word,  and  finding  its   reward  in   living   communion  with 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,   3d  ed.,   Barmen   and  Elberfeld  1ST0,   vol.   iv.  p. 
183  ff. 
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Jesus.  The  first  swift  beginning  and  comprehensive 
attempt  of  Jesus,  his  limiting  himself  to  special  persons, 
and  his  return  into  quietness, — all  this  is  brought  before  us 
in  a  movement  which  is  spirally  progressive,  and  which 
displays  the  most  various  contrasts.  One  phrase,  however, 
is  the  centre  and  union  of  the  whole :  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  must  be  believed  in;  He  is  believed  in  by  God's 
decree,  and  unto  eternal  life ;  and  men  are  to  believe  in 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  self- witness. 

In  the  last  event,  however,  a  self-revelation  of  Jesus  is 
reported  which  is  not  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  the 
preceding,  but  more  special.  In  ver.  53  he  speaks  the 
words  6  vloa  crov  £$  ('  thy  son  liveth  '),  and  thereby  revealed 
himself  as  the  one  who  gives  life.  This  forms  the  transi- 
tion to  the  next  section.  Hence  Stier 1  has  connected  this 
account  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  as  one  section ; 
but  that  is  because  he  does  not  understand  the  peculiar 
construction  of  our  gospel.  After  what  was  said  above,  we 
hardly  need  any  further  proof  that  vers.  46-54  necessarily 
belong  to  what  precedes.  We  have,  however,  already  seen 
that  in  this  gospel  the  close  of  one  section  is  usually  at 
the  same  time  the  transition  to  the  next  section.  We  do 
not  need,  therefore,  to  be  led  astray  in  our  division  by  the 
certainly  apparent  relation  of  these  verses  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters. 

Jesus  reveals  himself  as  the  life,  then  as  the  light ; 
both  in  a  rising  climax,  and  both  in  contrast  with  and 
under  the  contradiction  of  the  unbelief  of  Israel.  The 
fifth  chapter  leads  us  directly  into  this  contest. 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jesv,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  JEWS. 

Chapteks  V.-XII. 

V.,  VI.  Jesus  the  Life. — Beginning  of  the  Contest. 

THE  evangelist  leaves  the  thread  of  continuous  historical 
narration.  He  has,  indeed,  led  Jesus  to  Galilee. 
But  he  is  silent  as  to  His  stay  there,  and  likewise  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  section,  chap,  vii.,  as  to  His  activity 
there.  He  simply  ranges  one  upon  the  other,  single  frag- 
ments, chiefly  from  Jerusalem,  as  a  clear  sign  that  the 
history  serves  him  as  a  means  of  instructing,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  doctrine. 

The  instruction  and  doctrine  have,  however,  other  con- 
tents than  what  the  history  contains,  namely,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God.  And  so  the  evangelist  ensures  at  the  same  time  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  history,  and  thereby  arms  belief 
against  attacks  upon,  and  aspersions  of,  Jesus  the  Christ 
on  the  part  of  unbelief.  And  since  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  entirely  conditioned  upon  Him,  and  has  a  similar 
form  with  Him,  the  evangelist,  in  the  same  act,  teaches 
men  how  rightly  to  understand  the  form  and  position  of 
Christ's  church  in  the  world,  and  secures  those  who  belong 
to  that  church  against  the  hostility  especially  of  Jewish 
unbelief.  The  characteristic  thing  in  the  church,  as  in 
Jesus,  in  the  former  because  in  the  latter,  is  that  they 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  contradiction  of  unbelief  and 
disobedience,  while  the  salvation  which  they  give  is  only 
imparted  to  the  obedience  of  belief. 
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Each  of  these  has  its  history,  the  exhibition  of  salvation 
and  the  contradiction  against  it  and  against  its  offer.  The 
part  of  the  gospel  with  which  we  here  have  to  deal  contains 
both  of  these ;  the  exhibition  of  salvation  in  its  various 
essential  sides,  and  the  course  of  Jewish  contradiction  from 
its  occasion  and  its  first  utterance,  to  its  completion  in  the 
decree  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  to  the  last  judicial  words  of 
Jesus.  Previously,  his  finding  belief  outside  of  Judea  was 
not  sought  by  him,  but  was  ordered  by  God,  and  brought 
to  him  by  God.  And  thus  the  contest  with  Israel's  un- 
belief in  which  he  now  becomes  entangled,  is  not  sought 
by  him,  but  is  introduced  without  his  will.  Previously, 
the  opposition  to  his  self-witness  as  the  Son  of  God  found 
a  semblance  of  legal  foundation  in  his  form  of  flesh,  and 
this  foundation  will  ever  remain  in  so  far  as  he  testifies 
to  himself  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  still  other  seeming 
foundations  for  opposition  will  be  added  from  the  letter  of 
the  law,  or  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  general, 
in  so  far  as  Jesus  exhibits  his  divine  Sonship  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  Old  Testament  revelation  in  its  various  sides. 
This  will  at  once  be  clear  to  us  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  form  the  first  section  of 
this  second  part.  For,  as  we  saw  above,1  there  is  a  break 
in  the  historical  narrative  at  the  sixth  chapter.  This 
section  is  of  two  parts,  moreover,  because  Judea  and 
Galilee  are  to  be  brought  together  and  to  be  contrasted 
with  each  other,  on  account  both  of  the  similarity  of 
Jesus'  conduct  and  claim  and  of  his  experience.  We  here 
find  ourselves  still  in  the  first  stage  of  the  contest,  which 
reaches  its  height  in  chapters  vii—  x.  The  fact  that  Jesus 
reveals  himself  first  as  the  life,  and  then  in  the  second 
section  as  the  light,  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  state- 
ments concerning  him  in  the  opening  of  the  gospel.  In 
that  opening,  however,  the  evangelist's  proclamation  returns 
again  to  the  true  life  of  the  new  birth  which  is  bestowed 
on  believers,  i.  12  f . ;  and  here  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
returns  from  light  to  life. 

The  third  part  of  the  gospel  has  also  a  certain  analogy 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  204  f. 
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with  the  third  paragraph  of  the  opening.  In  the  latter, 
the  glorious  revelation  of  grace  in  the  only-begotten  Son 
is  praised ;  and  in  the  former,  chapters  xiii.-xx.,  we  find  at 
heart  nothing  but  a  magnifying  of  Jesus'  love,  or  an  announce- 
ment of  the  glory  which  he  has  revealed  to  his  disciples  in 
the  revelation  of  his  unending  love. 

Attention  may  further  be  called  to  still  another  phase  of 
the  analogy.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  opening  moves 
entirely  in  the  contrast  between  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
and  his  reception  in  the  world,  between  believers  and  un- 
believers ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  second  part  of 
the  gospel.  And  as  the  evangelist  forsakes  this  contrast 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  opening,  and  only  announces 
the  blessed  experience  which  they,  his  own,  have  had  in 
communion  with  him,  in  the  same  way  the  third  part  of 
the  gospel  passes  from  the  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jews  to  the  announcement  of  Jesus'  love  to  his  own,  who 
stood  in  the  communion  of  belief  with  him.  These  mani- 
fold references  and  analogies  permit  us  to  recognise  the 
deep  internal  unity  of  conception,  which  is  based  upon  the 
energetic  self-limitation  of  the  evangelist  to  that  which  is 
essential  in  the  revelation  and  proclamation  of  Jesus. 

V.   1-47. 

The  God-like  Activity  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Opposition. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  it  is  treated 
in  three  paragraphs.  (1.)  Vers.  1-9  report  the  deed 
which  becomes  the  occasion  of  opposition ;  (2.)  Vers. 
10—18  relate  the  growth  and  intensifying  of  the  antagon- 
ism;  (3.)  Vers.  19-47  contain  the  declaration  as  to  him- 
self and  as  to  the  right  of  his  claim,  made  by  Jesus  in 
view  of  the  opposition. 

(1.)  Verses  1-9.   The  Occasion. 

Veese  1. 

After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.     The   evangelist  does  not  say  how 
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long  after.  The  continuation  of  the  narrative  by  fiera 
ravra  ('  after  this ')  is  quite  customary  in  John's  gospel.1 
Liicke' s  distinction  between  fiera  rovro,  as  denoting  im- 
mediate, and  /xera  ravra,  as  denoting  more  distant  sequence, 
is  entirely  incapable  of  proof  (see  Meyer),  and  is  also 
arbitrary  linguistically. 

The  Feast. 

A  feast,  without  closer  definition.  The  Sinaitic,  it  is 
true,  has  the  article  97  eoprij  ('  the  feast ').  But  the 
authorities,  ABD  etc.,  on  the  other  side  are  too  strong. 
The  addition  of  the  article  is  easy  to  explain  from  the  old 
exposition,  which  made  this  a  passover ;  see  Meyer.  Jesus 
goes  thither  on  account  of  the  feast,  and  not,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  former 
activity  in  Judea.  The  latter  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that 
we  after  this  behold  him  active  in  Galilee  again.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  the  former  was  the  case,  and  hence 
that  the  feast  was  not  the  feast  of  Purim,  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  deliverance  from  Haman's  murderous  plans. 
Purim  is,  however,  commonly  taken  to  be  the  feast  meant 
(Hug,  Olshausen,  Wieseler,  Baumlein,  Meyer,  Godet),  be- 
cause it  falls  in  March  (14  and  15  Adar),  and  thus  seems 
most  easily  to  fit  the  last  statement  of  time,  iv.  35,  and  the 
next  one,  vi.  4.  The  worldly  character  of  this  feast,  the 
celebration  of  which  was  not  bound  to  the  temple,  makes 
it  improbable  that  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
it  (see  Hengstenberg,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Bruckner).  And 
if  he  went  for  the  sake  of  working,  why  should  he  not 
rather  have  chosen  the  passover,  which  came  but  a  month 
later,  vi.  4  ?  But  if  it  be  not  Purim,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
feasts,  and  the  passover  at  vi.  4  falls  in  the  next  year.  It  is 
then  not  possible  to  say  which  feast  it  was  (Liicke,  De  Wette, 
Tholuck,  Brtickner),  since  the  evangelist  has  not  defined  it. 
It  is  labour  lost  to  guess  the  passover  (Lampe,  Hengsten- 
berg), or  Pentecost  (Bengel),  or  Tabernacles  (Krafft,2  Lich- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

-  Krafft,  Chronoloyie  und  Harrnonie  der  vier  Evanrjelien,  Erlangen  184S, 
p.  98. 
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tenstein,1  Piiggenbach2),  though  the  last  is  the  most  probable. 
The  evangelist  did  not  define  it,  because  he  wished  to  em- 
phasize only  this  point,  namely,  that  Jesus  did  not  go  to 
Jerusalem  without  being  occasioned  to  go  by  a  feast. 

Verse  2. 

There  is — it  doubtless  still  existed  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city — at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep-gate  a  'pool.  This  is 
at  least  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  reading  eVl 
rf)  ('  at  the  '),3  irvkrj  ('  gate ')  being  supplied  after  -rrpofiaTucfi 
('  sheep  ').  Meyer  emphasizes  ico\vii(3r)6pq,  and  connects  it 
with  TrpofiaTinf] :  there  is  at  the  sheep-pool  Bethesda.  But 
then  the  evangelist  would  not  tell  his  readers  what  Bethesda 
was.  The  sheep-gate  |N3?n  -ij;:y  is  mentioned,  at  Neh.  iii.  1, 
32,  xii.  39,  as  near  the  temple.  Whence  its  name  came 
we  do  not  know.  Probably  it  was  connected  with  the 
sheep  appointed  for  sacrifice. 

Bethesda. 

At  this  place  was  a,  pool,  called  (iiriXeyofiivr)  introduces  a 
characteristic  name  of  this  very  pool)  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Bethesda,  with  five  porches.  Bethesda  is  commonly  explained 
as  fc^Dn  rps,  '  domus  benignitatis '  ('  house  of  grace '). 
Delitzsch4  explains  it  as  beth  (e)  stdw  (^ED,  VDDX,  aroa, 
porch),  house  of  porches,  which  is  less  probable.  The  name, 
doubtless,  is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  place  for  poor 
sick  people,  for  which  purpose  five  porches,  with  vaulted 
arches,  surrounded  the  little  pool.  Where  we  are  to  look 
for  Bethesda  now  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  pool  may 
have  been  filled  up5  (Godet).  The  fountain  of  the  pool 
may   be   identical   with   the    present    Mary's   fountain,6   a 

1  Lichten stein,  Lehensgeschkhte  des  Herrn  Jesu  Christi  in  chronologischer 
Ueberskht,  Erlangen  1856,  p.  198. 

2  Riggenbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  dasLeben  des  Herrn  Jesu,  Basel  1858,  p.  40S. 

3  The  omission  of  these  words  in  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  is  evidently  a 
correction,  intended  to  make  the  sentence  easier. 

4  Delitzsch,  Talmudische  Studien,  Zeitschrift  fur  die,  gesammte  lutherische 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  1856,  pp.  622-624. 

5  Ritter,  Erdkunde  Asiens,  Berlin  1852,  vol.  viii.  part  2,  pp.  329,  443. 

6  Robinson,  Palastina,  Halle  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  148  ff. 
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thought  which  Tobler  l  discusses  at  length  without  noticing 
Bobinson's  suggestion.  At  any  rate,  we  may  with  Tobler  say, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  find  the  pool  again  at  all  or 
not.  Lieutenant  Warren  made  excavations  and  found  water- 
reservoirs  and  porches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birket-Israel, 
a  large,  dry,  grass  and  shrub  overgrown,  square  hollow, 
north  of  the  Haram,  whither  tradition  puts  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  This  can  hardly  be  Bethesda.  These  things  are 
probably  connected  with  the  water-supply  for  Jerusalem,  and 
for  the  temple-worship.2 

Verses  3,  4. 

On  the  floors  of  the  porches  lay  a  multitude  (jroXv, '  great,' 
after  irkrjOoa  is  to  be  struck  out,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  manuscripts)  of  impotent  folk :  blind,  halt,  withered, 
— namely,  with  withered  limbs, — waiting  for  the  moving  of 
the  tvatcr.  For  an  angel  came  down  into  the  pool  from  time 
to  time,  and  troubled  the  water.  Wliosoever  then  first,  after 
the  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  what- 
soever disease  he  had.  The  words  iKhe-^o/juevaiv  .  .  .  voa-^/aart 
(in  the  English  '  waiting  ...  he  had  ')  are  wanting  in  k  B  C  ; 
the  last  words  of  the  third  verse  in  A  L;  and  only  the 
fourth  verse  is  lacking  in  D.  Besides,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent readings  in  the  text.  Hence  this  whole  passage  is 
critically  more  than  suspicious.  It  is  no  less  doubtful  as 
to  its  substance.  The  first  part,  it  is  true, — the  close  of  the 
third  verse, — is  a  correct  gloss  as  to  the  fact ;    this  appears 

1  Tobler,  Die  S'doahquelle  unci  der  Oelberg,  St.  Gallen  1852. 

2  Instead  of  Btifeela  (A  C  I  Lachmarm),  X  L  33,  Eusebius  Onomasticon, 
and  Tiscbendorf  in  bis  eigbtb  edition  read  B»4£a0«,  D  reads  BiX^tffa,  B 
B>j<Va;2«.  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Xazara,  Ziiricb  1871,  vol.  ii.  p.  177, 
points  to  tbe  city-quarter  Bezetba  or  New  City,  at  Jerusalem,  as  if  tbe  pool 
were  named  from  it.  It  is  true  tbat  tradition  places  it  on  tbe  northern  slope  of 
tbe  temple,  wbere  tbe  bill  Bezetba  rises  and  tbe  new  city  begins  (see  Josepbus, 
De  hello  judaico,  V.  iv.  2,  Opera,  Amsterdam  1726,  vol.  i.  p.  328  ;  V.  v.  8, 
ibid.  p.  336).  This  combination  bas,  however,  little  to  support  it.  It  would 
be  easier  to  find  in  the  name  a  confirmation  of  Delitzsch's  suggestion  tbat 
the  name  is  to  be  traced  back  to  beth  (e)  staiv.  The  readings  are  so  uncertain 
that  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  decide  upon  the  right  one.  The  safest 
thing  will  be  to  keep  to  the  reading  of  A  and  C.  Not  understanding  it,  they 
have  made  Bezetba,  or  still  worse,  Betbsaida,  out  of  it. 
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from  the  seventh  verse.  But  the  conception  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  words  in  the  fourth  verse  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Biblical  mode  of  viewing  things.  That  the 
common  and  constant  phenomena  of  nature  should  be  called 
forth  by  the  special  activity  of  angels,  finds  no  support  in 
the  Scriptures.1  Although,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
spirits  do  rule  in  the  life  of  nature,  still  they  belong  not  to 
the  sphere  of  the  '  causae  emcientes '  ('  efficient  causes '), 
but  to  that  of  the  '  causae  finales  '  ('  final  causes ').  They 
mediate  the  teleological  connection  of  the  life  of  nature  with 
the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
simple  fact  of  an  ordinary  healing  fountain.  If  this  passage 
were  genuine,  it  would  find  its  analogue  in  no  other. 
Besides,  the  later  age  would  have  been  much  more  inclined 
to  put  in  such  a  peculiar  addition,  than  to  leave  the  words 
out  if  they  were  genuine.  The  last  words  also,  a>  SrfTrore 
(f  of  whatsoever '),  are  somewhat  extravagant.  In  short, 
everything  speaks  for  the  striking  out  of  the  whole  passage. 

Verse  5. 

Among  the  sick  people  at  this  place  there  was  one  who 
was  calculated  to  excite  sympathy  more  than  the  others. 
The  evangelist  mentions  the  long  continuance  of  his  disease 
not  as  a  merely  external  remark,  but  as  the  motive  for 
Jesus'  action.  He  desires  to  urge  the  point  that  Jesus 
worked  the  miracle,  not  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  con- 
tinuous activity,  but  only  out  of  pity,  as  an  exception.  This 
is  clear,  partly  from  the  detailed  way  in  which  the  place  is 
designated,  and  partly  from  the  citation  of  the  thirty-eight 
years.  Jesus  healed  the  sick  man  at  a  place  of  suffering 
and  of  pity  (B^deaSd  '  locus  benignitatis '),  and  among 
the  many  afflicted  men,  he  healed  one  who  already  had 
thirty-eight  years  in  his  infirmity,  that  is,  who  had  been  ill 
thirty-eight  years.  But  at  the  same  time,  Jesus  performed 
this  miracle  both  as  a  testimony  to  and  as  a  trial  for  Israel. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  heals  an  infirm  man, 
and  that  without  having  been  asked,  and  above  all  on  the 

1  Against  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeiceis,  2d  ed.,  Kordlingen  185",  vol.  i. 
p.  327. 
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Sabbath.  He  seems  to  have  sought  this  place,  and  to  have 
intended  to  heal  one  of  the  sick.  At  least  the  narrative 
gives  such  an  impression. 

Vekse  6. 

For  Jesus,  in  that  He  himself  asks  the  sick  man  a 
question,  which  must  have  excited  a  wish  and  a  hope  in 
him,  directs  his  longing  and  hoping  thoughts  at  once  to 
His  person.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  The  man  did  not 
know  at  all  who  it  was  that  addressed  him ;  see  ver.  1 3. 
Jesus  contents  himself  with  this  small  measure  of  dawning 
belief.  Hence  the  healing  was  not  the  reward  of  belief, 
but  had  the  ground  for  its  consummation  in  Jesus  himself. 

Verse  7. 

To  the  long  continuance  of  the  illness  was  added  the 
helpless  forsaken  state  of  the  sick  man,  as  a  motive  for 
Jesus'  decision.  /  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled, 
to  put  me  into  the  pool :  but  while  I  am  going,  another  steps 
down  before  me.  It  was  an  intermittent  healing  fountain, 
not  enclosed  by  itself,  and  hence  its  water  soon  mingled 
with  the  rest  of  the  pool.  Therefore,  if  a  sick  man  would 
experience  its  healing  effect,  he  must  hasten  to  come  into 
the  first  flow.  Perhaps,  too,  the  way  to  the  water,  probably 
down  steps,  was  narrow.  The  infirm  man  had  no  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  care  for  him  and  put  him  quickly  in 
the  flowing  water, — hence  ftaXrj  exactly :  '  throw,'  to  cast 
him  in, — and  he  himself  was  too  helpless  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  right  spot  at  once.  All  this  is  spoken  with  a  certain 
tone  of  resignation. 

Verse  8. 

So  much  the  more  does  Jesus  direct  His  helpful,  power- 
ful sympathy  to  him.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  And 
Jesus'  words  at  once  fulfil  themselves.  The  repetition  of 
Jesus'  words  gives  this  impression. 

Verse  9. 
The    testimony    concerning    himself   which  Jesus    here 
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offered  was  easy  to  understand  for  all  who  saw  the  healed 
man.  They  could,  and  they  should,  recognize  in  this,  that 
the  power  of  a  new  and  healing  life  was  given  in  Him,  a 
life  which  He  offered  even  without  being  solicited.  This 
healing  was  therefore  a  question  put  to  Jerusalem.  The 
question  which  he  asked  the  sick  man  was  meant  for  the 
whole  nation.  Thus  the  man  is  in  a  measure,  it  is  true,  a 
type  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems  to  me  far-fetched  to  say 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering 
in  the  desert  (Krafft).  The  emphasis  rather  lies  on  the  on 
tto\vv  iforj  ypovov  e^et  (sc.  ttjv  aadeveiav,  '  that  he  had  been 
ill  a  long  time ').     This  is  also  true  of  the  nation. 

If,  however,  the  question  was  especially  meant  for  the 
nation,  we  understand,  in  the  first  place,  why  Jesus  did  not 
demand  that  decided  belief  should  come  to  meet  Him,  but 
Himself  awakened  it,  and  why  little  is  said  about  the  man, 
because  he  recedes  in  comparison  with  the  general  meaning. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  we  see  that  Jesus  offers  Jerusa- 
lem a  new  opportunity.  He  makes  a  new  trial.  Yet  the 
possibility  of  belief  must  become  more  difficult  to  the  degree 
in  which  belief  is  refused.  Israel  had  to  believe  on  the 
Nazarene,  because  it  would  not  hear  of  the  one  born  in 
Bethlehem,  and  the  same  law  repeats  itself  on  every  further 
stage  in  the  history  of  salvation.  Previously  Jesus,  testified 
to  as  the  Son  of  the  Father  by  the  last  and  greatest  prophet, 
came  to  his  temple  with  open  self-proclamation  and  with 
rich  manifestation  of  his  miraculous  power.  Now,  Israel 
must  believe  on  the  simple  feast-pilgrim, — which  He  from 
this  time  forward  is  and  continues  to  be  for  Jerusalem, — 
who,  moved  by  pity,  healed  that  one  sick  man,  and  that 
upon  the  Sabbath,  but  otherwise  did  not  testify  to  himself 
at  all.  He  who  wished  to  be  recognized  as  the  Saviour  of 
Israel,  seemed  to  offend  against  the  very  fundamental  law 
of  the  government  of  God's  church.  How  much  more  was 
it  now  necessary  to  hold  firm  to  the  essence  which  appeared 
in  Jesus,  and  to  free  oneself  from  the  letter  of  the  law  ? 

The  more  offensive  Jesus  became,  the  more  difficult  was 
belief,  and  just  so  much  keener  and  more  compelling  grew 
the  dilemma ;    that  they  must  behold   in   Him   a   sinner 

LUTH.  II.  G  JOHN. 
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worthy  of  death,  or  a  man  who  in  a  God-like  manner  effects 
life  in  the  world,  unfettered  by  the  limits  which  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  traced.  The  fact  of  the  healing  by  his  mighty 
word,  witnesses  to  his  Lordship  over  the  Sabbath  as  well 
as  over  the  temple.  What  an  importance  must  this  one 
event  have  gained  in  this  way !  It  is  conceivable  that  it 
became  the  starting-point  of  all  further  transactions  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jews,  and  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  be 
surprised  when  at  a  much  later  date  we  see  that  both  come 
back  to  it,  vii.  21  ff.  The  point,  however,  was  this,  how 
the  act  was  viewed,  namely,  whether  they  laid  stress  on  the 
healing  or  on  the  apparent  breach  of  the  Sabbath  which 
Jesus  committed  and  caused  the  healed  man  to  commit. 
We  see  both  sides  of  these  views  represented  in  a  character- 
istic manner  in  what  follows. 

(2.)  Vekses  10-18.  The  Antagonism. 

Veeses  10,  11. 

The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him  that  ivas  cured,  It  is  the 
Sabbath-day :  it  is  not  laivfid  for  thee  to  carry  thy  led.  He 
answered  them,  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  sa,me  said  unto 
me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  The  healed  man  having 
been  informed  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  that  his  deed 
was  unbecoming  the  day,  justifies  this  deed  by  the  authority 
of  the  one  who  had  made  him  whole. 

Verse  12. 

Then  ashed  they  him,  What  man  is  that  which  said  unto 
thee,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  Jews  only  ask  who  had  told  him  to  do  this  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  deed  forbidden  by  the  law.  They  do  not  inquire 
who  had  healed  him,  the  fact  to  which  the  man  had  referred 
in  the  eleventh  verse,  and  one  winch  they  might  well  have 
found  worthy  of  the  first  attention. 

Verses  13,  14. 

And  it  is  again  characteristic  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  questioned  does  not  reply  that  Jesus  had  bidden  him 
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do  it,  the  answer  apparently  required  by  the  Jews'  question. 
Instead  of  this,  he  waits  till  he  again  meets  Jesus,  who  had 
retired  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  and  learns  who  he  is. 
Then  in  the  fifteenth  verse  he  replies  to  the  Jews,  that 
Jesus  has  made  him  whole.  [The  Jews  speak  of  the  sup- 
posed sin ;  the  man  speaks  of  the  healing.]  All  this  shows 
the  mood  of  both. 

Verse  15. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  announcement  in  this  verse  is  a 
token  of  deep  hard-heartedness  and  reprobation  (Schleier- 
macher),  then  this  difference  of  moods  does  not  exist.  But 
even  the  characteristic  difference  of  utterance  and  of  con- 
ception which  lies  in  the  words  is  a  testimony  against  such 
a  view :  this  was  observed  by  Chrysostom,  and  Lucke  un- 
justly calls  the  remark  too  acute.1  Nor  do  we,  therefore, 
need  to  leave  the  reason  for  the  announcement  undecided 
(Baumgarten-Crusius).  It  is  to  be  sought,  with  Bengel 
and  De  Wette,  in  the  design  to  justify  himself  before  his 
spiritual  rulers. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  meet  the  cured  man  in  the 
temple.  This  is  doubtless  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance, 
though  most  of  the  later  exegetes  (except  Meyer  and  Godet) ' 
have  failed  to  observe  it.  It  was  certainly  for  the  purpose 
of  thanking  God  for  the  healing.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  perceive  that  Jesus  is  able  to  speak  to  him  the  words 
in  the  fourteenth  verse :  '  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole  :  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.'  It  is  true  that 
He  reminds  him  of  his  sin,  the  punishment  of  which  he 
should  behold  in  his  illness,  and  for  which  he  had  to  expect 
heavier,  probably  eternal,  punishment  in  case  he  renewed 
the  sin.  But  this  presupposes  an  already  existing  repent- 
ant and  thankful  disposition,  and  is  not  intended  to  awaken 
such  a  state  of  mind.  These  two  things,  the  fact  that  the 
man  was  in  the  temple,  and  that  Jesus  addressed  these 
words  to  him,  show  that  the  blessing  he  had  experienced 
had  not  failed  to  make  the  proper  moral  impression  upon 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  dxs  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  2d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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him.  In  tliis  the  Jews  are  contrasted  with  hirn,  since  the 
event  made  the  opposite  impression  upon  them,  because  of 
the  offence  which  it  contained  for  the  unbelief  of  those  who 
clave  unto  the  obedience  to  the  letter. 

Verse  16. 

And  therefore  did  the  Jcivs  persecute  Jesus,  because  he  had 
done  these  things  on  the  Sabbath-day.  With  this  begins  the 
conflict,  which  grows  more  ardent  step  by  step  until  its 
final  tragic  issue.  'E&iwkov  ('  persecuted ')  here  means  only 
the  hostile  disposition,  and  not  a  legal  process  yet  The 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  does  not  seem  to  them  an  isolated 
event  (we  do  not  read :  hroliqaev,  '  did '),  but  one  charac- 
teristic of  Jesus'  general  posture  towards  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (eVo/ei,  '  was  in  the  habit  of  doing '). 

Verse  17. 

Jesus'  justification  only  serves  to  increase  their  anta- 
gonism. The  words,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work,  place  him  in  his  activity  in  such  a  manner  on  a  level 
with  God,  that  the  opposition  of  unbelief,  especially  against 
the  supposed  Sabbath-breaker  (compare  ver.  1 8),  could  only 
be  the  more  intense.  In  what  sense  does  Jesus  make  him- 
self equal  to  his  Father  ?  Baumgarten-Crusius  and  Meyer 
are  right  in  declaring  themselves  against  the  explanation 
offered  by  Olshausen  and  De  Wette,  namely,  that  Jesus 
intends  to  say  of  himself,  that,  as  God  combines  repose  and 
activity  in  the  Sabbath's  rest,  so  he  combines  religious  con- 
templation with  moral,  benevolent  activity.  The  text  gives 
as  little  support  to  this  as  it  does  to  De  Wette's  view  con- 
cerning an  assault  here  made  upon  false  notions  as  to  the 
rest  intended  on  the  Sabbath.  When  Jesus  called  God  his 
Father,  this  title  only  received  a  distinctive  sense  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  made  himself  equal  to  God  in  a 
special  respect.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Jews  draw  the  former 
as  a  conclusion  from  the  latter.  This  is  evidently  the 
grammatical  relation  of  the  two  sentences  to  each  other  in 
ver.  18,  and  not  the  reverse;  nor  are  they  two  parallel 
sentences   (Baumgarten-Crusius).     But   it   is   true  that  he 
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can  only  put  his  activity  on  a  level  with  the  divine  activity 
because  he  can  call  God  his  Father  in  a  specific  sense. 
For  this  is  not  said  of,  and  intended  to  refer  to,  those  related 
to  God  in  general  in  the  freest  sense  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ; 
it  bears  exclusively  upon  the  relation  of  the  one  Son  to  his 
Father. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  one  very  common 
error  in  the  explanation  of  this  passage.  They  have  con- 
ceived in  too  general  a  way  the  contrast  of  rest  and  activity, 
which  they  have  placed  at  the  foundation  of  the  words  as  a 
religious  presupposition.  God  did  not  contrast  the  Sabbath 
with  his  action  in  general.  He  contrasted  it  with,  and  set 
it  at  the  end  of,  his  act  of  creation.1  At  that  point  began 
a  new  activity  on  the  part  of  God,  and  its  Sabbath  has  not 
come  yet.  We  may  therefore  say  that  a  day  of  rest  has 
not  yet  been  appointed  for  the  human  activity  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  second  divine  activity,  but  only  for  the  one 
corresponding  to  the  creative.  We  may  learn  what  the 
work  of  God  is,  which  he  effects  from  that  point  onwards, 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus  came  to  do  and  to  complete  God's 
work;  see  for  example  iv.  34.  Hence  all  the  action  of 
God  since  the  creation,  or  rather  since  the  Sabbath  of  God 
which  concluded  the  creation,  is  essentially  related  only  to 
Christ  and  his  work.  Therefore  it  is  of  a  salvation- bringing,, 
a  redeeming  kind. 

The  execution  of  the  will  of  God  unto  salvation  is  Christ's 
work,  because  it  is  God's  work.  The  gradual  realisation  of 
this  saving  will  is  the  substantial  contents  of  the  divine 
action  since  its  Sabbath  began.  And  for  this  work  there  is 
no  Sabbath  either  for  him  or  for  the  Son,  whose  action 
wholly  coincides  with  that  work  of  God.  In  this  sense, 
then,  Jesus  speaks  these  words.  The  redemptive  working 
and  executing  God's  saving  will  still  continues,  and  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  Its  Sabbath  has  not  yet  come.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  his  corresponding  action,  or  rather  of  that 
action  of  his  which  performs  the  work  in  question.  This 
is  similar  to,  though  deeper  in  conception  than,  Matt.  xii. 

1  See  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeiveis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1S57,  vol.  i.  pp. 
267,  2S0.   . 
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10-13,  where  lie  justifies  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
synagogue  by  other  acts  of  deliverance  which  they  unhesi- 
tatingly allowed  themselves  to  perform  on  that  day.  He 
emphasizes  the  right  of  redemption,  since  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  conclusion,  but  still  stands  in  the  course  of  its 
history. 

The  ordinary  explanation  is,  that  God's  rest  does  not 
exclude  his  activity.  This  alters  the  specific  meaning  of 
the  Sabbath.  But  in  particular  it  leaves  the  expression 
eW  apTi  ('  hitherto ')  unexplained.  We  should  expect,  '  in 
spite  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,'  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  not  an  expression  which  evidently  includes  the  thought 
that  the  time  of  rest  is  not  yet  come  (against  Meyer). 
Since  God  the  creator  rests  from  creating,  God  the  redeemer 
works  through  the  Son.  The  new  Sabbath  came  with  the 
day  of  the  glorification  of  Christ  in  his  resurrection.  That 
closed  the  fact  of  redemption.  That  day  stands  as  a  divid- 
ing wall  between  the  time  of  the  redemption  and  of  its 
acceptation,  just  as  the  old  Sabbath  stood  between  creation 
and  preservation  or  ruling.  Since  then,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  active,  immanent  principle  of  sacred  history,  as  Christ 
was  in.  the  time  of  redemption.  This  last  thought  is  also 
contained  in  these  words  of  Christ.  For  the  connection  is 
not  intended  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  epyd^eaOat  ('  to 
work')  should  be  said  of  both  in  exactly  the  same  sense, 
and  that  the  working  of  the  Son  should  only  come  forth  at 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Father.  The  thing  said  here  must 
be  like  what  the  context  presents  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graph, ver.  19  ff.,  namely,  that  the  action  belongs  to  the 
Father  in  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  and  to  the  Son  in 
so  far  as  it  completes  itself  in  the  world.  Jesus  here 
designates  himself  as  the  continuing  organ  of  all  divine 
redeeming  activity. 

Veese  18. 

The  keenness  of  the  dilemma  to  which  the  matter  is  at 
once  brought  upon  this  first  occasion  of  the  contest,  a  con- 
test intensifying  and  developing  itself  from  this  time  on- 
wards, calls  forth  also  opposition  at  once  in  all  its  keenness. 
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In  the  sixteenth  verse  it  says  iSlaKov  ('  they  persecuted '), 
but  in  the  eighteenth  we  find  fxdXkov  i^rovv  avrou  cuttok- 
relvac  (they  '  sought  the  more  to  kill  him  ').1  It  is  not  as 
if  we  were  so  to  understand  it  that  fiaXkov,  with  the  mean- 
ing '  now  indeed,'  should  indicate  the  advance  from  Ziauceiv 
('  to  persecute')  to  fyreiv  diroicTelvai,  ('to  seek  to  slay'),  as 
Bengel  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  would  persuade  us.  MdXXov 
belongs  to  itfrovv,  and  Sicofcetv  already  includes  in  itself  the 
wish  to  slay  (Meyer).  Baumgarten-Crusius  regards  tins  as 
essentially  improbable.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  command  touching  the  Sabbath, 
the  strictness  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  the  appa- 
rent offence  against  this  law  that  made  Jesus'  words  unen- 
durable, the  words  in  which  he  called  God  his  awn  special 
('iSiov, '  proprium,'  belonging  peculiarly  to  him)  Father,  in 
that  he  at  the  same  time  made  himself  equal  to  God.  The 
former  point  lay  in  the  6  TraT-qp  \iov  ('  my  Father'),  the  latter 
in  the  making  the  ipyd^eaOai  ('  to  work  ')  the  same  for  both.2 
"Icrov  eavrbv  ttoiwv  tc.r.X.  ('  making  himself  equal '  etc.)  is 
neither  a  conclusion  from  (thus  Lticke),  nor  a  presupposi- 
tion for,  that  which  precedes.  If  the  Jews  saw  in  Jesus  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  such  a  speech  must  excite  them  in 
the  extreme. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  here  about  external  '  tempta- 
tions '  (against  Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  only  about  their 
disposition  and  their  inward  desire  (i^rjTow,  '  they  sought '), 
as  it  was  made  more  intense  by  Jesus'  reply.  Thus,  as  we 
see,  at  the  very  beginning  the  issue  is  already  settled.  Of 
necessity,  the  psychological  fact  transplanted  itself  into  the 
external  reality.  Previously,  however,  the  disposition  and 
the  desire  must  become  a  persistent  psychological  character, 
and  this  character  must  grow  clear  and  decided,  so  that  the 
desire  may  become  a  settled  purpose,  and  that  purpose  ripen 
into  a  formal  resolution.     In  what  follows  we  see  the  un- 


1  [It  will  be  observed  that  the  like  phrase  in  the  received  text,  and  in  the 
English  version  of  the  sixteenth  verse,  is  rejected  as  spurious  by  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and  Hort.— C.  R.  G.] 

2  Compare  Hofmann,  Der  ScTiriftbeiveis,  2d  ed.,  Xordlingen  1S57,  vol.  i. 
p.  133  ;  and  Meyer. 
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belief  of  Israel  pass  through  this  development.  Jesus'  self- 
witness,  which  is  to  perfect  the  belief  on  miracles  by  making 
it  a  true  belief  on  and  in  the  word,  is  also  the  thing  which 
causes  the  first  offence  at  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  to  grow 
to  the  peremptory  death  resolution. 

(3.)  Verses  19-47.  Jesus'  Self- Witness. 

The  declaration  Jesus  here  makes  is  nothing  but  a 
development  of  the  words  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  which 
had  only  increased  the  offence.  They  treat  of  his  relation 
to  his  Father,  as  a  relation  not  only  of  dependence,  but  also 
of  equality  and  of  union  in  regard  to  working. 

Verse  19. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  Son  can  clo  nothing  of 
himself,  out  what  he  sccth  the  Father  do.  It  is  first  a  rela- 
tion of  dependence.  For  a  preparatory  movement  of  the 
Father's  precedes  every  act  of  the  Son.  He  receives  the 
direction  and  the  impulse  for  his  action,  not  from  himself, 
but  from  the  Father.  But  that  which  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets  was  a  temporary  influence  and  excitement  is  here 
a  continuing  essential  relation,  and  that  of  communion. 
He  is  not  so  humanly  dependent  that  he  must  first  be 
instructed  on  each  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  he  beholds 
the  movements  of  the  Father's  will :  ^Xeirrj  is  the  designa- 
tion of  inward  direct  vision — that  is,  of  inward  intercourse 
of  life.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  speaks  of  a  constant 
communion,  and  after  that  of  a  communion  the  basis  and 
contents  of  which  are  not  of  a  human  kind  and  of  a  human 
origin,  but  lie  beyond  them.  He  is  here  called  dependent, 
not  as  man,  but  because  of  the  essential  communion  with 
the  Father  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  Ov  Bvvcitcu  ('  cannot') 
contains  not  an  external  but  an  internal  necessity.  He  is 
conditioned  upon  this  relation  to  the  Father,  only  because 
that  communion  essentially  belongs  to  him.  The  beginning 
of  all  motion  of  the  will  is  not  isolated  in  him,  but  proceeds 
from  the  one,  the  standing  in  communion  with  whom  com- 
pletes his  being. 

We  therefore  shall  not  find  in  a<f>  eavrov  ('  of  himself) 
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a  popular  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  Son  is  considered 
abstractly  in  his  human  appearance,1  or  that  the  words  are 
spoken  with  a  '  dim,  one-sided  reference '  to  what  is  human 
in  Christ  (De  Wette).  The  whole  divine-human  subject  is 
intended  (Meyer).  The  only  thing  is,  that  the  first  point 
in  question  is  his  earthly  historical  condition  of  being. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  appearance  and  completion  of  a 
heavenly  historical  condition  upon  which  he  has  entered,  and 
upon  the  analogy  of  which  this  earthly  condition  is  formed. 
Therefore  this  self-witness  also  bears  upon  the  heavenly 
condition.  And  hence  it  is  as  well  an  exact  as  an  essential 
declaration  concerning  Christ.  The  expression  corresponds 
to  the  thing  itself,  and  is  true  no  less  of  God  with  God 
than  of  the  man  Jesus. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  also  not  be  inclined  so  to 
weaken  d$  eavrov  as  to  refer  it  to  knowledge  (De  Wette), 
since  it  really  touches  upon  the  most  internal  life  and  life- 
motion.  Nor  shall  we  understand  by  the  (SXeireiv  ('  to  see') 
and  Seacvveiv  ('  to  show')  a  gift  of  power  and  a  making 
something  possible  (Baumgarten-Crusius),  since  they  denote 
the  innermost,  essential  communion  of  life.  Hence  the 
negative  statement  is  expressly  followed  by  the  positive  as 
its  support :  For  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  cloeth 
the  Son  likewise.  'O/aolqht  ('  likewise ')  is  an  emphasized 
repetition  of  that  which  lies  in  the  Taura  ('  these ').  He 
does  not  say,  I ;  but  designedly  says,  '  the  Son,'  so  as  to 
characterize  his  relation  to  the  Father.  If  that  comm  anion 
belong  essentially  to  him,  then  he  indeed  came  forth  from 
God  into  the  world,  then  he  is  6  vloa  ('  the  Son ')  in  the 
exact  sense. 

Verse  20. 

For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  shoivcth  him  all  things 
that  himself  doeth.  Such  exceptional  ecpiiality  of  working 
does  exist,  and  therefore  he  is  Son  in  the  exact  sense,  for 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  him  is  an  unlimited 
one.     It  is  true  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  desig- 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  EvangeUum  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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nated  as  a  communion  of  love,  such  as  perhaps  might  also 
occur  in  the  case  of  every  man  ($tA.ei,  '  loveth').  But 
inasmuch  as  this  is  called  the  basis  of  an  absolute  inter- 
course of  communion  {ttuvtcl  SeUvvo-iv, '  showeth  all  things '), 
it  must  itself  be  of  an  uncommon,  unconditioned,  and 
unlimited  kind.  It  is  therefore  not  the  love  of  God  to 
the  man  of  obedience,  between  whom  and  God  there  is  still 
ever  an  essential  line  of  division.  It  is  the  love  of  God  to 
the  eternal  person  of  the  Son,  of  whom  it  is  elsewhere  said, 
xvii.  24,  that  God  loved  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  ayairav  is  used  in  that  passage,  and 
<pL\elv  in  the  passage  before  us,  to  express  the  affection  of 
love  (Meyer),  furnishes  no  ground  for  understanding  one 
thing  there  and  another  here  ;  compare  Baumgarten-Crusius' 
note  on  this  passage.  Hence  this  communion  of  love 
designates  not  a  relation  which  arose  in  time,  but  one 
which  existed  eternally.  And  for  this  reason  is  it  said 
that  the  Father  showeth  him  all  that  he  does,  namely,  that 
the  mutual  intercourse  has  no  limit. 

Stier 1  cites  the  Berlenburger  Bible  and  Baader,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  Trinitarian  meaning  of  the  notion 
of  love,  that  God  is  no  solitary  unity,  that  the  Father  is 
not  hidden  from  the  Son,  and  the  like.  In  this  Stier  not 
only  goes  '  beyond  the  possible  understanding  of  the  first 
hearers '  of  the  words,  but  also  goes  entirely  beyond  the 
most  patent  meaning  of  this  declaration.  The  thing  here 
dealt  with  is  the  position  and  importance  of  the  Son,  not 
in  the  Trinity,  but  in  the  history  of  salvation.  It  is  not 
said  that  he  is  the  '  alter  ego '  ('  other  self ')  of  God,  who, 
aside  from  all  revelation,  is  necessary  for  God's  internal 
living  activity ;  but  that,  on  the  basis  of  an  essential  inter- 
course of  communion  with  the  Father  (in  the  Spirit),  he 
has  absolute  knowedge  of  all  the  saving  will  of  God,  and 
that  he  stands  in  that  essential  relation  to  God  for  the 
very  purpose  of  fulfilling  this  will.  The  Son,  then,  Christ, 
is  spoken  of  only  in  reference  to  the  history  of  salvation, 
only  in  his  destined  character  for  that  history.  Any 
farther  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  are  the 
1  Stier,  Eeden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  205. 
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business   of  systematical  theological  thinking,  and  not  of 
exegetical  discussion. 

That  the  above  is  all  that  is  intended  appears  further 
from  the  following  future.  Mel^ova  tovtcov  8et'fet  avno 
epya,  '  he  will  show  him  greater  works  than  these,'  namely, 
that  he  may  do  them,  and  thereby  bring  men  to  a  willing 
or  an  unwilling  recognition  of  him ;  iva  bfielcr  Oavfiu^qre, 
'  that  ye  may  marvel.'  These  words  can  only  point  to  the 
progressive  realization  of  the  divine  saving  will.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  was  right  when  he  remarked  that  the  epya 
('  works ')  of  Christ,  which  here  appear  for  the  first  time, 
stand  in  connection  with  the  ep<yov  ('  work ')  of  Christ,  iv. 
34,  xvii.  4.  He  is  engaged  in  executing  this  ep<yov,  namely, 
the  act  of  redemption,  but  he  has  not  yet  reached  its 
glorious  conclusion.  This  furnishes  us  with  a  new  confir- 
mation of  the  explanation  of  epydQadcu,  given  above  at  the 
seventeenth  verse. 

Verses  21-23. 

"We  may  learn  of  what  description  the  new,  greater, 
future  works  will  be,  in  which  Jesus  executes  and  com- 
pletes the  saving  will  of  God,  from  the  fact  that  it  pertains 
to  him  to  give  life,  because  the  judgment  is  granted  unto 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  share  in  equal  honour  with  God. 
In  this  he  comprehends  all  historically,  not  so  that  he 
treats  merely  of  what  is  present  or  speaks  of  what  is 
future,  but  that  he  tells  what  is  essentially  and  always 
proper  to  him.  That  which  is  future  will  then  consist 
only  in  the  highest  possible  advance  of  these  three  facts. 
The  notion  of  the  ^cotj,  'life,'  or  rather  the  work  of  ^woiroLelv, 
'  making  alive,'  comes  forward  as  the  principal  and  the 
most  comprehensive.  The  others  are  conditioned  after- 
wards upon  this  fact.  He  who  had  previously  testified  to 
himself  as  the  bearer  and  executor  of  the  whole  saving 
will  of  God,  here  proclaims  himself  as  the  £ca?7,  '  life,'  as 
soon  as  he  wishes  to  denote  the  contents  of  this  saving 
will.  The  progress  is  the  same  as  that  made  in  the 
opening  of  the  gospel,  where  the  salvation  in  Christ  was 
to  be  expressed,  a  progress  from  Xoyoa,  '  word,'  to  ^wij,  '  life.' 
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Verse  21. 

For  as  the  Father  raiscth  itp,  and  thereby  quicheneth  the 
dead,  even  so  the  Son  quictceneth  whom  he  will.  The  action 
of  the  Son  is  conditioned  on  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet 
again  is  equal  to  it  and  one  with  it.  But  God  is  life ; 
therefore  working  and  giving  life  is  his  essential  action. 
The  same  must  then  be  true  of  the  Son. 

There  has  always  been  a  contention  about  the  way  of 
understanding  vetcpocr,  '  dead/  and  £a)07roiea>,  '  making  alive,' 
as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  exactly  or  in- 
exactly, as  the  case  is  commonly  expressed.1  Most  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  older  commentators,  as  for  instance 
Bengel,  understood  the  whole  passage  to  treat  of  the  resur- 
rection and  of  the  judgment  in  the  exact  sense.  A  few 
later  scholars,  as  Baumgarten  -  Crusius,  take  the  whole 
passage  in  the  ethical  sense.  And  most  of  the  later 
scholars  follow  Augustine  in  taking  the  passage  as  far  as 
the  twenty-seventh  verse  in  the  ethical  sense,  and  then 
understanding  vers.  28,  29  to  refer  to  the  future  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

If  vers.  21-23  form  the  theme  or  summary  of  what 
follows,  so  that  the  development  proceeds  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse  onwards,  as  we  shall  see  that  it  really  does, 
then  that  which  is  explained  in  ver.  24  ff.  must  be  com- 
prehended in  our  verse.  The  present  ^woiroLel, '  quickeneth,' 
expresses  not  the  work  he  is  now  doing,  but  that  which 
essentially  belongs  to  him.  Hence  the  progress  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead,  if  we 
may  use  this  expression, — a  progress  which  Liicke 2  declares 
to  continue  through  vers.  21-28, — we  shall  only  permit 
to  begin  at  the  twenty-fourth  verse.  But  we  shall  then 
not  venture  to  express  ourselves  to  the  effect  that  one  is 
said  exactly  and  the  other  inexactly.  In  the  new  birth  the 
£o»/,  '  life,'  begins  in  the  exact  sense,  and  this  finally  com- 
pletes  itself   in    the  future   resurrection  unto  life.      We, 

1  Compare  Liicke,  Commentar  uher  das  Evanrjelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed., 
Bonn  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38-48. 

2  Liicke,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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therefore,  must  not  distinguish  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  bodily  side,  but  understand  the  life  in  the  substantial 
sense ;  a  life  which  is  one  and  the  same  for  the  man  in  his 
personal  and  natural  life,  and  only  gradually  perfects  itself 
in  these  two  sides. 

This  agrees  also  with  over  6e\ei,  '  whom  he  will.'  As  a 
rule,  they  found  upon  these  words  the  limitation  to  the 
purely  spiritual  life,  since  the  future  bodily  quickening 
will  be  a  general,  not  a  limited  one.  This,  however,  does 
not  limit  the  future  resurrection,  but  the  ^oaoTroidv, 
'  quickening,'  namely,  the  impartation  of  life,  to  the  final 
perfection  of  which  then  only  the  future  avacrTacrio-  £eo?}cr, 
'  resurrection  of  life,'  belongs.  Jesus  is  unto  £&)?;',  '  life,' 
only  to  those  who  believe ;  to  the  others,  he  is  unto  Kpicna, 
'judgment.'  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  emphasis  lies 
not  on  this  point,  not  on  ova,  '  whom,'  but  on  6i\ei,  '  he 
wills.'  The  intention,  however,  is  not  to  designate  the 
%cooTroielv  as  an  arbitrary  act,  and  one  not  supplied  with  a 
motive  by  the  persons  in  question.  Nor  is  the  intention 
here  to  oppose  Jewish  particularism.1  The  purpose  is  to 
say,  that  as  the  Father  in  his  perfection  of  power  bestows 
life  on  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son's  will  has  the  same  power : 
'  nunquam  ejus  voluntatem  destituit  effectus,'  '  the  effect 
never  failed  his  will '  (Bengel).  Baumgarten-Crusius  para- 
phrases it :  '  Therefore  because,  and  as  he  wills  it.'  His 
will,  however,  is  morally  conditioned :  he  will  impart  life 
only  to  those  who  believe,  because  that  is  the  necessary 
moral  presupposition  for  it. 

Verse  22. 

That  also  refutes  the  notion  that  ovSe  yap  ('for  .  .  . 
not')  confirms  the  preceding  over  diXet  (Liicke,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Stier),  namely,  in  so  far  as  is  contained  therein  that 
the  others,  whom  the  Son  will  not  quicken,  experience  in 
themselves  the  judgment  of  condemnation,  the  preliminary 
analogue  of  the  condemning  judgment  of  the  second  ad- 
vent, ver.   29, — thus  Meyer.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 

1  Liicke,   Commcntar  uber  das  Evangdium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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Son's  vocation  to  bestow  life,  because  it  is  appointed  to 
Mm  to  execute  the  separating  of  men.  For  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son.  If  he  separate  or  distinguish  between  them,  to 
what  purpose  is  it,  except  to  give  to  certain  ones  the 
saving  blessing,  namely  £&>?;,  'life,'  and  to  grant  to  the 
rest  the  exclusion  they  have  desired  from  the  possession  of 
that  blessing  ? 

He  is  set  for  aplaicr,  'judgment,'  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  34,  for  the  fall  of  some  and  for 
the  rising  of  others.  Meyer,  among  others,  limits  the 
Kplata  to  the  judgment  of  condemnation,  and  appeals  to 
icpLvei  ovhha  ('  judgeth  no  man ') ;  but  that  is  no  proof  for 
his  point,  seeing  that  icpiveiv  ('  to  judge ')  here  only  desig- 
nates the  judicial  decision  in  general.  Moreover,  such  a 
limitation  is  as  arbitrary  as  Stier's  l  extension  of  it  to  the 
separating  sin  from  the  life  of  believers.  This  latter  is  by 
no  means  justified  by  the  expression  Kpicna  iraaa,  'all  judg- 
ment.' Strictly  speaking,  these  two  words  do  not  belong 
so  close  together.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  Father  has 
committed  to  the  Son  the  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  the 
decision  and  the  separation  which  is  to  be  carried  out,  in 
all  its  parts  or  in  its  entire  execution.  The  Kplcria  is 
intended  to  be  designated  as  a  well  known  and  necessary 
event  by  rj  Kplaia,  '  the  judgment.'  For  it  is  the  essential 
form  in  which  the  saving  will  of  God  comes  to  its  realiza- 
tion upon  earth.  It  corresponds  to  the  cpcoa,  '  light,'  as  the 
form  of  his  revelation.  Indeed,  the  apiaicr  is  commonly 
brought  into  connection  with  <£wo-,  see  i.  5,  iii.  19,  20,  ix. 
5,  39  ;  and  ttur)  names  the  contents  of  the  saving  will. 

Verse  23. 

It  is  given  to  the  Son  to  bestow  life,  because  it  is  given 
to  him  to  execute  judgment;  and  both  with  the  design  that 
all  men  may  show  him  such  honour  as  they  show  God. 
For  he  exercises  a  God-like  activity.  He  works  in  a  God- 
like manner,  in  such  a  way  that  God  does  his  own  work 
through  and  in  him.  Therefore  the  God-like  honour  is  to 
1  Stier,  BedenJesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 
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be  thus  understood ;  that  God  is  honoured  in  him.  In 
this  sense  it  is  added  that  he  who  does  not  honour  the 
Son  does  not  honour  the  Father,  namely,  just  because 
he  does  not  honour  the  former ;  of  course,  the  contrary 
follows  upon  this,  that  men  honour  the  Father  in  the 
very  honouring  of  the  Son.  Such,  and  not  the  reverse,1  is 
the  relation  to  each  other  into  which  the  two  parts  are  to 
be  brought. 

It  certainly  is  not  said  in  the  words  before  us  that  this 
honouring  concerns  not  his  person  but  his  cause  (Baum- 
garten-Crusius).  Do  not  the  words  rifxav  tov  irarepa  ('to 
honour  the  Father ')  express  a  posture  towards  the  person, 
and  then,  as  a  result,  a  posture  towards  the  cause  ?  The 
other  case  is  entirely  parallel  to  this  in  language  and  in 
matter,  and  how  can  it  have  a  different  meaning  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  claim  Jesus  here  utters  may  point  to  the 
dishonouring  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (De  Wette).  But 
the  thought  is  not  exhausted  in  the  contrast  with  that.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  original  Father  and  the  Son  in  his 
image  ever  remain  different  subjects  for  the  honouring.2 
This  is  not  incorrect,  but  it  rather  lies  beyond  the  thoughts 
touched  by  the  text.  The  latter  calls  upon  us  to  confess 
that,  and  to  understand  how,  the  Father  is  honoured  in  the 
honour  which  is  shown  to  the  Son. 

Jesus  does  not,  indeed,  demand  direct  religious  honour 
in  prayer  and  the  like,  but  the  right,  and  certainly 
religious,  posture  towards  him  as  the  contents  of  the  divine 
saving  will  in  belief.  So  far  as  the  historical  manifesta- 
tion of  this  goes,  just  so  far  will  the  rtfiij  ('  honour ')  have 
to  extend.  He  is  always  the  one  in  whom  the  God  of 
salvation  is  present  for  us.  If  he,  however,  has  now  been 
raised  to  a  God-like  existence,  and  if  he  was  properly 
named  by  Thomas,  fcvpiocr  ical  Oeocr,  '  Lord  and  God,'  what 
other  form  of  rifxr/  shall  belief  now  assume  than  that  which 
the  Christian  church  shows  to  Jesus  ?  That  honour  is 
designated  as  God's  design  and  will,  and  it  is  quite  plainly 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  tiler  das  Evangdlum  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1343,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

2  Liicke,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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indicated  that  any  one  would  deceive  himself  in  thinking 
he  had  the  Father,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  have  and  to 
honour  Him  in  the  Son. 

Verses  24-26. 

That  which  vers.  21-23  offered  in  a  summary,  is  de- 
veloped in  what  now  follows.     Jesus  gives  life. 

Verse  24. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  ivord, 
and  bclieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life. 
It  is  the  present,  e^et,  'hath.'  With  hearing  and  be- 
lieving, having  is  also  given.  The  impartation  and  the 
possession  of  life  begin  from  this  time  forth,  and  perfect 
themselves  in  the  future.  He  gives  it  by  means  of  his 
word,  because  he,  as  the  personal  word  of  God  to  humanity, 
bears  the  life  of  God  in  himself.  For  when  Jesus  speaks 
now,  his  word  has  himself  for  its  contents,  him  who  is 
the  word  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  the  life.  We  may 
draw  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  lies  at  the  base 
also  of  the  part  of  our  gospel  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  namely,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  coincides  with 
o  vloar  tov  0eov,  '  the  Son  of  God.'  When  Jesus,  in  the 
context  of  the  passage  before  us,  designates  himself  as  the 
one  sent  by  God,  we  need  only  to  recall  the  words  in  x.  35, 
36,  to  perceive  that  this  conception  of  Christ  forms  also 
the  presupposition  of  vers.  24-26.  Jesus'  word,  which 
has  him  for  its  substance,  corresponds  to  the  personal  word 
of  God  in  Jesus  to  us. 

The  right  posture  to  it  consists,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  purely  in  belief  or  in  receptive  hearing.  For  ukovcov, 
'  hearing,'  is  more  closely  defined  by  the  following  TTiarevcov, 
'  believing.'  Everything  in  the  fourth  gospel  turns  upon 
word  and  belief.  If  the  man  takes  this  word  and  its 
contents  essentially  into  himself  in  belief,  he  is  by  that 
very  fact  in  possession  of  life  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  this  life,  which  is  the  divine  life  of  Christ,  of 
the  one  come  from  heaven,  is  ^cor)  alwviocr,  '  eternal  life,' 
a  life  belonging  to  the  essential  beincr.     Therefore  belief. 
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since  it  is  in  possession  cf  the  essential  life,  likewise  pos- 
sesses the  heavenly,  eternal,  and  hence  future  life.  As  the 
immanence  of  the  world  to  come  is  given  in  the  Son  of 
God  and  in  his  word,  objectively,  so  is  it  given  in  belief, 
subjectively. 

If,  according  to  this,  the  notions  Son  of  God  or  word 
and  belief  form  the  fundamental  notions  of  our  gospel,  the 
point  of  immanence  belongs  to  its  fundamental  conception. 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  observed  that  this  thought  of 
immanence  controls  the  whole  view  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  basis  that  Fichte  also,  for 
example,  especially  valued  it.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
praise  to  see  in  this  an  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  this 
book.  There  is  no  other  immanence  here  than  that  which 
belongs  to  Paul's  presentation  of  doctrine,  or  than  that 
proper  to  Christianity  and  to  the  general  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  It  merely  comes  out  in  another 
connection  of  thought,  and  with  a  different  turn. 

With  the  possession  of  life  is  granted  freedom  from  the 
tcpiaia  ('  judgment ')  :  and  shall  not  enter  into  condemna- 
tion, but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  '  He  shall  not 
enter  into  condemnation '  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  in 
viii.  51  :  OdvaTov  ov  fxij  decoprjarj,  '  he  shall  never  see 
death '  (De  Wette).  For  the  latter  is  a  result  of  the  former. 
But  since  the  Kplaia  consummates  itself  chiefly  in  the 
dividing  the  world  according  to  belief  and  unbelief,  this 
dividing  does  not  further  affect  the  man  who  believes. 
He  is  already,  by  reason  of  his  belief,  an  e/cXe/crocr  e'/c  rod 
Koafjwv  ('chosen  out  of  the  world,'  xv.  19).  But  the 
notion  of  Kplaia-  goes  further.  It  betokens  the  exclusion 
of  the  unbelieving  world  from  the  communion  of  the  saving 
blessing  offered  in  the  <pu>a  ('  light '),  namely,  of  the  %wr\ 
('  life ').  This  exclusion  is  occasioned  and  brought  on  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  <pdoa,  the  '  light/  which  compels 
to  a  decision. 

The  believer  is  free  from  the  judgment  which  executes 
itself  in  that  exclusion,  because  he  is  in  possession  of  that 
saving  blessing.  The  believer  is  still,  however,  in  reality 
a  part  of  the  world,  the  living  element  of  which  world  is 

LUTH.  II.  H  JOHN. 
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a/coTia  ('  darkness '),  and  the  fate  or  condition  of  winch  is 
davaroa  (c  death ').  But  he  is  a  lover  of  the  <j>6oa  ('  light ') 
within  the  c/coTia  ('  darkness ').  By  his  belief  on  the  word 
of  life,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  has  gone  over  from  the 
realm  of  the  death  of  this  world  into  the  realm  of  that  life 
which  springs  from  the  world  to  come,  the  world  of  eter- 
nity;  compare  Col.  i.  13.  Hence  that  which  really  takes 
place  with  the  fact  of  belief  is  designated  by  fieTaftifin/cev 
ire  tov  Oavdrov  elcr  rrjv  £,(or)v,  '  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.' 

Verse  25. 

Jesus  repeats  the  last  thought  with  increased  emphasis. 
Yes,  the  dead  shall  hear  and  live !  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  The  hour  is  corning,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.  01  aKovaavrea-  ('they  that  hear')  shows  that  this  is 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  thought,  and  not  a  transi- 
tion from  the  sphere  of  spiritual  death  and  coming  to  life, 
to  the  sphere  of  the  bodily  death  (thus,  for  example, 
Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg),  so  that  /cal  vvv  i<nlv  ('  and 
now  is')  should  refer  to  the  various  bodily  resurrections 
wrought  by  Jesus.  It  does  not  say  merely  aKovaavrea 
('  hearing '),  so  that  it  could  be  explained,  '  simul  atque 
audierint,'  '  as  soon  as  they  hear '  (Grotius),  and  so  that  we 
could  comprehend  all  dead  men  under  it. 

On  the  contrary,  ol  ('  they  that ')  limits  the  hearing  to  a 
certain  portion,  and  tyjo-ovaiv  ('  shall  live ')  can,  as  before, 
only  designate  the  essential  life,  and  not  the  bodily  life, 
which  is  indifferent  for  this  point.  But  then  no  one  may 
combine  the  two  with  each  other  and  appeal  to  them  as  a 
proof  that  those  who  shall  in  the  future  rise  from  their 
graves  unto  spiritual  life  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 
differently  from  the  others  (thus  my  first  edition).  For  ol 
dtcoi  aavrea  is  not  more  closely  defined  by  any  additional 
phrase.  The  hour  is  coming,  when  the  apostolical  preaching 
shall  go  through  the  world ;  and  now  is  with  the  preaching 
of  Jesus.  All  will  hear  the  voice,  but  only  a  part  hear  in 
truth,  those,  namely,  who  permit  themselves  to  be  called 
from  death  unto  life  by  the  alarm-cry  in  the  words  of 
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Christ.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  him  -who  stands 
in  absolute  communion  -with  God,  and  who  therefore  bears 
in  himself  the  fulness  of  life.  Hence,  also,  life  is  his 
working. 

Verse  26. 

For  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself  This  presents  the  basis  of 
the  previously-mentioned  working  of  the  word  of  God : 
he  bears  the  source  of  life  in  himself.  For  ver.  26 
belongs  more  closely  to  ver.  25  than  to  ver.  27,  since  with 
the  latter  the  discourse  passes  to  the  Kplaia,  '  judgment ' 
(thus  also  Baumgarten-Crusius,  against  Liicke,  De  Wette, 
Meyer).  The  emphasis  of  the  thought  does  not  fall  upon 
eSoonev  ('  hath  given '),  so  that  peculiar  eminence  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  independence  of  his  possession  of  life, 
an  independence  appointed  by  a  special  event.  The  stress 
rather  lies  upon  the  making  him  equal  to  the  Father,  and 
that  not  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  method  of  the  posses- 
sion of  life,  but  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  possession. 

Baumgarten-Crusius  understood  %<or)  ('  life ')  of  the  basis 
of  life,  and  therefore  explained  %cot]v  eyew  iv  iavra>  (f  to  have 
life  in  himself)  as  equivalent  to  ^wottoluv  ('  to  quicken5). 
But  he  failed  to  observe  that  £&»?  has  not  the  article.  It 
therefore  cannot  be  explained  as  if  it  had  a  contrasting, 
opposing  tone  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  as  if  it  meant  the  true 
life  over  against  the  apparent,  or  the  principle  of  life  over 
against  its  result,  the  secondary  life,  and  so  forth.  The 
contrast  lies  in  the  notion  itself  and  in  its  whole  scope. 
Life,  and  not  something  different,  forms  the  substance  of 
God  ;  hence  life  forms  also  the  essential  substance  of  the 
Son.  It  follows  necessarily  from  this  that  his  workings 
will  also  have  like  contents. 

If,  then,  the  contrast,  and  therefore  the  emphasis,  lies  in 
the  notion  %wr),  it  does  not  lie  in  iv  eavru>  ('  in  himself'). 
That  is  to  say,  the  thing  which  above  all  is  to  be  brought 
out  with  particular  emphasis  in  this  phrase,  is  not  inde- 
pendence or  self-sufficiency,  and  in  general  not  the  special 
manner  of  the  possession  of  life.     Nor  would  the  context 
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furnish  any  ground  for  laying  peculiar  stress  on  this  point. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  bestows  life  does  not,  in  the  first  place, 
find  its  logical  basis  in  his  living,  '  not  from  a  foreign  but 
from  his  own  essence,'  to  use  Anselm's  *  words,  not  in  his 
bearing  the  source  of  his  life  independently  in  himself.  It 
rather  rests  upon  the  circumstance  that  life  composes  also 
his  substance  and  fills  him,  as  life  and  nothing  else  dwells 
in  God.  But  it  is  true  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  impart 
this  his  substance  if  he  did  not  possess  it  as  one  which 
was  independently  his  own,  of  which  he  could  dispose  at 
pleasure.  Tins  is  said  by  the  kv  eavra),  which  is  put  at  the 
end  each  time. 

This  possession,  peculiar  to  him,  however,  became  his 
own  by  an  impartation  on  the  part  of  the  Father:  eScotcev 
('  hath  given ').  Stier 2  alludes  at  this  point  to  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  within  the  Trinity ;  and  according  to 
Godet  also,  '  ehaucev  expresses  an  eternal  act.'  But  if  the 
Son  be  the  man  who  went  forth  from  the  Father  and  came 
into  the  world,  we  must  give  up  that  reference.  On  the 
contrary,  in  that  Christ  went  forth  from  the  Father,  he 
entered  into  human  dependence  upon  him  and  his  will. 
Since  that  time  he  finds  the  substance  of  his  life,  the  sub- 
stance essentially  proper  to  him,  in  so  far  as  he  proceeded 
from  the  Father,  in  dependence  upon  his  will.  Hence, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  general  relation  in  which  he  stands 
towards  the  Father,  he  also  declares  that  his  possession  of 
life  is  conditioned  upon  the  causality  of  the  Father's  will. 
In  this  conditionality  he  is,  however,  equal  to  the  Father,  so 
far  as  the  essential  substance  is  concerned :  he  bears  the 
divine  life,  namely,  the  substance  of  God,  in  himself  as  his 
essential  substance,  for  he  is  the  Son. 

Verses  27-30. 

He  bears  life  in  himself  because  he  is  from  God ;  judg- 
ment is  entrusted  to  him  because  he  became  man.  With 
this   thought   the   discourse    proceeds    in    these  verses   to 

1  Anselm  :  '  Non  per  extraneam  seel  suam  essentiam  vivat, '  Monologhim 
44,  Opera,  2d  ed.     Gerberon,  Paris  1721,  vol.  i.  p.  19  b. 
"  Stier,  Rtdtn  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  218. 
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develop  that  second  clause  of  the  2 2d  verse.  Ver.  27 
connects  with  ver.  26  only  in  an  accidental  manner,  by  the 
repetition  of  eSoo/cev  ('  hath  given  '). 

Verse  27. 

And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
because  he  is  a  son  of  man.  The  stress  does  not  lie  on 
eSoiKev.  The  progress  of  the  discourse  is  not  found  in 
eScoicev,  but  in  /cplaia,  *  judgment,'  because  it  is  the  new 
point  which  follows  upon  &1  ('  ^e ')  as  something  further. 
Hofmann 1  used  to  think  the  contrary :  he  thought  that  in 
vlba  avOpdiiirov  ('  son  of  man ')  the  reason  was  given  why 
the  judgment  was  entrusted  to  him ;  of  himself  he  was 
unable  to  do  such  a  thing,  because  he  was  man  and  a  child 
of  man  like  the  rest.  But  the  thought  of  dependence 
upon  the  Father  is  in  the  whole  discourse  not  the  really 
pervading  thought.  It  stands  merely  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  the  other  thought,  namely,  that  his  working  is 
God-like,  and  is  God's  own  working.  As,  in  accordance 
with  this,  he  imparts  life,  so  also  the  judgment  belongs  to 
him.  And  this  too  he  has  undertaken  because  he  has 
become  a  son  of  man. 

Meyer  also  emphasizes  eSwicev  ('  hath  given '),  and  ex- 
plains the  passage  thus :  that  the  Father  has  bestowed  on 
liim  this  authorization  of  judgment  because  he  has  become 
man,  and  because  his  essence  for  the  history  of  salvation,  or 
the  basis  of  his  essence  for  this  history,  rests  on  that  fact. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  the  saving  historical  essence  of  Christ 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  he  is  man,  but  that  he  is 
the  man  of  salvation,  so  that  it  must  at  least  have  said 
that  he  was  the  son  of  man.  Others  (Liicke,  Olshausen, 
Baumlein,  Tholuck)  have  in  like  manner  taken  vlba  dvBpumov 
('  son  of  man ')  in  the  sense  of  6  vlba  k.tX.  (f  the  son,'  etc.), 
namely,  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  on  the  basis  of  Dan. 
vii.  13.  But  the  two  are  not  equivalent.  Nor  would  the 
circumstance  that  vlba  dvOpcoirov  is  the  predicate  here  make 

1  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfullung  Im  alten  unci  im  neuen  Testamente, 
Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  He  has  now  changed  his  opinion  in  Der 
Schrifibeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  78. 
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the  article  superfluous,  since  the  thing  in  question  is  a  fixed 
term.  Christ  here  calls  himself  not  the  son  of  man,  but 
a  man.  When,  then,  he  connects  with  that  the  commission 
of  judgment  to  him,  there  is,  in  spite  of  Meyer's  opposition, 
no  other  explanation  left  for  us  than  this,  that  God  willed 
to  judge  the  earth  by  a  man;  compare  Acts  xvii.  31, 
fxeWet  Kplvetv  .  .  .  iv  dvBpl  £  ibpiaev,  '  he  will  judge  .  .  . 
by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.'  This  is  Hofmann's 
view  also.1 

By  this  means  we  are  likewise  relieved  from  the  forced 
connection  (Chrysostom)  of  on  vi  d.  i.  ('  because  he  is  a  son 
man ')  with  the  following  fir)  Oavjid^ere  ('  marvel  not '),  a 
construction  justly  condemned  by  Baumgarten-Crusius.  If 
we  have  hit  the  right  point  in  our  division,  this  connection 
is  altogether  impossible,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived.  Such 
a  fragmentary  sentence  as  icai  .  .  .  iroielv  ('  and  .  .  .  also,' 
ver.  27)  cannot  be  the  development  of  the  second  thought. 
It  would  in  that  case  lack  all  reason  and  all  analogy  in  and 
with  what  precedes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  argument  cannot  be 
'  because  the  Father,  namely,  the  concealed  God,  cannot 
judge '  (De  Wette).  This  would  find  its  contrast,  not  in  the 
Son  of  man,  but  in  the  Son  of  God.  Baumgarten-Crusius" 
explains  it  thus  :  '  The  human  nature  is  demanded  by  the 
judgment,'  because  the  judgment '  requires  a  direct,  decided, 
and  complete  influence  upon  man.'  In  regard  to  this,  I 
must  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  cannot  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  intended  by  the  thought,  seeing  that 
it  is  not  further  developed.  Hebrews  iv.  15  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  thought  of  Baumgarten-Crusius'.  And, 
finally,  Godet's  explanation  is  that  the  judgment  is  founded 
upon  the  incarnation,  because  the  judgment  is  an  act  of 
homage  towards  God,  and  therefore  must  go  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  humanity ;  and  because  by  that,  humanity  has 
become   the   property   of    Christ.     To   me  this    seems    to 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeiceis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  79. 

2  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung  der  Johanneischen Schri/len, 
Jena  1843,  p.  207. 
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combine  things  which  are  too  widely  different,  and  if  the 
train  of  thought  be  clearly  pursued,  to  lead  in  the  end  to 
the  view  given  above. 

Verse  28. 

Jesus,  because  he  has  become  man,  administers  judgment 
for  God.  This  saying  calls  forth,  not  a  confused,1  but  an 
unbelieving  astonishment.  The  thing  which  surprises  the 
Jews  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  singular  that  Jesus 
should  speak  of  a  judgment  at  hand.  They  see  clearly 
from  his  words  a  moment  before,  koI  vvv  ia-rlv  ('  and  now 
is'),  ver.  25,  that  his  meaning  is  that  the  judgment  is 
already  in  process  of  execution,  and  yet  they  can  perceive 
nothiug  of  the  kind.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  singular 
that  he  should  speak  of  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of 
God  when  he  stands  before  them  as  one  like  them,  and 
wishes  to  speak  thus  for  that  very  reason.  This  should 
not  seem  strange  to  them.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  in 
the  future  be  revealed  and  will  complete  itself  externally. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  29,  it  will  be  completed  in 
such  a  way  that  an  almighty  call  shall  proceed  from  him 
and  summon  the  dead  from  their  graves  to  the  final 
separation. 

Thus  he  explains  both  the  presence  of,  and  his  words 
concerning  his  relation  to,  the  judgment,  by  this  reference 
to  the  future  of  the  judgment.  But  the  argument  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  only  to  increase  their  surprise,  since  it  is 
an  argument  only  for  belief.  Jesus  can  so  little  dispense 
the  Jews  from  rendering  belief,  that  his  explanation  is 
altogether  based  upon  that  presupposition.  Indeed,  the 
proof  of  that  which  they  are  to  believe  demands  still  greater 
belief.  What  he  says  of  the  future  sounds  still  more 
wonderful  than  what  he  had  said  previously.  These  words, 
however,  were  not  meant  to  quell  their  surprise  by  this 
surprising  statement  (thus  Meyer) ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  proof,  one  which,  it  is  true,  demands  belief; 
compare  Llicke.  Jesus  speaks  here  of  the  future  :  ep^erac 
wpa  ('  the  hour  cometh ')  without  /cal  vvv  iariv  ('  and  now 

1  Stier,  lieden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1S70,  vol.  iv.  p.  220. 
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is ').  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice.  John's  gospel  is  as  "well  aware 
of  the  future  judgment  as  a  historical  fact  as  the  synoptists 
are,  and  knows  nothing  merely  of  an  internal  judgment, 
which  constantly  takes  place.  The  future  judgment,  how- 
ever, certainly  is  only  the  completion  and  appearance  of 
the  essential  judgment,  which  at  present  is  already  in 
process. 

Verse  29. 

As  it  now  is,  so  will  it  come  to  pass  in  the  future. 
Jesus'  call  pressed  its  way  to  all  of  them,  and  excited 
emotion  in  them  all,  but  only  to  life  in  belief  for  those 
who  '  did  the  truth,'  iii.  21.  In  the  case  of  the  others,  it 
was  unto  the  judgment  of  unbelief.  Thus  is  it  here  said 
to  be  in  the  future  resurrection:  and  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
they  tJmt  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  against  Baumgarten-Crusius,  that 
the  above-given  meaning  is  correct.  The  ground  for  the 
distinction  is  called,  not  in  the  first  place  belief  or  unbelief, 
but  a  moral  doing,  or  rather  belief  is  named  as  the  real, 
moral  posture.1  It  does  not  say  good  and  bad  things  in 
general,  but  the  article  is  added.  He  who,  as  one  $ai>\a 
7rpdaa(ov  ('  doing  evil  things '),  iii.  2  0,  refuses  to  come  to 
the  light,  has  thereby  done  to  fyavkov,  '  the  evil  tiling,'  so 
that  at  last  he  is  condemned  as  one  ra  cf)au\a  irpdacrwv 
('  doing  the  evil  things '),  namely,  for  his  life  of  unbelief. 
And  likewise,  on  the  other  side,  belief  is  the  ground  for 
the  fact  that  the  life-posture  of  the  man  no  longer  is 
properly  called  a  iroielv  dyadd  ('  doing  good '),  but  a  iroielv 
to,  dyaOd  ('  doing  the  good  things !),  namely,  the  right 
conduct. 

It  accordingly  is  a  consequence  of  belief  and  of  unbelief, 
that  the  resurrection  is  at  once  a  resurrection  of  life  or  of 
judgment.  For  the  genitive  in  £o>?}o-  ('  life ')  and  Kpla-ecoa 
('judgment')   is  not  to  be  resolved  into  ela  ('unto'),  as 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  ilber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  Winer1 
think  it  should  be.  The  sense  is  not  that  each  will  become 
the  lot  of  each  afterwards,  but  that  as  they  had  already  the 
one  or  the  other  by  belief  or  unbelief,  so  that  is  at  once 
their  lot,  essentially,  when  and  as  soon  as  they  rise.  No 
regard  is  here  paid  to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  assigned  to  them  by  a  declarative  act.  Yet  that  is  in 
no  way  excluded  by  the  account.  Even  in  spite  of  such  a 
declaration,  the  resurrections  remain,  the  one  a  life-resur- 
rection, the  other  a  judgment-resurrection.  That  is  to  say, 
the  genitive  designates  what  is  proper  to  the  resurrection 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  H6o/j,a  davdrov  ('  body 
of  death '),  Bom.  vii.  2  4,  is  not  a  body  which  leads  to 
death,2  but  one  to  which  death  belongs.  This  and  the 
meaning  of  o-wfia  ttjct  afxapriacr  ('  body  of  sin '),  Rom.  vi. 
6,  and  of  acofia  ttjct  aap/c6cr  ('body  of  flesh'),  Col.  i.  22, 
guide  us  to  the  due  sense  of  the  passage  before  us.  The 
genitive  betokens  not  the  destination  of,  but  the  character 
of  the  thing,  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  of  the  body,  in 
the  case  under  discussion,  of  the  resurrection. 

Verse  30. 

Such  is  his  judgment.  Jesus,  however,  based  his  declara- 
tion, concerning  the  impartation  of  life  which  he  exercises, 
upon  his  equality  of  being  with  the  Father,  given  with  the 
dependence  of  being.  In  like  manner  he  bases  this  second 
declaration  upon  his  equality  of  will  with  the  Father,  given 
with  the  dependence  of  will.  /  can  of  mine  own  self  do 
nothing :  as  I  hear,  I  judge :  and  my  jiidgment  is  just ; 
because  I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me.  In  the  twenty-seventh  verse  he  estab- 
lished the  consignment  of  the  judgment  to  him  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  salvation.  In  the  twenty-eighth  and  the 
following  verse  he  verified  the  possibility  of  this  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Here  he  confirms  his  declaration,  concerning  his 
judgment,   morally  by  repeating   the   statement  as  to  his 

1  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  §  SO.  2.  /S., 
7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1S67,  p.  177  f. 

2  Winer,  ut  supra. 
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relation  to  the  Father  in  general,  with  which  he  began  the 
development  in  ver.  19.  The  substance  of  the  two  verses 
is  the  same.  In  the  former  ^keiretv  ('to  see'),  in  this  one 
a/covetv  ('  to  hear '),  is  the  expression  for  the  internal  com- 
munion and  intercourse  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
spirit.  He  executes  the  will  of  God,  as  it  thus  becomes 
known  to  him,  because  the  will  of  the  Father  is  his  will. 
It  is  true  the  two  wills  are  here  contrasted  with  each  other, 
but  that  is  only  abstractly  said ;  compare  Baumgarten- 
Crusius.  If  it  be  God's  will  that  he  executes,  his  judgment 
must  be  a  righteous  one.  Thus  in  the  words  KaOuxr  a/covco 
Kpiva>  ('  as  I  hear,  I  judge '),  the  other  point,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  just,  is  already  necessarily  contained  in  this,  and 
does  not  hereafter  follow  as  a  second  point  (Schleiermacher, 
Baumgarten- Crusius). 

The  dependence  which  he  declares  of  himself  in  respect 
to  the  Father,  is  accordingly  in  every  view  such  a  one  that 
it  has  equality  as  its  substance.  "With  this  thought  he 
closes  the  circle  of  thought.  But  he  has  formulated  it  to  a 
personal  declaration,  and  retains  this  form  also  in  what 
follows.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  '  the  second  part 
of  this  discourse '  begins  with  the  thirtieth  verse  (Stier, 
compare  against  him  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  Yet  it  is  true  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  gospel,  the  conclusion  forms  the  transition  to  that  which 
is  new.  That  dependent  equality  of  working,  as  he  described 
it  in  the  impartation  of  %a>r)  ('  life ')  and  the  execution  of 
the  Kpiaio-  ('judgment'),  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
for  God-like  ri[xrj  ('honour').  Thus,  then,  he  proceeds  to 
this  latter  thought.  The  discourse  is  not  put  together  in 
such  a  hap-hazard  way  as  to  pay  respect  only  '  to  objections 
and  misunderstandings  and  to  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews' 
(De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  Meyer).  It  is  certainly  the  case 
(similarly  Baumgarten-Crusius)  that  Jesus,  after  having  pre- 
viously treated  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  now  in  vers. 
31-47  speaks  of  his  relation  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  as 
to  substance  (against  Meyer),  if  not  as  to  very  words,  he 
returns  to  the  claim  made  in  the  twenty-third  verse. 
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Verses  31-47. 

By  the  testimony  to  him,  lying  outside  of  him,  he  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  his  declaration  concerning  that  dependent 
equality,  and  the  right  of  his  grounding  upon  it  the  claim 
for  rifiT]  (c  honour ')  or  for  belief.  These  must  make  up  to 
him  for  the  honour  which  the  Jews  will  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  moved  to  give  him,  even  upon  such  testimony. 
It  is  a  double  witness  :  a  man's  and  God's ;  the  Baptist's 
and  the  Father's.  But  he  could  cite  still  another,  his  own. 
He  begins  with  this. 

Verses  31,  32. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself  my  witness  is  not  true.  If  he 
should  bear  witness  to  himself,  he  would  do  it  in  unison 
with  God's  witness  to  him,  or  as  a  testimony  of  God  himself, 
and  therefore  agreeably  to  the  truth,  viii.  14.  But  since 
the  Jews  do  not  concede  to  him  such  unity  with  God,  and 
do  isolate  him  from  God,  he  now,  according  to  the  common 
rule  of  law,  by  reason  of  which  no  man  can  testify  in  his 
own  case,  cannot  appeal  to  his  own  testimony  in  such 
isolation,  but  only  to  God's.  There  is  another  that  bearcth 
witness  of  me ;  and  I  know  that  his  witness  which  he  wit- 
nesseth  of  me  is  true.  He  speaks  of  the  testimony  as  of  one 
foreign  to  him  and  outside  of  him,  which  is  given  concern- 
ing him.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that,  as  most  commen- 
tators agree,  he  means  God  by  this  aXXocr  ('  another '), 
whose  testimony  he  knows  to  be  true,  and  not  John  the 
Baptist  (thus  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  Baurngarten- 
Crusius,  De  Wette,  and  Ewald).  He  alone  forms  the  true 
contrast  to  Jesus'  own  human  testimony  considered  as 
isolated.1  Nor  does  Jesus  indeed  wish  to  make  the  Baptist's 
testimony  his  support,  ver.  34. 

As  to  God's  testimony,  however,  he  knows  that  it  is  true. 
For  olSa  ('  I  know '),  and  not  otSare  ('  ye  know ; '  Teschen- 
dorf, following  the  Sinaitic  manuscript),  is  the  right  reading. 
OlBare  may  have  arisen  from  the  following  ore  by  a  slip  in 
writing.  Or  some  one  may  have  corrected  it  purposely, 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 
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thinking  (as  De  Wette  did)  that  olSa  was  a  guarantee  that 
said  very  little.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  olSa  is  full  of 
expression,  just  because  of  its  simplicity  and  by  its  em- 
phasizing Jesus'  self-consciousness ;  and  its  impression  is 
supported  by  the  repetitive  form  of  expression :  /xaprvplav 
fiaprvpeiv  ('  to  witness  witness ').  The  progress  of  the 
discourse  is  simply  this :  It  is  true  I  could  appeal  to  John's 
testimony,  but  I  did  not  refer  to  him,  and  I  will  not  appeal 
to  him,  for  I  have,  etc.     This  is  found  in  what  follows. 

Verses  33-35. 

The  importance  of  the  Baptist  for  the  history  of  salvation, 
and  the  posture  of  Israel  towards  him,  are  here  strikingly 
characterized  in  two  statements. 


Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  hare  witness  unto  the  truth. 
John  was  nothing  but  a  fiaprvpla  rfj  aXrjOela  ('  witness  to 
the  truth'),  namely,  to  the  substantial  truth  which  is  offered 
in  Christ.  The  Baptist's  whole  importance  is  exhausted  in 
this;  compare  i.  7,  8,  23. 

Verse  34. 

But  Jesus  does  not  take  such  testimony  as  a  proof.  He 
will  not  allow  himself  to  receive  His  {rrjv,  '  the  ')  testimony 
from  a  man,  so  as  to  rest  on  it.  He  reminds  the  Jews, 
however,  of  this  testimony  and  of  their  embassy  to  the 
Baptist,  i.  19  ff.,  with  the  purpose  that  they  may  thereby 
be  induced  to  lay  hold  of  the  salvation  in  Christ.  Aafiftdvco 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  simple  meaning  of  reception.  We  are 
not  to  substitute  for  it  '  longing  after,'  etc.  (De  Wette),  or 
'  striving '  or  '  grasping '  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  compare 
also  Meyer. 

Verse  35. 

As  such  a  fiaprvpia  ('  testimony '),  the  Baptist  is  the 
light  which  should  cause  the  eyes  of  Israel  to  recognise  the 
saving  form  of  Christ.  He  is  not  to  <pwcr  ('  the  light '),  but 
JW  [lapjvprjarj  irepl  tov  <£wto<t,  IW  irdvrea  iridTevawaiv  Bi 
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auTov  ('  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  through  him 
might  believe,'  i.  7).  He  is  to  place  Christ  in  the  light 
for  Israel.  If  the  figure  of  the  light  here  has  this  reference, 
it  will  for  that  very  reason,  aside  from  the  further  impro- 
bability, not  be  intended  to  refer  to  Sirach  xlviii.  1  (Bengel, 
Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier),  where  the  sense  of  the  figure  is  quite 
different.  If  the  latter  reference  had  been  intended,  why 
was  Xv^yoa-  used  instead  of  Xa^irda,  the  word  in  Sirach  ? 
The  article  does  not  point  out :  that  which  was  said  pre- 
viously in  the  Old  Testament  (Bengel),  nor :  that  which 
should  bring  you  to  the  way  of  truth  (De  Wette).  For 
this  light  did  not  go  before  the  Jews,  perhaps  like  the  pillar 
of  fire  in  the  desert,  but  before  Christ. 

The  article,  then,  must  be  explained  from  that  point  of 
view.  As  Jesus  is  not  a  <£cocr  ('  light ')  in  general,  but 
to  (pour  ('  the  light '),  so  also  the  Baptist  is  6  Xv^voa  ('  the 
light ') :  '  which  went  before  me,'  or  c  which  should  go  before 
me.'  This  very  position  makes  him  a  light  in  an  eminent 
sense.  Since  Christ  had  come  into  the  cncorta  ('  darkness '), 
his  herald  had .  to  bear  the  torch  before  Him,  for  Him  as 
well  as  for  others,  to  point  out  the  way  for  Him,  and  to 
show  Him  to  others.  We  may  also  perhaps  recall  the 
figure,  iii.  28,  29,  in  which  the  Baptist  calls  Him  the 
bridegroom  before  whom  he  goes ;  compare  the  same  figure 
in  Matt.  ix.  15,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  see  also  Matt.  xxiv.  1  ff.  But  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom  there  spoken  of  takes  place  at  night ;  compare 
Matt.  xxiv.  1  ff.  Hence  they  bear  a  light  before  him.  The 
fact  that  Xvyyocr  is  used  instead  of  Xa^irda  need  not  cause 
us  to  hesitate.  The  Baptist  comes  under  consideration,  not 
only  in  so  far  as  he  moved  hither  in  front  of  Christ,  like  a 
torch,  but  also  in  so  far  as  he  made  it  light  before  Him, 
and  made  Him  clearly  visible.  It  would  not  be  particu- 
larly advisable  to  use  the  figure  of  the  torch  personally. 

Instead  of  permitting  themselves  to  be  directed  by  this 
light,  they  only  used  it  for  a  momentary  pleasure :  He  was 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light :  and  ye  were  willing  for 
a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  This  characterizes  Israel's 
behaviour.     It  is   not  intended  merely  to  say,  that  they 
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took  pleasure  in  it  in  a  boyish  way,1  or  merely  that  they 
had  played  with  it  and  had  followed  after  what  was  new 
in  it  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette).  The  idea  is,  that 
they  permitted  the  appearance  of  the  prophet  to  serve  the 
delighting  of  the  flesh,  namely,  the  feeding  of  their  vanity. 
Besser  recalls  fitly  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30  £,  where  the  vain  joy 
of  the  people  over  their  prophet  is  described ;  a  joy  which 
lacked  obedience  to  his  word,  and  moral  pleasure  in  this 
particular  method  of  God's  revelation. 

Veeses  36-39. 

Jesus  now  names  his  own  peculiar  testimony,  the 
Father's,  which  the  Father  offers  doubly,  in  his  work  and 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Verse  36. 

I  have  testimony  which  is  greater  than  that  of  John — 
TTjcr  before  tov  'Iwavvov  is  wanting,  according  to  the  so- 
called  'comparatio  compendiaria'  ('contracted  comparison'); 
— -for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish, 
the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me.  He  names  the  works  first.  In  these  he 
was  superior  to  the  Baptist,  x.  41,  so  that  no  one  could  be 
in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  greatest.  The  works  were  both 
a  proof  of  and  a  representation  of  his  divine  Sonship,  and 
therefore  of  the  86%a  ('  glory ')  which  was  in  him,  and  of 
his  calling.  They  all  belonged  to  the  one  great  work  of 
his  life,  which  he  must  yet  bring  to  an  end,  for  which 
reason  he  says,  not  Xva  ironfjam  (c  to  do '),  but  Xva  reXeiooa-o) 
('to  finish');  compare  iv.  34,  xvii.  4.2 

But  although  he  can  only  after  a  while  bring  them  to 
an  end,  yet  he  is  already  doing  them,  a  itolo)  ('  that  I  do '). 
He  presents  himself  as  God's  Son,  he  reveals  and  works 
life,  he  effects  belief,  and  so  forth.  Such  action  he  has  as 
a  charge  from  the  Father,  just  as  he  has  the  power  to  do 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  ilber  das  Evangellum  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

2  See  also  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv. 
p.  232. 
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such  things  as  an  ability  dependent  upon  the  Father, 
though  it  be  essentially  his  own  in  that  he  is  God's  Son. 
Both  these  points  are  contained  in  SeSeo/cev  (f  hath  given  '). 
It  is  not  mere  commission  (De  Wette),  and  not  bestowal  of 
power  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  It  might  rather  be  called : 
empowering  (Liicke).  It  is  the  Father's  will,  which  he 
executes  by  virtue  of  his  dependent  communion  with  the 
Father.  Hence  they  are  a  testimony  of  the  Father's  to 
him,  just  as  they  are  elsewhere  called  the  Father's  own 
works,  xiv.  10,  which  execute  themselves  by  means  of  the 
Son.  Substantially  nothing  else  is  said  here  than  in  the 
words  ver.  19  ff.,  which  betoken  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  in  his  activity.  He  testifies  to  hirnself  as  God's 
Son  (on  6  irarrjp  /xe  airecrraKKev,  '  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  me '),  in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  that  one,  only  from 
the  special  side. 

Verse  37. 

And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne 
witness  of  me.  The  other  testimony  of  the  Father's  is  given 
more  directly,  namely,  in  the  word.  Vers.  37-39  treat  of 
this  (Liicke,  Maier,  Meyer).  Some  have,  indeed,  wished  to 
understand  in  the  thirty-seventh  verse,  not  the  word,  but  a 
third  thing,  the  voice  of  God  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
(Bengel,  Liicke,  Godet),  or  the  inward,  direct  drawing  of 
the  Father  to  the  Son  (De  Wette,  Baumgarten  -  Crusius, 
Tholuck).  The  last  notion  is  urged  for  the  sake  of  the 
climax,  said  to  lie  (De  Wette)  in  koi  .  .  .  avroa,  or  more 
correctly  with  KBL  eic&voa-  ('  he ').  But  is  not  then  the 
word  of  God,  as  it  came  to  the  prophets,  a  higher  thing 
than  the  epya  ('  works ')  ?  At  least  it  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  that  word  that  men  were  to  believe  on  Jesus. 
Even  the  apostles  in  their  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
always  laid  the  prophets'  testimony  as  the  foundation. 
Moreover,  avroa  would  not  be  at  all  climactic  in  De  Wette's 
sense.  It  would  designate  the  contrast  between  the  direct 
testimony  and  the  testimony  in  the  work.  The  latter, 
namely,  is  indirect  in  comparison  with  the  former,  because 
it  itself  always  needed  first  the  explaining  word.     This  rela- 
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tion  remains  unchanged  also  with,  the  reading  i/celvoo-,  which, 
with  emphatic  reference,  lays  stress  on  the  personal  testimony, 
as  contrasted  with  the  material  testimony  of  the  words. 

Moreover,  we  can  urge  against  De  Wette's  and  Baum- 
garten-Crusius'  view,  not  only  the  perfect,  but  also  the 
second  half  of  the  thirty- seventh  verse,  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  a  clear,  simple  sense  in  this  way.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  finds  the  thought :  the  Father  has  never 
until  now  made  himself  known  as  he  now  does.  For  this, 
the  words  would  have  to  read  otherwise,  and  be  otherwise 
arranged  and  connected.  The  thirty-eighth  verse  connects 
too  closely  with  the  thirty-seventh,  to  permit  us  to  begin 
the  testimony  in  the  Scriptures  at  this  point  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  Besides  those  named  above,  even  Stier 1  had 
declared  himself  against  the  arbitrary  reference  to  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  But  when  he  assents  to  the  plan  of 
those  who  say  that  the  testimony  of  the  works  is  still 
treated  of  here  (Olshausen,  for  example),  he  only  makes  the 
matter  worse.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  ver.  37  adds 
something  new  to  what  precedes  ;  compare  Liicke. 

Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time  nor  seen 
his  shape.  God's  call  comes  to  them  in  the  word  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  God  gives  himself  to  be 
known  of  them.  They  are  sealed  for  both.  And  the  word 
itself,  which  they  ought  to  bear  in  themselves  in  believing 
reception  as  the  life  of  their  life,  as  their  thought  and  their 
hope,  is  a  foreign  thing  to  them,  much  as  they  may  study 
the  letter  of  it.  If  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
contents  of  vers.  37-39,  it  is  clear  at  once  that  (fxovrj  and 
e78oa  ('  voice  '  and  '  shape  ')  are  not  to  be  explained  from  a 
symbolism  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament  revelation  and 
to  a  recalling  it :  as  if,  for  instance,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
had  heard  the  (jxov^  of  God,  and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
beheld  his  elSoa  in  spirit ; 2  or  as  if  Jehovah  had  appeared 
in  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Hengstenberg) ;  or  as  if  Jesus 
brought  to  the  view  of  the  Jews  of  that  day  the  fact  that 

1  Stier,  RedenJesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 

2  Liicke,  Commentar  ilber  das  Evanyelium  dcs  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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they  lived  in  an  age  without  a  revelation,  and  that  they 
should  see  a  primitive  judgment  in  that  fact.1  All  this 
would  be  foreign  to  the  connection  of  the  thoughts.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  revelation,  as  deposited  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  meant  as  the  self  -  representation  of  God 
(Meyer).  The  point  is  that  God's  call  is  issued  to  Israel, 
and  that  his  shape  reveals  itself  to  his  people  in  the  word 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Israel,  however,  has 
remained  deaf  and  blind  to  it. 

Verse  38. 

And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you:  for  whom  he 
hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.  The  revelation  of  God  is  for 
the  Jews  not  the  word  of  God,  because  they  have  it  not  in 
them.  This  is  the  relation  of  the  third  sentence,  ical  rbv 
Xoyov  k.t.X.  ('  and  ...  his  word,'  etc.),  the  thirty-eighth  verse, 
to  the  two  preceding  sentences ;  hence  the  change  of  form. 
It  is  true  they  have  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their  book- 
rolls  and  in  the  schools,  but  it  is  not  living  and  dwelling  in 
them. 

If  this  silent  contrast  be  correct,  it  is  then  plain  that 
\6yoa  is  simply  the  word,  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  revela- 
tion (De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius),  or  the  revelation  in 
the  conscience  (Olshausen,  Fronimann).  'O  \6yoa-  ('  the 
word ')  is  not  contrasted  with  the  letter,  but  iv  vfxiv  k.tX. 
(fin  you,'  etc.)  with  the  external  possession.  How  could 
this  latter  be  said  of  the  letter  ?  •  The  point  in  question  is, 
the  proper  place  for  keeping  the  word.  The  emphasis  does 
not  lie  upon  fievovra  ('  abiding '),  because  it  is  the  contrast, 
so  that  the  continuity  of  the  internal  possession  of  it 
should  be  made  prominent  (Olshausen,  Meyer,  and  in  part 
Liicke),  but  rather  on  the  iv  vfitv  ('  in  you '),  so  that  the 
possession  is  declared  not  to  be  internal.  This  showed  and 
punished  itself  in  the  circumstance  that  they  did  not 
believe  (tovtw  v/iela,  '  him  ye,'  with  emphatic  juxtaposition) 
in  him,  who,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  divine  messengers,  is 
the  substance  of  the  Old  Testament  word.  Since  this 
word  did  not  live  within  them,  it  could  not  give  them 

1  Weiss,  Der  jolianneische  Lehrbegrlff,  Berlin  1866,  p.  104  f. 
LUTH.  IL  I  JOHN. 
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internal  testimony  that  Jesus  was  the  one  whom  it  had  in 
view. 

Verse  39. 

Ye  search  the  Scriptures.  The  argument  adduced  in  the 
thirty-eighth  verse  needed  a  justification.  This  lies  in  the 
fact  that  He  is  the  substance  of  the  word.  Thus  one  who 
assumes  the  proper  position  towards  the  word,  also  assumes 
the  proper  position  towards  his  person,  and  contrariwise. 
Hence  from  the  failure  to  believe  in  him  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  what  the  relation  to  the  word  is.  That  justifica- 
tion of  this  conclusion  is  offered  in  the  verse  before  us, 
the  thirty-ninth. 

Whether  ipevvare  ('  search ')  is  to  be  taken  as  an  impera- 
tive or  as  an  indicative,  that  is,  whether  the  justification 
follows  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  or  argues  '  e  concessis ' 
('  from  what  is  granted '),  is  an  old  contested  cpiestion. 
Almost  all  modern  commentators  regard  it  as  an  indica- 
tive. Only  a  few,  Baumgarten  -  Crusius,  Tholuck,  Hof- 
niann,1  Stier,2  and  Hengstenberg,  for  example,  hold  firmly 
to  the  imperative  conception  of  it,  as  most  of  the  older 
commentators  do.  After  the  preceding  sentence,  that  the 
Jews  lacked  the  true  inward  possession  of  the  word,  and 
therefore  lacked  belief  in  him,  ipevvdre,  taken  as  an  im- 
perative, would  be  a  demand  that  they  should  obtain  such 
a  possession  by  a  study  which  should  force  its  way  into 
the  matter.  They  busied  themselves  much  with  the  Scrip- 
tures outwardly,  but  wanted  the  true  ipewav  ('  searching ')  ; 
compare  1  Peter  i.  11.  But  this  emphatic  conception  of 
ipewav  is  hardly  justified.  The  Jews  had  searched  the 
Scriptures  sufficiently,  only  not  in  the  right  sense  and 
spirit.  They  made  a  great  to-do  over  the  letter,  but  they 
did  not  find  the  real  substance  of  the  Scriptures.  'Epev- 
vdre,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  concession,  as  the 
indicative,  in  order  from  that  point  to  argue  against  the 
Jews.  In  tins  way,  Jesus'  words  remain  in  unison  with 
what  precedes :  ye  have  the   Scriptures  indeed  outwardly, 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  671. 
£  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  236  f. 
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but  not  inwardly ;  ye  searcli  them  indeed,  but  ye  do  not 
find  the  real  kernel. 

They  search  the  Holy  Scriptures  because  they  lay  great 
weight  on  them.  'T/xeta — put  first  for  emphasis — ye  your- 
selves think  ye  have,  possess,  eternal  life  in  them ;  and  even 
they — eKetvai,  emphatic,  according  to  John's  habit — arc  they 
which  testify  of  me.  Hence  they  ought  to  find  him  in  them, 
and  so  come  to  him.  AoKetre  ('ye  think')  is  the  simple 
expression  of  a  fact,  and  in  itself  implies  neither  approba- 
tion nor  blame.  We  shall  therefore  not  say,  with  Stier,1 
that  Jesus  '  rejects '  the  Jewish  opinion  '  as  a  proud  lying 
fancy.' 2  Nor  shall  we  be  able  to  take  the  words  directly  as 
an  approbation,  for  the  following  words  show  under  what 
condition  alone  that  meaning  contains  the  truth.  'While 
they  think  they  possess  eternal  life  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
will  not  come  to  him  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify.  They 
therefore  will  not  gain  eternal  life,  although  indeed  it  be 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  because  they  do  not  find 
therein  him  who  is  the  essential  substance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  who  makes  them  the  book  of  eternal  life.' 3 
Because  he  wished  SoKelre  ('  ye  think ')  to  be  understood  in 
this  way,  Jesus  chooses  purposely  the  expression,  that  they 
thought  they  had  in  the  Scriptures,  not  mere  knowledge  or 
the  like,  but  eternal  life. 

The  essential  blessing  of  salvation,  the  state  of  being, 
which  is  filled  with  salvation,  is  in  the  Scriptures,  in  so 
far  as  they  proclaim  it,  and  impart  it  by  their  proclamation 
of  it.  But  they  bear  it  in  themselves,  proclaim  and  im- 
part it,  in  so  far  as  and  because  they  bear  in  themselves, 
proclaim,  and  impart  Christ.  Observe,  also,  that  this  is 
said  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures.  And  the  essential 
peculiarity  and  characteristic  of  this  whole  is  said  to  be  that 
it  is  a  testimony  to  Christ,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true 
testimony  to  him  is  said  to  be  contained  in  it. 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

2  Similarly  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  unci  die  Brlefe  Johannis  nacJi 
ihrem  Lehrbegriff  dargestellt,  Halle  1849,  p.  213  ;  Die  Evangelien,  Leipzig 
1854,  p.  272  ;  Zeitsclirift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1863,  p.  217, 
because  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  from  the  demiurge. 

3  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftleweis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrdlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  671. 
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Verse  40. 

And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.  If, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  assumed  the  proper  posture 
towards  the  Scripture,  they  must  necessarily  be  led  to  him, 
then  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  to  him  is  a  sign  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  come  to  him,  do  not  wish  to  have  life 
in  him.  Ov  Oekere  ('  ye  will  not ')  has  the  emphasis.  And 
the  simple  icai  ('  and ')  of  itself  makes  the  accusation  of  not 
wishing  only  the  more  emphatic.  Instead  of  saying :  ye 
will  not  believe,  it  says,  '  ye  will  not  come  to  me.'  This 
is  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  their  own  free  action  in  belief 
and  non-belief,  namely,  on  that  which  is  so  fraught  with 
responsibility.  Jesus  has  brought  the  matter  so  far  that 
the  unbelief  is  based  merely  in  their  will,  and  appears 
merely  as. their  guilt.  In  this  he  has  stated  the  theme, 
which  is  now  to  be  developed.  Hence  as  to  the  thought 
we  must  connect  the  fortieth  verse  with  what  follows. 
Ye  could  believe  on  me,  but  ye  will  not  believe  on  me ; 
ye  should  give  me  the  honour  due,  but  ye  will  not. 
This  paragraph  of  Jesus'  discourse  divides  into  these  two 
sentences. 

The  naming  of  the  testimonies,  vers.  31-39,  with  which 
his  Father  gives  him  honour,  had  served  to  establish  and 
develop  the  ability  and  the  duty  of  belief.  Vers.  40-47 
develop  the  not  willing.  This  takes  place  in  three  parts. 
Vers.  40-43  present  their  unwillingness  itself,  ver.  44  pre- 
sents their  moral  incapacity  to  believe,  and  vers.  45-47 
present  the  judgment  upon  their  unbelief. 

Verses  40-43. 

Verse  41. 

They  will  not  believe.  Ver.  41  also  serves  this  thought, 
though  its  logical  connection  with  the  others  has  alwavs 
been  regarded  as  difficult.  It  does  not  serve  to  confirm 
ver.  40,  for  that  verse  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  its 
keenness  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  said  purely  for  itself. 
Nor  does  Jesus  wish  to  ward  off  the  suspicion  that  he  pos- 
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sibly  urged  belief  upon  them  out  of  a  vain  desire  for  honour 
(De  "VVette,  also  Liicke  and  Meyer) ;  for  his  tone  is  too 
polemical  for  such  a  consideration,  although  this  explana- 
tion is  nearer  the  right  thing  than  the  former  one  was. 
Nor  does  Jesus  merely  wish  to  contrast  his  disposition  in 
reference  to  God  and  the  love  of  that  which  is  divine  with 
theirs,  ver.  42  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  for  then  the  contrast 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  seek  human  honour, 
while  they  did.  How  could  86%av  ('  glory ')  be  then  put 
first  ?     The  contrast  is  to  be  sought  in  this. 

Jesus  speaks  these  words  in  a  polemical  tone.  Hence 
ver.  41  serves  the  accusation  which  he  brings  against  the 
Jews.  That  is  to  say,  he  brings  this  accusation  against 
them,  not,  perchance,  because  he  is  concerned  about  empty 
honour  from  men,  and  because  they  did  not  show  him  such 
honour,  but  because  he  perceives  from  their  unbelief  that 
they  are  lacking  in  the  proper  disposition  towards  God  and 
that  which  is  divine.  He  accuses  them,  not  because  of 
honour  which  they  failed  to  show  towards  him,  but  because 
of,  their  ungodly  disposition.  This  is  the  correct  logical 
relation  of  vers.  40,  41,  and  42  to  each  other.  It  is  clear 
from  this  why  Botja  ('glory')  is  put  first.  'Honour  from 
men,  winch  he  possibly  longed  for,  is  by  no  means  the 
thing  which  made  him  say  that,  ver.  40,  but  it  was  the  re- 
cognition and  perception  of  the  fact,  that,'  etc. 

Verse  42. 

What  he  perceives  in  them  is  that  they  have  not  the 
love  of  God  in  them.  'AWa  eyvarca  v/maa1  otl  ovx  e^ere  ttjv 
dyaTrrjv  rod  deov  iv  kavrolcr :  But  I  know  you.,  that  ye  have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  If  that  were  the  '  drawing 
towards  God,  the  striving  after  that  which  is  divine,'  as 
Baumgarten-Crusius  explains  it,  would  not  6eov  ('  God ') 
stand  without  the  article,  as  indeed  he  repeatedly  writes  it  ?2 

1  Bengel,  Gnomon  ad  locum :  'lyvwxa.  ifiaf  cognitos  vos  habeo  ;  hoc  radio 
penetrat  corda  auditoram.  ('  I  know  you  ;  with  this  ray  he  pierces  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers. ') 

2  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung der  Johanmischen  Schri/ten, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  L  p.  222  f. 
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Stier  demands  that,  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testament 
use  of  language,  the  genitive  be  taken  subjectively.  He 
might  also  have  referred  to  the  preceding  ical  tov  \6yov 
avrov  ovk  e^ere,  k.t.X.  (f  and  ye  have  not  his  word,'  etc.). 
But  the  words  taken  in  this  sense  will  not  give  any  suitable 
meaning.  'H  a^airr]  tov  deov  ('  the  love  of  God ')  would 
have  to  be  the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  turn  of  the  thought,  however,  is  not  suggested 
by  the  context.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  cling  to  the 
usual  conception  of  the  passage.  Trjv  a^airt]v  ('  the  love  ') 
is  said  because  the  love  due  is  meant ;  and  tov  0eou  (f  of 
God ')  because  it  is  the  love  due  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  matter  in  question,  therefore,  is  not  an  ungodly  dis- 
position in  general,  but  a  lack  of  the  Israelitic  religious 
disposition.  '  They  do  not  desire  Jesus  ;  for  they  are  not 
true  Israelites.'  This  last  thought  is  presented  first  in  view 
of  the  position  of  heart  due  towards  God,  and  then  later  in 
view  of  the  proper  position  towards  the  scriptural  word  of 
God.  If  the  judgment  of  moral  religious  incapacity  follows 
upon  the  lack  of  the  former,  ver.  44,  the  latter  includes  the 
judgment  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  book  of  revelation  there- 
by becomes  for  them  a  book  of  accusation ;  see  ver.  45. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  true  ground  of  the 
seeking  for  honour  is  not  meant  to  be  given  in  djaTrv  tov 
deov  ('  love  of  God ') ;  thus  Liicke.  It  is  likewise  plain  that 
the  emphasis  does  not  lie  on  iv  eavTolo-  ('  in  you '),  in 
the  sense  that  they  only  boasted  in  their  legal  acts  of  love 
towards  God,  while  this  love  was  not  the  inmost  spring  of 
life  in  them.1  The  stress  really  bears  upon  the  points, 
urged  by  the  articles,  of  love  as  a  due  manifestation  of  duty, 
and  of  God  as  their  God.  'Ev  eavTolo-  ('  in  you ')  will  then 
express  the  fact  that  such  love  is  foreign  to  them. 

Verse  43. 

I  am  come  in  my  Fathers  name,  and  ye  received  me  not : 
if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  they  do  not  receive  him  in  belief, 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangdium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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since  he  came  to  them  in  the  name  of  his  Father,  their 
God  ?  For  only  on  condition  that  that  posture  of  heart 
towards  God  was  theirs,  only  on  condition  that  they  were 
true  Israelites,  would  they  find  again  their  God  in  him,  in 
whose  name  and  from  whom  Jesus  declared  that  he  came. 
In  this  the  discourse  indeed  already  passes  over  to  the 
thought :  you  could  not  do  otherwise.1  Yet  that  is  only  a 
preparation  for  the  display  of  this  point  made  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  Here  the  Xafx^dvere  and  A.?fi/recr#e  ('  ye  receive  ' 
and  '  ye  will  receive ')  give  the  impression  that  the  deed 
is  intended  to  be  called  a  free  one.  They  wish  to  know 
nothing  of  Jesus.  For  they  will  not  have  their  God  as  he 
offers  himself  to  them  ;  and  Jesus  in  all  his  actions  presents 
himself  as  one,  the  basis  and  the  substance  of  whose  send- 
ing lie  in  the  saving  will  of  their  God,  his  Father.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  iv  rat  ovo/jlcxtl  tov  irarpdcr  fiov  ('  in  the 
name  of  my  Father'),  and  not  mere  'divine  willing,  urging' 
(Baumgarten-Crusius). 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  finds  the  basis  and  the  substance 
of  his  actions  solely  in  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  comes  in 
his  own  name.  The  most  fitting  thing  here  is  to  think  of 
the  false  Messiahs  in  Israel,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  e\0y  ('  shall  come ')  to  the  iXrjXvOa  ('  am 
come '),  but  above  all  on  account  of  aWocr  ('  another '), 
which  indicates  a  certain  formal  likeness  of  the  one  to 
whom  they  attach  themselves,  to  Jesus  whom  they  reject. 
Such  a  one  they  will  receive  and  cleave  to,  because  he  will 
not  demand  love  to  God,  but  will  satisfy  their  self-love, 
flatter  their  national  vanity,  and  establish  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  outward  might  and  glory.  Christ's  words  were 
fulfilled  in  Barkochba  (to  whom  Hilgenfeld  refers  them, 
dating  the  gospel  later),  but  not  in  him  alone.  Since  the 
time  of  Christ,  sixty-four  such  deceivers  have  been  observed ; 
compare  Bengel  and  Meyer. 

Verse  44. 

How  can  ye  believe,  which,  receive  honour  one  of  another, 
and  seek  not  the  honour  that   cometh  from  the  only  God  1 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol  iv.  p.  244. 
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This  is  the  very  reason  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  Of  course 
the  inability  here  spoken  of  is  only  a  moral  and  self- caused 
inability,  and  not  one  presented  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
dualistic  view  (against  Hilgenfeld  and  others).  This  moral 
inability  is  based  on  their  whole  religious  and  moral  charac- 
ter. In  them  is  found  the  reverse  of  what  is  found  in 
Jesus;  see  ver.  41.  He  has  only  the  will  of  God  as  the 
reason  and  substance  of  all  his  actions,  but  the  Jews,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  care  in  the  least  to  attain  the  glory 
which  God's  love  desires  to  offer  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  with  eagerness  accept  mutually  from  each  other  the 
honours  by  which  human  fancy  on  this  side  and  that  endea- 
vours to  glorify  itself.  God  is  here  presented  as  6  jiovocr 
Oeocr  ('  the  only  God ') — the  words  are  to  be  understood 
thus,  and  not  as :  God  only  (De  Wette,  Godet) — in  order 
to  indicate  that  he  also  alone  can  give  true  Soga,  '  glory ' 
(Meyer),  that  we  may  and  must  seek  it  only  at  his  hand. 
Why  should  that  not  touch  the  Israelites  above  all,  since 
their  God  is  indeed  6  fiovoa-  6eo<r  ? 

With  these  words  Jesus  has  again  designated  the  essen- 
tial vice  and  sins  of  the  Israel  of  his  day  :  the  pride  in  the 
external  Israelitic  glory,  and  the  unwillingness  so  to  receive 
as  a  gift,  and  so  to  desire,  the  true  glory  of  Israel,  as  the 
God  of  their  salvation  wishes  to  give  it  to  them ;  compare 
Matt.  xi.  16  ff.  The  forty-fourth  verse  has  usually  been 
understood  in  too  wide  a  generality,  '  as  if  it  referred  in 
general  to  a  worthless  vain  state  of  being,  as  a  ground  of 
the  inability  to  receive  the  true  and  the  divine ; '  *  or  to 
satanic  pride  as  the  absolute  hindrance  to  belief;2  or  in 
general  to  ambition  (De  Wette).  Jesus'  accusation  rather 
aims  at  this :  that  they  are  not  true  Israelites,  and  there- 
fore do  not  become  Christians.  The  86%av  irapa  dWrjXcov 
\a/j,ftdvovreo-  ('  receiving  honour  one  from  another')  is  there- 
fore a  designation  of  later  Judaism,  namely,  of  that  Jewish 
vanity  by  reason  of  which  the  separate  Jews  displayed  and 
attributed  unto  themselves  boastingly  the  advantages  of  the 

1  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung  der  JohanndschenSchriften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

2  Stier.  lieden  Jesit,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 
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Jews,  and  thus  honoured  each  other  mutually  as  Jews, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  lost  the  true  Jewish  glory, 
which  God  had  prepared  in  Jesus.  In  this  the  discourse 
makes  the  transition  to  the  emphasizing  of  the  judgment 
upon  them  that  is  contained  in  this  their  unbelief. 

Verses  45-47. 

Jesus  designates  the  judgment  upon  their  unbelief  in 
two  ways.  He  denies  to  them  the  future  and  the  present 
of  an  Israelite. 

Verse  45. 

The  former  he  presents,  not  by  displaying  to  them  how, 
instead  of  sharing  the  future  of  His  salvation,  they  will  fall 
under  His  judgment,  but  how,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
hope  of  Moses,  they  will  fall  under  his  accusation  and 
condemnation.  Do  not  think  that  I  ivill  accuse  you  to  the 
Father.  It  is  not  as  if  he  intended  to  say  some  different 
thing  by  the  words  about  Moses  ;  he  only  lends  the  state- 
ment by  that  means  a  greater  sharpness.  For,  when  he 
says  of  them  that  they  have  set  their  hopes  upon  Moses, 
the  meaning  is  simply  that  they  are  on  account  of  Moses 
sure  of  their  share  in  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
This,  however,  is  the  future  which  Jesus  gives.  For,  this 
reason  they  incur  Moses'  accusation,  and  therefore  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  and  of  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  general ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  part  in  the  future 
of  Israel.  If  this  be  the  case,  Jesus  does  not  need  specially 
to  accuse  them  before  the  Father,  perhaps,  for  instance,  in 
prayer :  'iartv,  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  Moses,  in  whom 
ye  have  trusted,  have  set  and  do  set  your  hopes  ;  observe 
the  perfect.  The  reason  for  naming  Moses  is  easily  to  be 
seen,  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  his  position  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  contrast  with  the  son  of  the  house, 
he  is  the  faithful  servant  in  the  house,  Heb.  iii.  5,  and 
therefore  the  representative  of  the  entire  old  covenant. 
Indeed,  zeal  for  Moses'  law  was  the  occasion  for  this  proceed- 
ing, and  the  Jews  decorated  themselves  eagerly  by  references 
to  Moses  and  their  discipleship  in  Moses  ;  ix.  28,  29. 
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Verse  46. 

For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me :  for 
he  wrote  of  me.  Jesus  had  just  denied  them  the  future. 
He  now  denies  them  the  present.  They  are  by  no  means 
Moses'  disciples.  They  boast  themselves  in  him,  but  they 
do  not  belong  to  him,  because  they  lack  the  religious 
posture  of  belief  on  his  word.  This  belief  would  neces- 
sarily shape  itself  into  a  believing  posture  towards  Jesus, 
since  he  is  the  contents  of  Moses'  word.  Hep).  i/j,ov  i/celvoo- 
eypayp-ev  ('  he  wrote  of  me ')  is  intended  in  this  sense,  and 
not  simply  as  an  allusion  to  various  Messianic  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch,  such  as  Deut.  xviii.  1 5  (De  Wette),  or  to 
these  in  union  with  the  patriarchal  promises  (Lucke).  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  too  general  for  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true,  it  is  not  intended  to  designate  '  the  Christ- 
related  disposition  presented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.' * 
What  definite  idea  are  we  to  conceive  of  under  these 
words,  if  not  the  proclamation  of  Christ  himself  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  ?  And  this  indeed  is  '  nusquam  non ' 
■ — '  nowhere  lacking '  (Bengel,  Meyer)  ;  compare  Luke  xxiv. 
44.  Even  the  history  written  by  Moses  is  all  so  conceived 
that  it  becomes  a  preparatory  history  and  a  preparatory 
presentation  of  Christ,  because  it  is  grasped  and  developed 
in  its  essential  importance. 

Verse  47. 

But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my 
words  ?  If  they  do  not  accept  in  belief  Moses'  word  as  a 
proclamation  of  salvation,  they  in  truth  cannot  recognise, 
and  accept  in  belief,  in  Jesus'  self-witness  the  presence  of 
the  salvation  preached  by  Moses.  The  emphasis,  following 
the  contrast,  rests  not  on  ypd/ifiaaiv  ('  writings ')  and 
prjfiaaw  ('  words '),  but  on  iiceivov  ('  his ')  and  roia  ijioio- 
('  mine ') ;  see  Meyer  against  De  Wette,  Lucke,  and  Stier.2 
For  that  Moses'  words  should  be  given  in  writing,  and 

1  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Aiislegung  der  johanneischen Schriften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

2  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  249. 
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Jesus'  words,  on  the  contrary,  be  mouth  to  mouth,  lay  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  expected, 
and  accordingly  this  could  not  form  the  contrast  in  the 
thoughts,  or  even  a  special  point  in  the  contrast.  As  far  as 
the  contrast  is  concerned,  this  distinction  is  a  matter  of 
chance  and  of  indifference. 

In  this  way  Jesus  has  traced  back  to  its  foundation  the 
unbelief  of  Israel  towards  his  person.  They  are  not  Israel, 
they  are  not  Moses'  disciples,  or  they  would  become  Jesus' 
disciples  and  Christ's  church.  By  this  means  he  has  passed 
from  the  defence  to  the  accusation,1  and  that  to  an  accusa- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  one  brought  against  Jesus. 
Tor  they  had  reproached  him  with  having  sinned  against 
the  fundamental  order  of  Israel,  and  they  believed  they 
had  a  right  in  that  case  to  assume  to  condemn  his  claim. 
Jesus  now  justifies  himself  by  his  divine  right.  And  he 
condemns  them  as  having  lost  their  claim  to  membership 
in  the  true  Israel,  and  thereby  also  as  having  lost  the 
ability  to  believe  in  him. 

Summary. 

The  Son  of  God  established  on  the  part  of  his  activity, 
and  belief  upon  the  basis  of  the  divine  testimony  to  him  : 
such  are  the  contents  of  Jesus'  discourse.  Moreover,  he  is 
so  sufficiently  divinely  witnessed  to  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
accordingly  the  belief  is  so  sufficiently  divinely  established, 
that  the  ground  for  unbelief  can  only  lie  in  an  ungodly 
will,  and  is  proved  by  Jesus  to  lie  therein.  Through  these 
things  this  first  discourse  of  the  conflict,  and  this  first 
meeting,  obtain  a  certain  decisive  character.  As  the 
murderous  disposition  of  the  Jews  is  made  plain,  so  also  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  condemned.  This  is  true  upon  the 
whole,  though  the  design  to  save  what  will  let  itself  be 
saved,  vers.  34,  39,  is  not  entirely  shut  out. 

The  single  exceptions  do  not  nullify  the  whole,  nor  does 
this  under-current-like  design  change  the  character  of  the 
whole   discourse.     '  The  endeavour  to  make   belief  more 

1  Liicke,   Commentar  uber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1S43,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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easy  to  the  opponents  from  their  own  point  of  view ' 1  does 
not  dominate  in  it,  but  a  tone  of  condemnation  does.  '  Ye 
will  not,  therefore  ye  cannot.'  Hence  also  the  evangelist 
needed  to  say  nothing  about  '  the  success  of  this  hostile 
discourse.' 2  That  was  not  the  thing  in  point.  The  question 
touched  the  condemnation  of  the  unbelief  of  Israel,  with 
which  Jesus  closed  his  discourse.  We  shall  remain  more 
faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist  if  we  make  this 
point  prominent  as  the  leading  one,  than  if  we  follow  Baur's 
explanation.  He3  makes  the  ruling  thought  the  internal 
contradiction  in  which  unbelief  becomes  involved  with 
itself,  or  rather,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  dialectic 
development  of  its  idea,  since  they  wish  still  to  hold  fast  to 
Moses  and  yet  not  to  believe  on  Jesus.  For  stress  is  laid, 
not  so  much  on  the  fact  that  they  wish  still  to  cleave  to 
Moses,  as  on  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  his  word  in 
belief. 

Now  the  contrast  is  a  decidedly  outspoken  and  deter- 
mined one.  All  that  follows  will  but  serve  to  display  its 
history,  namely,  to  show  how  it  develops  and  completes 
itself  according  to  the  measure  of  Jesus'  progressive  self- 
testimony  and  self-presentation. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  sixth  chapter4  serves  the  purpose  just  mentioned, 
though  in  it  the  parallelizing  with  what  preceded  is  the 
most  striking  feature.  In  the  first  place,  the  sixth  chapter 
intends  to  place  Galilee  by  the  side  of  Judea,  so  as  to  close 
the  circle  and  to  make  plain  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  Jews  was  quite  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
and  that  it  was  only  believing  obedience  to  Jesus'  word 
which  caused  the  formation  of  the  beginnings  of  the  future 
church.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  history  marches 
forwards  on  both  sides. 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  das  Evangdium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  2  Liicke,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

3  Baur,  Krit'ische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien, 
TiiLingen  1847,  p.  158. 

1  [On  chapter  vi.  see  curious  view  of  J.  P.  N  orris,  Journal  of  Philology, 
1871,  vol.  iii.  pp.  107ff.-C.  R.  G.] 
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Jesus  points  still  more  decisively  to  his  person  in  so  far 
as  it  dwells  in  the  flesh,  and  bids  them  seek  life  in  him, 
the  one  who  has  become  flesh.  By  this  he  demands  a 
stronger  belief  than  before,  since  he  now  neither  appeals  to 
the  divine  testimony  in  Scripture  and  in  work,  nor  calls 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  divine  life  appears  in  his 
activity.  He  bids  them  believe  that  life  is  to  be  found  in 
his  human  nature,  which  he  nevertheless  must  yield  up  to 
death,  and  that  he,  who  now  is  in  the  flesh,  will  be  raised 
up  into  the  essential  form  of  life.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
of  all  this.  And  so  much  the  more  was  there  need  of  the 
belief  which  believes  without  seeing,  xx.  29,  and  which 
cleaves  only  to  Jesus'  word,  vi.  68. 

At  the  same  time,  this  increase  of  the  demand  for  belief 
must  work  critically.  It  must  sift  among  those  who  in 
their  belief  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  support  of 
sight.  And  it  must  rebuff  those  who  only  wished  to  see 
without  believing.  Thus  both  progress  together,  on  the  one 
side  Jesus'  self- witness  as  the  life  in  the  flesh,  and  on  the 
other  side  belief  and  unbelief.  The  progress  of  this  latter 
twofold  bearing  appears  at  the  close ;  the  one  side  in  Peter's 
confession,  the  other  in  the  fact  that  the  hostility  of  un- 
belief assumes  a  place  in  the  nearest  circle  of  Jesus'  own 
disciples.  The  evangelist  takes  up  this  single  event  from 
the  Galilean  activity  of  Jesus — which  he  does  not  treat  of 
elsewhere,  though  he  knows  it  well1 — because  it  is  of 
decisive  importance.  Upon  the  one  hand  it  characterizes 
the  height  of  Jesus'  Galilean  work,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  leads  in  the  crisis  and  therefore  the  turning-point  of  it. 

VI.  1-71.  Jesus  the  Life  in  the  Flesh. — The  Progress  of 
Belief  and  of  Unoelicf 

The  strife  has  begun.  Opposition  advances  against  Jesus 
in  Galilee  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem.  Jews,  'lovhaioi,  are 
spoken  of  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  ver.  41,  as  in 

1  Compare  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  and  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  and  Luthardt,  St. 
John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875, 
p.  197. 
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the  capital.  They  may  have  assumed  whatever  position 
they  pleased  among  the  people  :  in  their  opposition  they 
represented  it.  The  external  occasion  is  offered  by  a 
miracle  in  which  Jesus  shows  himself  as  ^anfj  ('  life '),  as 
in  the  fifth  chapter.  Here  it  is  joined  with  the  approach 
of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  the  last  before  the  death- 
passover  of  Jesus  ;  a  year  later  the  Lord  was  to  die.  This 
circumstance  gives  the  proceedings  and  the  discourses  a 
peculiar  importance.1  By  this  means  the  progress  of  the 
self-witness  receives  its  temporal  background,  and  the  turn 
which  the  discourse  takes  receives  its  temporal  application. 
Moreover,  the  place  at  which  Jesus  worked  the  miracle, 
and  the  very  form  of  the  miracle,  both  of  which  recalled 
the  experiences  of  Israel  on  its  march  through  the  desert, 
give  the  point  of  departure  for  the  discourse.  There  is  no 
need  to  prove  how  easily  this  connection  could  be  combined 
with  the  passover.  We  need  only  refer  to  i.  29,  and  to 
what  was  said  upon  that  passage. 

The  whole  falls  into  three  paragraphs  :  (1)  verses  1-21 ; 
(2)  verses  22-59  ;  (3)  verses  60-71. 

(1.)  Verses  1-21. 

These  verses  form  a  connected  body  of  typical  events. 
We  shall  at  once  perceive  that  vers.  16-21  belong  closely 
to  the  verses  preceding  them,  and  the  typical  character  of 
the  events  demands  that  we  divide  at  ver.  21  and  not  at 
ver.  25  (De  Wette,  Liicke). 

Veese  1. 

The  evangelist  begins  with  fiera  ravTa  airifkOev  6  'Irjaovcr 
irkpav  Trja  6a\aacrr}G  tj)o"  TaKCkalaa  tj/ct  Tifiepiahocr  ('  after 
these  things  Jesus  went  over  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is 
the  sea  of  Tiberias ').  In  doing  this  he  places  us  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Galilean  activity  of  Jesus.      Mera  ravra 


1  Compare  Bruno  Bauer,  Krililc  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  des  Johannes, 
Bremen  1840,  p.  222,  and  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  hanon- 
ischen  Evangelien,  Tubingen  1847,  p.  262,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn  1843, 
vol.  ii.  p.  105  f.,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  Meyer. 
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('  after  these  things ')  does  not  intend  to  join  what  follows 
directly  as  to  time  to  what  precedes,  but  only  in  general 
puts  the  matter  in  an  after  time.  This  is  made  clear  by  a 
glance  at  the  other  places  in  which  this  formula  of  con- 
tinuance occurs  ;  it  is  frequently  used  in  John's  gospel.1 
'AirriXOev  nrepav  ('  went  over '),  namely  to  the  eastern  shore, 
presupposes  a  stay  upon  the  western  shore,  that  is  in  Galilee 
(Bruckner,  Hengstenberg,  Godet).  It  is  impossible  to  refer 
it,  as  Meyer  does,  to  Jesus'  stay  in  Jerusalem.  Such 
language  could  not  be  used  with  reference  to  going  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  because 
the  two  places  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  each  other. 
The  case  is  utterly  different,  as  every  one  sees,  in  x.  40 
and  xviii.  1,  to  which  Meyer  refers. 

The  evangelist  wrote  for  readers  who  knew  the  synoptic 
account,  and  who  approached  his  narrative  with  this  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  with  such  premises  as  were  thereby 
afforded.  We  therefore  may  combine  this  account  with  the 
synoptic  one.  Jesus  had  come  forward  as  the  prophet  of 
Galilee  in  the  place  of  the  imprisoned  Baptist.  Starting 
from  Capernaum,  he  had  begun  to  traverse  Galilee  in  all 
directions.  He  had  also  already  caused  his  apostles — 
whom  he  had  chosen  from  the  throng  of  his  followers  to  a 
share  in  his  calling — to  try  their  powers  in  independent 
activity.  At  the  very  time  of  their  return,  as  we  learn 
from  the  synoptic  account,  the  news  came  that  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded.  This  affected  Jesus  so  much  that  he  with- 
drew himself  into  the  desert,  without  the  people,  only  with 
his  disciples,  rear  ISlav  ('apart'),  Matt.  xiv.  13,  Mark  vi. 
30,  31.  His  own  end  rose  before  his  soul,  and  the  thought 
of  his  death  moved  him. 

The  sea  is  doubly  named :  '  the  Galilean  sea  of  Tiberias.' 
Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  after  Tiberius, 
elsewhere  gave  its  name  to  the  sea.2  Hence  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  addition  indicates  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  sea  because  Tiberias  lay  there  (Meyer).     This 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

2  Pausanias,  Descriptio  Grcecice,  V.  vii.  3,  x'lpvn  T//3^ia(r('lake  of  Tiberias'); 
ed.  Schubart,  Leipzig  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  364  [vii.  4 ;  3911 
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closer  definition  was  doubtless  only  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
the  Greek  readers  (Llicke,  Godet).  And  the  designation  of 
the  sea  as  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  too  familiar  to  the  evan- 
gelist for  him  to  omit  it  as  unnecessary  (against  Meyer). 

Verse  2. 

And  a  great  multitude  follovjed  him,  because  they  saw  the 
miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were  diseased.  Jesus 
wished  to  withdraw  from  public  notice,  but  the  people  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  retirement.  These  are  the  throngs 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  journeyings,  so  as  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  miracles  of  healing  exercised  upon  the  diseased. 
The  imperfects  show  this.  We  are  thus  transferred  into 
the  middle  of  his  Galilean  activity ;  compare,  for  example, 
Matt.  iv.  23-25. 

Verse  3. 

And  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain.  He  sought  to 
escape  the  people  :  he  went  up  etc-  to  opoa  ('  to  the  height ') 
which  ran  through  that  place.  Doubtless  to  opoa  is  intended 
to  designate  this  in  general,  and  not  a  certain  mountain 
found  there  (Meyer),  since  no  such  has  been  previously 
mentioned.  And  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.  Ka6i%ea6at 
('  to  sit')  is  the  expression  for  a  calm,  inactive  sojourn. 

Verse  4. 

And  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.  In  say- 
ing this,  the  evangelist  does  not,  as  is  almost  always  assumed, 
mean  to  explain  the  gathering  of  the  crowds  of  people  men- 
tioned afterwards.  That  gathering  is  already  accounted  for 
by  Jesus'  miraculous  activity,  upon  which  stress  had  been 
previously  laid.  Besides,  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
feast  of  the  passover  would  not  explain  how  these  people 
came  to  stay  with  Jesus  in  this  mountain  solitude  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  The  two  do  not  agree  together.  Yet  it  is 
not  a  mere  chronological  note  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bruck- 
ner) ;  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  evangelist's  method. 
The  remark  stands  in  internal  connection  with  the  whole 
occurrence,  and  with   the  discourse  which  follows  (Bruno 
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Bauer,  Baur,  Hengstenberg),  and  is  designed  especially  to 
explain  Jesus'  mood.  Therefore  it  belongs,  not  to  what 
follows,  but  to  what  precedes  (e/eet  ticaOi^eTo  fiera  twv 
fia6r)T(ov  avrov,  '  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples  ').  Earnest 
thoughts  of  the  future  filled  his  soul.  At  the  next  pass- 
over  he  was  to  die.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  iyyva  k.t.X.  ('  the  passover  was  nigh ')  that  Jesus  did 
not  go  to  the  passover  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  these  thousands,  who  here  gathered  around  Jesus, 
should  have  stayed  away  from  the  celebration  of  the  feast. 
Jesus  also  could  go  to  it  as  well  as  they  could.  Of  course 
we  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not.  It  is  possible  that 
Jesus  did  not  go  thither ;  we  do  not  know. 

Verse  5. 

Wlien  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  com- 
pany come  unto  Mm,  he  saith  unto  Philip,  Wlience  shall  we 
buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  f  Meyer  sees  in  the  approach- 
ing multitudes  different  ones  from  those  mentioned  in  the 
second  verse.  But  that  is  not  possible.  It  was  said  before 
that  the  people  followed  after  Jesus  as  he  went  to  the 
eastern  shore,  and  now  it  is  said  that  Jesus  saw  the  multi- 
tudes coming,  therefore  the  same  ones  must  be  meant  both 
times.  The  note  concerning  the  passover  is  only  thrust 
between  because  the  evangelist  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
such  a  note,  and  yet  did  not  wish  to  break  the  connection 
of  the  narrative  by  it  at  a  later  point. 

According  to  the  synoptists,  Matt.  xiv.  15  and  parallels, 
Jesus  did  not  feed  the  multitude  until  evening.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  to  this  action  at  once  upon 
their  coming.  We  need,  however,  only  to  remember  that 
five  thousand  men  could  not  come  at  one  moment,  and  that 
their  very  coming  must  have  consumed  a  large  amount  of 
time.  Jesus  can  hardly  have  filled  up  this  time  in  any 
other  way  than  that  related  by  the  synoptists,  namely,  with 
teaching  and  healing.  It  is  urged  as  a  difference  between 
the  accounts,  that  Jesus  here  takes  the  initiative,  and  that 
he  does  not  do  so  in  the  synoptists.  They  say  the  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  here  wished  to 

LUTH.  IL  K  JOHN. 
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direct  attention  more  to  the  spiritual  aim  of  the  miracle,1 
or  to  the  predominance  of  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  auto- 
nomy (Meyer,  similarly  Bruckner).  The  latter,  however, 
remains  the  same,  even  if  he  causes  his  disciples  to  come 
to  him  with  the  demand  that  he  dismiss  the  people.  Even 
according  to  the  synoptic  account  he  could  not  have  kept  the 
people  by  him  until  evening  without  knowing  what  he  would 
do,  ver.  6.  His  reply  to  that  demand,  Matt.  xiv.  16,  was  a 
word  of  trial  for  all  of  them,  and  his  question  to  Philip,  follow- 
ing on  that  reply, — '  whence  shall  we  buy  bread  ? '  dyopd- 
acofiev  is  better  substantiated  than  the  future, — was  intended 
to  be  a  word  of  special  trial  and  education  for  that  disciple. 

Verse  6. 

This  he  said  to  prove  him,  ireipafav  clvtov  :  for  he  himself 
knew  what  he  would  do.  It  is  unnecessary,  with  Bengel,  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  question  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
Philip  had  charge  of  the  '  res  alimentaria '  ('  matters  of 
food ').  The  question  is  rather  to  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  reflecting,  thoughtful  character  of  Philip.2  The  trial 
is  indeed  a  trial  of  belief,  and  not  merely  a  trial  whether 
or  not  he  knows  what  to  do  (against  Meyer).  The  inten- 
tion was,  that  in  a  position  from  which  there  was  no  escape 
in  a  human  way,  he  should  be  led  to  draw  security  from 
confidence  in  Jesus. 

Vekse  7. 

Philip  answered  him,  Two  hundred  pennyivorth  of  tread 
is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a 
little.  He  reckons  at  200  denarii  (about  £6,  15s.,  or 
$33.75)  the  sum  which  was  necessary  on  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, and  even  that  would  scarcely  be  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  slender  necessity  of  each  one. 

Vekses  8,  9. 

One  of  his  disciples,  Simon  Peter's  "brother,  saith  unto  him, 
There  is  a  lad  here,  ivhich  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two 

1  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Tubingen 
1847,  p.  252  f.  2  See  vol.  i.  p.  87  f. 
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small  fishes.  Andrew,  in  accordance  with  the  more  hasty 
character  of  his  mind,1  answers  without  having  been  asked, 
and  goes  over  what  there  is  on  hand.  Besides,  we  perceive 
from  this  that  the  disciples  must  already  have  been  looking 
around  to  see  about  food.  For  Andrew  is  aware  that  only 
a  little  boy — TratSdpiov,  in  the  Septuagint  frequently  for 
1J?3,  namely,  a  young  servant ;  hardly  a  slave,  because  that 
meaning,  though  elsewhere  found,  does  not  suit  here — and 
more  than  that,  only  a  single  one — if  ev  ('  one ')  is  to  be 
read  in  spite  of  sBD  L — is  there,  who  has  food  to  sell 
(against  Baumgarten-Crusius).  And  he  knows  also  how 
much  or  how  little  the  boy  has.  He  has  only  five  barley 
loaves,  such  as  the  poorer  people  were  accustomed  to  eat,  and 
two  oyp-dpia — diminutive  from  6-^rov,  a  relish  to  be  eaten 
with  bread — commonly,  and  so  also  here  :  fishes.  But  with 
this  small  supply  of  course  nothing  can  be  attempted  for  so 
many,  etV  Toaovrova.  We  see  that  Andrew  has  been  search- 
ing about,  and  has  asked  that  child  what  he  had.  There- 
fore the  disciples  had,  even  before  Jesus'  question,  ver.  5, 
considered  how  the  people  were  to  be  fed,  and  had  found 
that  it  was  not  possible.  Should  they  not  have  rested  quietly 
at  that  ?  John,  however,  himself  gives  at  once  the  point  by 
which  the  demand  with  which,  according  to  the  synoptists, 
the  disciples  come  to  Jesus,  is  not  only  explained,  but 
directly  required. 

Verse  10. 

And  Jesus  said,  Make  the  men  sit  down.  Now  there  was 
much  grass  in  the  place.  So  the  men  sat  down,  in  number 
about  Jive  thousand.  The  place  was  a  grassy  one.  It  was 
in  the  spring,  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
latter  rain  of  March  and  April,  which  falls  before  the  har- 
vest of  the  winter  fruits,  was  probably  just  over.  Only  the 
number — top  apiQ\ibv,  accusative  of  nearer  definition — of 
the  men  is  given,  and  it  is  said  only  of  them  that  they  sat 
down  to  eat.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no 
women  and  children  there,  or  that  these  remained  standing. 
It   is   simply  that  the   rows  were   counted   and   arranged 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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according  to  the  men,  and  perhaps  only  the  men  received 
the  food,  and  distributed  it  to  the  women  and  children. 
Moreover,  there  were  probably  only  a  few  women  and 
children ;  the  most  of  them  doubtless  started  home  at  an 
earlier  hour. 

Verse  11. 

And  Jesus  took  the  loaves  ;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  distributed  to  them  that  were  set  down  ;  and  likewise  of  the 
fishes  as  much  as  they  would.  As  Jesus  elsewhere  was  in 
the  habit,  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  of  offering  the  thanks 
properly  uttered  by  the  father  of  the  family,  so  too  he  offers 
them  here.  In  this  place  they  probably  had  a  special  relation 
to  that  which  Jesus  was  about  to  do.  Thereupon  he  distri- 
buted (BciSay/ce  B,  eScoKev  N)  the  bread  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  of  the  fishes  as  much  as  was  desired, — not,  as 
Luther  rendered  it,  following  a  false  reading,  '  as  much  as 
he  would.'  The  words  rolcr  fiaO^ralo-,  oi  he  fia0r}Tai  ('  to 
the  disciples,  and  the  disciples ')  of  the  received  text  are, 
according  to  the  manuscripts,  to  be  struck  out ;  they  are 
only  transferred  from  Matt.  xiv.  19.  The  thing  they  express 
is  a  matter  of  course. 

Verse  12. 

When  the  multitudes  were  fully  satisfied — this  is  ex- 
pressly noted  —  Jesus  orders  the  remains  to  be  gathered 
up,  so  that  nothing  should  be  lost. 

Verse  13. 

They  gathered  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve 
baskets,  one  for  each  disciple.  These  were  travelling  bas- 
kets, such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them. 
Whether  each  disciple  himself  carried  one  such  basket,  or 
whether  they  got  them  from  others,  must  be  left  undecided. 
The  bread  alone  is  spoken  of,  because  only  the  bread 
obtains  a  symbolical  meaning  in  what  follows. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  feeding,  according  to  the 
representation  of  the  evangelist,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
miracle  in  the  most  exact  sense.     And  if  we  do  not  intend 
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to  make  a  myth  of  the  narrative,  we  must  let  it  stand  as  it 
reads.  Neither  the  quickened  process  of  nature  (Olshausen), 
nor  the  increasing  the  nourishing  power  of  the  bread  (J.  P. 
Lange),  is  of  any  service  here.  Of  course  we  cannot  explain 
it  by  a  mere  human  kindliness,  which  excited  others  to 
follow  his  example  (Paulus).  The  idea  of  a  myth  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  this  very  event  maintained  its 
position  in  the  consciousness  of  the  early  Christianity,  as 
we  perceive  by  the  four  evangelical  accounts ;  compare  also 
the  frequent  representation  in  the  catacombs.  Jesus  gives, 
with  divine  completeness  in  unlimited  fulness,  that  which 
serves  unto  life. 

This  is  the  fact  which  is  to  be  translated  into  the  sphere 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Moreover,  it  must  be  added  that, 
though  he  does  indeed  connect  it  with  that  which  is  exist- 
ing and  visible,  yet  that  which  was  earthly  had  to  experi- 
ence a  new  creative  exercise  of  power,  by  winch  it  was 
raised  to  the  endless  fulness.  Thus,  then,  something  visible 
will  also  in  that  other  sphere  form  the  foundation  which, 
raised  by  an  exercise  of  God's  power  into  the  life  that  has 
no  limit,  will  serve  the  true  life  in  an  inexhaustible  manner. 
But  although  his  power  is  an  endless  one,  he  nevertheless 
gives  forth  of  his  fulness  only  according  to  need.  It  will 
then  be  the  same  there  also.  At  the  end,  that  which 
remains  is  gathered  up  • — it  was  left  over,  not  because 
Jesus  gives  above  what  is  needed,  but  to  carry  a  special 
meaning.  The  twelve  apostles  gather  each  a  basket,  not 
merely  for  their  own  needs,  nor  as  a  memento,  nor  merely 
to  point  out  the  fulness  of  his  grace,  but  to  indicate  that 
they  should  gather  from  his  fulness,  in  order  themselves  to 
possess  something  they  can  give.  This  aims  at  the  future 
of  their  mission  to  the  world. 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  '  no  standpoint  and  no  mode  of 
thought  to-day  feels  satisfied  and  joyful  at  this  material, 
magical,  miraculous  activity,' 1  that  is  not  enough  to  deter- 
mine us  to  take  the  event  in  a  different  sense  from  the  one 
in  which  it  is  related.     So  far  from  its  being  the  fact  that 

1  Baumgarten-Crasius,  Thcoloyische  Amlequwj  der  johanneiscJien  Schriften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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'  the  succeeding  discourses  themselves  turn  away  from  it,' * 
they  really  are  altogether  based  upon  it.  Only  they  do 
indeed  direct  us  to  view  the  event  as  a  o-qfieiov  (f  sign '), 
and  not  in  the  externality  of  its  first  appearance  and  effect. 
If  we  follow  this  direction,  we  shall  certainly  find  something 
much  more  definite  than  merely  '  the  expression  of  that 
unconditioned  feeling  of  security,  satisfaction,  fulness,  which 
the  disciples  bore  in  themselves,  which  they  continually 
developed,  and  in  which  no  object  was  too  petty  for  them.' 2 
How  much  better  Baur  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
gospel,  when  he  made  this  narrative  stand  entirely  in  the 
service  of  the  thought  treated  in  the  subsequent  discourse, 
as  a  sensible  image  of  that  thought !  We  hold  fast  to  this  : 
Jesus,  the  one  existing  in  the  flesh,  possesses,  because 
he  is  the  life,  in  his  flesh,  namely  in  his  human  nature, 
that  wherewith  he  is  able  to  bestow  upon  man  the  power 
and  fulness  of  life.  This  was  what  he  desired  to  represent, 
for  he  knew  what  he  intended  to  do,  ver.  6.  Why  should 
not  that,  which  he  did  with  such  a  conscious  and  deter- 
mined purpose,  serve  his  self-witness  as  the  Son  of  God,  in 
the  unfolding  of  his  various  characteristics  ? 

Veese  14. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  sign  did  not  serve  unto  this 
knowledge  for  the  Jews.  On  that  account  they  receive 
blame  from  Jesus,  ver.  26.  This  blame  shows  that  the 
miracle  was  not  to  them  a  arj/jbelov  ('  sign ')  in  the  true 
meaning,  but  that  they  only  clave  to  its  sensible  appearance 
and  effect,  which  suited  them.  Still  it  made  but  the 
greater  impression  upon  them  externally,  and  carried  them 
away  in  the  most  lively  expression  of  enthusiasm :  This  is 
of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world.  It 
is  uncertain  how  the  prophet,  whom  they  expected  on  the 
ground  of  Deut.  xviii.  15,  was  related  to  the  Messiah  in 
the  Messianic  conceptions  of  the  nation ;  compare  what 
was  said  i.   21.     Here  the   crowd   of  the   people   clearly 

1  Baunigarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung  der  johanneischen  Schri/ten, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

2  Ibidem. 
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meant  the  prophet  in  a  Messianic  sense.  According  to  the 
Jewish  opinion,  Elias  was  to  anoint  the  future  Messiah  to 
be  the  Messiah.  They  desired  to  aid  in  bringing  about  this 
object. 

Verse  15. 

Wlien  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that  they  ivould  come  and 
take  him  by  force  and  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  himself  alone.  They  wished  to  seize  Jesus 
and  make  him  a  king,  that  is,  they  thought  they  would 
lead  him  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem  and  proclaim  him  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover  as  the  Messianic  king.  Thus  they 
would  establish  the  Messianic  empire,  of  the  blessings  of 
which  they  conceived  they  had  experienced  a  feeble  pre- 
lude in  the  miraculous  feeding.  They  desired  even  then  to 
carry  out  that  which,  according  to  Jesus'  will  and  ordering, 
took  place  a  year  later  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  We 
encounter  the  same  trait  as  before  of  Jewish  behaviour 
towards  the  future  salvation  of  Israel.  They  wish  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  salvation  themselves,  instead  of  accept- 
ing it,  and  they  desire  a  Messianic  glory  by  the  way  of 
sensible  exercise  of  power,  not  of  ethical  preparation.  The 
more  decidedly,  therefore,  it  must  more  and  more  appear  that 
the  form  of  salvation  needs  in  the  first  place  to  be  a  purely 
moral  one,  and  one  which  mediates  itself  in  a  purely  moral 
way.  And  hence  the  more  the  contradiction  between  the 
claim  of  the  Jews  and  the  claim  of  Jesus  was  revealed,  just 
so  much  the  more  decidedly  must  the  relation  of  the  nation 
to  its  Messiah  become  a  hostile  relation. 

On  this  account  the  approbation  he  here  met  with,  was 
to  Jesus  a  sign  of  his  rejection  and  of  his  death.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  led  by  them  to  the 
throne  by  their  way,  ver.  15,  led  him  to  the  way  unto  the 
cross.  Even  there  he  was  lifted  up  for  the  salvation  of 
Israel  and  of  the  nations,  but  lifted  up  only  for  belief,  for  a 
belief  which  would  not  let  itself  be  distracted  by  the  seem- 
ingly contradictory  visible  phenomena.  He  must  therefore 
also  now  proclaim  himself  as  the  life  in  a  way  which 
demanded  a  belief  that  seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
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outward  appearance.  The  contradiction  in  this  place  and 
in  the  other  could  only  be  removed  by  an  exercise  of  God's 
power,  exerted  upon  his  flesh.  Doubtless  such  thoughts  of 
the  future  were  revolving  in  his  mind.  Hence  he  again 
{ttoKlv,  back  where  he  was  before,  with  his  disciples)  with- 
drew to  the  loneliness  of  prayer  (Meyer) ;  compare  Matt. 
xiv.  23  ;  Mark  vi.  46.  It  is  true  he  did  at  first  withdraw, 
ver.  15,  to  avoid  the  zeal  of  the  people,  namely,  to  cause 
that  the  way  of  the  salvation  should  not  be  disturbed,  but 
that  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for  he  withdrew  even  from 
his  disciples  {avroa  povocr,  'himself  alone')  until  towards 
morning. 

In  the  feeding  the  thousands  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  we  behold  the  climax  of  Jesus'  Galilean  activity. 
From  that  time  onward  it  sinks  downwards.  Temporally 
also  it  is  the  middle  of  the  Galilean  year.  The  former  half, 
until  Easter,  goes  upon  an  upward  course ;  the  latter  half, 
until  the  late  autumn,  a  downward  course.  In  the  midst 
of,  and  because  of,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  earnest 
thoughts  of  the  future  occupy  Jesus,  just  as,  a  year  later,  at 
the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  tears  burst  from  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  future. 

Verses  16-21. 

The  next  occurrence  is  also  entirely  sustained  by  the 
thought  of  the  future,  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  is 
full  of  typical  meaning.  Baumgarten-Crusius  and  Bleek1 
are  indeed  unwilling  to  find  the  least  thing  miraculous 
here,  to  which  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  event  is, 
on  the  contrary,  entirely  of  a  miraculous,  and  that  of  a 
symbolically  miraculous,  character. 

Veeses  16,  17. 

And  when  even  was  come,  his  disciples  went  down  unto  the 
sea,  and  entered  into  a  ship,  and  went  over  the  sea  tovjards 

1  Bleek,  Britruge  zur  EvangeUen-Kritik,  Berlin  1846,  p.  102  ff.  ;  see, 
against  him,  Baur,  Theologische  Jahrbilcher,  Tiibingen  1847,  p.  100  ff., 
and  HUgenfeld'a  review  of  Bleek  in  the  AUgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  Halle 
and  Leipzig  1817,  No.  82,  col.  650. 
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Capernaum.  And  it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  ivas  not  come 
to  them.  The  disciples  waited  for  Jesus  till  late  in  the 
evening  (pyfria),  and  Jesus  did  not  come.  So  they  went 
into  the  boat.  According  to  the  synoptists,  Jesus  had  told 
them  to  do  it.  Although  this  is  not  expressly  said  here,  it 
is  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  the  disciples  would  not 
have  left  Jesus  alone,  and  have  sought  the  western  shore 
without  orders.  If  we  are  to  read  ela  to  ifkolov  ('  into  the 
ship')  with  the  article  (which  it  is  true  is  wanting  in  n  and 
B),  then  the  ship  in  which  they  had  sailed  across  is  meant. 
The  evangelist  presupposes  it  to  be  known  or  to  be  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  had  gone  over  in  a  boat.  Thus  the 
article  refers  to  the  journey  thither,  reported  by  the  synop- 
tists, Matt.  xiv.  13,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  (against 
Meyer)  that  in  the  first  verse  we  are  to  think,  not  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  of  the  hither-shore  in  Galilee  as  the  point  of 
departure.  They  return  to  that  place.  Perhaps  they 
expected  Jesus  on  the  next  day.1  The  fact  that  they 
sailed  directly  towards  Capernaum  to  wait  for  Jesus  there, 
is  most  simply  explained  by  the  synoptic  account,  according 
to  which  Jesus  had  moved  thither  from  Nazareth  and  had 
made  this  city  his  city.  It  had  grown  dark,  and  Jesus  had 
not  come  to  them.     So  they  start  off  without  him. 

Verse  18. 

And  the  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that  "blew. 
The  storm  they  had  to  endure,  made  them  feel  more  deeply 
the  separation  from  Jesus. 

Verse  19. 

So  when  they  had  roived  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  ivalking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
unto  the  ship  :  and  they  were  afraid.  They  had  not  gotten 
much  more  than  half-way  across,  25  or  30  stadia  (accord- 
ing to  Matt.  xiv.  24,  less  exactly  fxecrov,  '  middle'),  since 
the  sea  is  40  stadia,  or  about  two  leagues  wide.2     It  is 

1  Against  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Hamburg 
1843,  p.  275,  note. 

2  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  III.  x.  7  ;  Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  185G, 
vol.  v.  p.  281. 
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arbitrary  to  assume,  with  Godet,  that  the  disciples  had  been 
thrown  back  again  into  the  middle  of  the  sea  from  the 
western  shore ;  in  spite  of  all  their  pains,  they  had  come  no 
farther.  The  thought  of  meeting  could  not  possibly  occur 
to  them  under  such  circumstances.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  were  afraid,  when  they  saw  a  shape  advancing 
upon  the  water  and  approaching  the  ship.  It  is  necessary 
that  €7rt  7770-  6a\dcr<jr](T  ('  on  the  sea')  be  taken  thus. 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  indeed,  appealing  to  ver.  21,  eVt  t?i<t 
7?;cr  ('  at  the  land '),  and  xxi.  1,  eVl  rrja  OaXda-arjcr  ('  at  the 
sea'),  explains  iirl  rrja  daXdacnqar  as  '  on  the  shore,'  so  that 
everything  uncommon  falls  away.  On  the  one  hand,  Lucke,1 
and  Meyer  on  Matt.  xiv.  25,  have  refuted  this  explanation. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  refutes  itself  of  necessity  by  the 
whole  narrative,  although  it  would  in  itself  be  philologically 
possible. 

Verse  20. 

Only  Jesus'  voice  in  his  call :  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid, 
calms  them.  These  words  are  preserved  in  all  the  accounts. 
We  may  thence  conclude  what  an  impression  they  made 
on  the  disciples.  Matthew  inserts  here  the  incident  with 
Peter.  There,  the  disciples  and  the  position  of  their  be- 
lieving knowledge  form  the  decisive  point  of  view ;  here, 
it  is  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus  that  the  evangelist  has  in 
view.     What  follows  also  serves  this  standpoint. 

Verse  21. 

Then  they  wished  to  receive  him  into  the  ship:  and  imme- 
diately the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they  went.  This 
latter  is  a  variation  from  the  synoptic  account,  and  is 
intended  as  a  miraculous  event.  The  evangelist  could  not 
have  written  evOewa  iyevero  k.t.X.  ('immediately  .  .  .  was,' 
etc.)  if  the  disciples  had  perchance  only  deceived  them- 
selves as  to  their  distance  from  the  shore.  On  the  contrary, 
he  must  there  have  remarked,  that  they  found  that  they 
were  already  at  the  land,  only  they  had  not  known  it. 

1  Lucke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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This  as  well  as  Jesus'  walking  on  the  water  is  meant  to 
be  considered  as  miraculous.  Moreover,  we  are  probably 
not  to  suppose  that  they  now  really  took  him  into  the  ship. 
"HdeXov  (f  wished ')  is  not  to  be  understood  in  an  adverbial 
sense :  they  received  him  willingly,  in  contrast  with  a 
previous  not  willing  (Tholuck) ;  in  that  case  the  evangelist 
would  have  written  it  so.  It  rather  stands  in  contrast 
with  the  following  sentence  kol  evOecoa  ('  and  immediately '), 
to  show  that  it  stopped  at  wishing,  and  did  not  reach  the 
full  deed  (against  Hengstenberg). 

Still  it  was  not  merely  a  wish,  but  an  action  that  did 
not  arrive  at  the  carrying  out  of  the  desire,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  beginning.  From  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  spoke 
the  words  to  them,  ver.  20,  we  see  that  he  must  have  been 
quite  close  to  the  ship.  How  else  could  they  have  heard 
his  words,  since  the  wind  and  the  waves  were  raging  ? 
We  shall  therefore  have  to  understand  the  twenty-first 
verse  thus,  namely,  that  they  had  already  stretched  out  the 
hand  to  him,  and  he  had  stepped  upon  the  ship  towards 
them :  and  immediately,  even  before  he  stepped  into  their 
midst,  the  ship  was  at  the  land.  Meyer's  objections  to  this 
way  of  conceiving  it  are  refuted  by  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  situation.  Godet  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  said,  not  dWd  (f  but '),  but  /ecu  evdeaxr  ('  and  imme- 
diately'). This  point,  touching  the  miraculous  arrival  at 
the  land,  was  left  unnoticed  by  the  synoptists,  because  it 
lay  distant  from  the  purpose  of  their  account.  Hence  in 
their  narrative  it  seems  as  if  the  rest  of  the  way  had  only 
been  passed  over  after  a  considerable  sail.  The  reading  of 
the  Sinaitic,  however,  rjkOov :  they  came  to  him,  to  receive 
him,  etc.,  appears  to  be  a  correction,  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
found  in  rjOeXov.  Besides,  the  ship  did  not  need  to  come  to 
Jesus,  but  Jesus  came  to  the  ship. 

The  meaning  of  these  events  is  made  clear  to  us  by  their 
likeness  to  that  occurrence  winch  is  involuntarily  brought 
up  to  our  thoughts,  namely,  the  meeting  of  the  Eaised  One 
with  his  disciples,  Luke  xxiv.  39.  There,  forsaken  by 
Jesus,  anxiously  tossed  about  in  sorrow  and  fear,  they 
perceived  the  appearance  of  the  glorified  One  at  first  only 
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with  fright.  Thus,  too,  it  was  here.  Their  storm-tossed, 
nightly  sail  is  a  type  of  those  days  between  death  and 
resurrection.  The  fact  that  Jesus  is  released  from  the 
law  of  earthly  limitation  by  the  supernatural  working  of 
the  Spirit,  is  here  sensibly  imaged.  As  he  here  came,  so 
was  he  also  to  come  again  at  another  time  to  the  forsaken 
and  fearful  ones,  though  again  only  as  if  standing  upon  the 
threshold,  and  not  externally  sojourning  in  their  midst. 
But  his  coming  is  an  effective  help  out  of  all  need,  and 
unto  rest  and  security.  That  which  is  true  of  those  days  is 
true  in  general  for  the  time  of  the  church.  It  is  a  time  of 
distress  and  of  violent  storms ;  but  Jesus  is  near  his  own, 
and  his  nearness  is  their  deliverance.  Probably  the  disciples 
did  not  recognise  the  meaning  of  this  occurrence  until 
afterwards.  Yet  they  should  and  could  gain  from  this 
appearance  of  Jesus  an  impression  as  to  the  possible  free- 
dom and  spirituality  of  him  who  had  become  flesh,  which 
impression  then  would  enable  them  more  easily  to  pass 
over  the  stumbling-block  in  the  following  discourse. 

We  therefore  do  not  need,  with  Liicke,1  to  let  the  riddle 
remain  unsolved,  since  even  John  gives  expression  to  no 
specific  purpose  for  the  miracle.  Nor  need  we,  with  Ols- 
hausen,  think  that  Christ's  body  was  different  from  that  of 
other  men,  since  the  intention  is  only  to  report  a  passing 
event  as  a  sign  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus. 
Nor  need  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  general  aim  of  the 
development  of  the  disciples  in  belief  (Olshausen).  As  little 
is  it  necessary  to  '  solve  the  riddle  by  making  new  puzzles ' 
(Liicke) ;  or  finally,  to  own  that  Baur's2  and  Hilgenfeld's3 
discovery  really  is  a  correct  one,  namely,  that  the  fourth 
gospel  wishes  Christ's  body  to  be  regarded  docetically.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  bearing  of  this  narrative  betrays 

1  Liicke,  Cornmenlar  -iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

2  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanonischenEvangelien,T\ibmgen 
1847,  pp.  254  f.,  373  f.  [See  Hilgenfeld,  who  refers  to  Baur,  p.  166  f.,  but 
incorrectly.  He  may  have  some  other  passage  of  Baur's  in  view  than  the 
one  here  noted. — C.  R.  G.] 

3  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Brief  e  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehrbe- 
griff  dargestelU,  Halle  1849,  p.  244. 
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plainly  enough  how  uncommon,  and  how  contradictory  to 
the  remaining  experience  of  Christ's  corporality,  this  event 

was. 

(2.)  Verses  22-59. 

This  section,  following  upon  the  above  occurrences,  offers 
a  discourse  which  has  often  been  falsely  spiritualized,  to 
the  same  degree  that  men  have,  from  a  false  fear,  believed 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  true  spiritualization  of  the 
historical  events.  The  relation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
question  to  the  preceding  historical  notes  is  especially 
fitted  to  teach  us  on  what  very  equal  ground  the  history 
and  the  discourses  stand  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  how 
careful  we  must  be  to  grasp  the  former  in  their  spiritual 
meaning,  and  the  latter  in  their  concrete  reality. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  discourse  did  not  fit  the  pre- 
ceding miracle.  For  how  could  the  Jews  make  the  demand 
in  ver.  30  f.  if  they  had  but  the  day  before  had  that 
miraculous  experience  (Bruno  Bauer,  Schweizer)  ?  Bauni- 
garten-Crusius  answered  this  satisfactorily,  namely,  that  the 
Jews'  demand  had  that  very  experience  as  its  presupposi- 
tion, since  that  alone  offers  the  explanation  for  the  special 
form  of  their  speech.  Jesus  came  to  them  with  a  far 
higher  claim  than  Moses.  Therefore  a  much  higher  miracle 
must  establish  his  claim.  And  the  immediately  preceding 
one,  as  well  as  the  earlier  ones,  in  their  view  by  no  means 
equalled  the  miracle  of  the  manna.  What  now  is  Jesus' 
claim. 

The  various  words,  from  one  side  and  from  the  other, 
fall  into  three  paragraphs :  (a)  vers.  22-40  ;  (6)  vers. 
41-51  ;   (c)  vers.  52-59. 

(a.)  Verses  22-40. 

These  verses  open  with  a  period  which  is  characteristic 
for  the  unperiodological  style  of  the  evangelist,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  Hebraic  tendency  to  co-ordinate  sentences 
which  logically  stand  towards  each  other  in  a  relation  of 
dependence.1 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  37  ff. 
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Verse  22. 

The  people  had  observed  that  Jesus  had  not  entered  into 
the  ship  in  which  his  disciples  sailed  away,  and  there  was 
no  other  boat  upon  which  he  could  possibly  have  gone. 

Verses  23,  24. 

Therefore  as  many  of  them  as  were  left,  seeing  that  they 
found  at  that  place  neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples,  took 
ship  and  sailed  to  Capernaum,  where  they  might  hope  again 
to  meet  with  Jesus.  They  went  upon  ships  which  had  in 
the  meanwhile  come  over  from  Tiberias, — come,  probably, 
in  order  to  use  this  opportunity  of  ferrying  the  multitude 
over.  Hence  ver.  23  is  said  with  reference  to  ivefirjaav 
aurol  ela  ra  ifKoidpia  ('  they  took  shipping')  in  ver.  24; 
and  in  turn  this  latter  is  preceded  by  the  new  reason,  ore 
ovv  elSev  6  o-^Xocr  ('  when  the  people  therefore  saw '),  in 
ver.  24.  The  twenty-third  verse  therefore  does  not  intend 
to  say  that  the  disciples  had  not  come  back  upon  these 
ships,  upon  which  they  might  have  returned  (Meyer).  And 
much  less  does  ver.  24  merely  take  up  ver.  22  again,  since 
it  adds  a  new  point.  If,  however,  they  cause  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  these  boats,  which  had  come  from  Tiberias, 
to  Capernaum,  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  sea,1  because 
they  hope  to  find  Jesus  there,  then  this  must  have  been 
Jesus'  place  of  abode.  Thus  we  are  directed  to  a  Galilean 
activity,  and  must  assume  that  he  went  from  Capernaum 
to  the  eastern  shore.  The  evangelist  in  this  way  every- 
where presupposes  the  synoptic  narrative  and  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  desires  to  be  understood  from  its  standpoint. 

Verse  25. 

At  the  close,  in  ver.  59,  the  synagogue  is  given  as  the 
place  of  the  meeting  and  talking.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
it  merely  says :  irepav  rfja  daXaaarjcr  ('  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea '),  because  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  fact  that 
they  are  surprised  to  find  him  on  the  western  shore  (Meyer). 
Their  question, '  when '  he  came  to  Capernaum,  contains  also 

1  See  Furrer,  Wanderungen  durch  Palastina,  Zurich  1865,  p.  323  f. 
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the  question  as  to  (  how,'  even  although  the  word  is  irore 
(•'  when')  and  not  irwcr  ('  how  ')  (Baurogarten-Crusius).  The 
time  is  inexplicable  to  them  because  the  '  how '  is.  If  he 
had  taken  the  way  by  land,  he  could  hardly  have  reached 
there  yet ;  and  he  had  not  sailed  across  the  sea — that  they 
knew.  Therefore  the  one  question  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  other,  and  they  must  have  hoped,  in  the  answer 
to  the  expressed  question,  to  have  the  unspoken  question 
likewise  answered.  This  shows,  moreover,  that  they  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  wonderful.  They  did  not  know 
how  to  explain  Jesus'  arrival  in  an  ordinary  way.  Hence 
we  shall  not  venture  to  find  in  the  question  either  curiosity 
(Schleiermacher,  Meyer)  or  desire  after  Jesus  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  Nor  shall  we  perceive  in  the  seeking,  the  inten- 
tion to  try  again  to  make  him  a  king.1  Nothing  of  that  is 
to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  the  Athenians  busied 
themselves  with  hearing  or  telling  something  new  every 
day,  so  did  the  Jews  rejoice  in  miraculous  divine  revelation. 
The  latter  were  as  greedy  of  miracles  as  the  Greeks  were  of 
wisdom.  In  this  we  see  their  old  character,  and  perceive 
how  little  moral  the  motive  for  their  coming  was. 

Verse  26. 

That  is  what  Jesus  now  holds  up  before  them.  For  his 
words  are  not  to  be  taken  rudely,  as  if  they  were  only 
anxious  about  the  bread,  but  to  the  effect  that  they  sought 
him  only  because  of  the  miraculous  satisfying  of  hunger. 
It  does  not  say  merely :  ye  have  eaten  and  have  become 
full.  The  i/c  tcov  dprcov  is  added,  to  say  :  '  of  the  few 
loaves.'  This  shows  that  the  chief  thing  for  them  was  the 
miracle  in  the  satisfying  their  hunger,  and  not  the  satis- 
faction itself  and  alone.  The  plural  crrjiieta  ('  signs  ')  does 
not  refer  to  the  healings  of  the  sick  (Bengel,  Liicke),  but  is 
the  plural  of  category  (Meyer). 

Verse  27. 
In  contrast  with  this,  Jesus  presents  a  claim  of  a  moral 

1  Liicke,  Commentarv.btrdasEvangeliumd.es  Jolmnnes,  3ded.,  Bonn  1843, 
vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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kind  :  ipyd^e&Oe,  ■  '  labour.'  The  gift  is  conditioned  on 
their  own  activity.  They  must  do  something  that  would 
secure  for  them  the  enduring  meat  unto  everlasting  life, 
which  he  the  Son  of  man  desired  to  give  them.  To)v 
fipoHTiv  tyjv  fiivovaav  elcr  %<or)v  aldoviov  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  :  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life. 
But  the  contrast  to  the  preceding  Tip  fipwatv  rrjv  inrok- 
Xvfxivrjv  ('  the  meat  which  perisheth ')  requires  us  also  to 
take  rr]v  fievovaav  absolutely :  the  enduring  meat,  which 
does  not  perish,  which  does  not  consume  away,  and  which 
therefore  also  suffices  unto  eternal  life.  Hence  ela-  &VV 
alcovLov  ('  unto  eternal  life  ')  belongs  not  simply  to  fievovaav 
('  enduring '),  but  to  the  whole  conception,  '  enduring  meat.' 
They  are  to  obtain  such  meat  for  themselves.  How  shall 
they  obtain  it  ?  The  Son  of  man  will  '  give '  it  to  them. 
This,  therefore,  is  their  ipyd^eaOai  ('  labour '),  that  they 
come  to  him,  believe  on  him,  and  let  him  give  them  such 
meat.  He  gives  it  to  them  in  his  character  as  the  Son  of 
man.  For  this  purpose  he  has  become  man,  and  bears  this 
blessing  of  eternal  life  in  his  human  nature.  By  a  moral 
conduct  they  are  to  bring  themselves  into  a  relation  to  him, 
the  one  who  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  a  relation  which  has 
for  its  gain  the  meat  of  eternal  life. 

A  relation  unto  the  one  who  has  appeared  in  the  flesh 
is  demanded,  for  him  hath  God  the  Father — the  highest 
authority,  hence  put  emphatically  at  the  end — sealed,  that 
is,  accredited  as  the  one  who  bears  in  himself,  and  imparts, 
this  blessing.  Hence,  accordingly,  among  all  men,  this  very 
one  (toutov)  is  made  known  by  God  unto  all  who  are  willing 
to  see  him,  as  the  one  who  has  God's  vocation  unto  men, 
and  who  therefore  has  also  received  the  right  to  demand  a 
moral  bearing  and  relation  of  men  to  his  person.  The  meat 
of  the  higher  life,  which  he  designates  as  the  gain  of  this, 
is  the  higher  miracle  with  which  he  answers  their  silent 
demand.  But  he  names  a  moral  condition  which  they  have 
to  perform. 

Verse  28. 

The   Jews   think   of  a   number  of  moral,  God-pleasing 
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methods  of  conduct.  He  is  to  name  and  describe  these  to 
them,  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  have  to  do  to  fulfil 
these  performances  which  correspond  to  the  will  of  God. 
We  may  not,  however,  on  account  of  this  their  reply, 
believe  that  the  evangelist  wished  to  place  them  higher 
(Baumgarten-Crusius).  They  had  in  thought  merely  legal 
deeds,  which  did  not  need  to  be  of  a  really  moral  character, 
and  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  place  themselves  in 
the  condition  agreeable  to  God.  The  connection  shows 
that  the  genitive  rov  Oeov  ('  of  God'),  ver.  28,  is  intended 
to  designate  the  works,  not  as  wrought  of  God,  but  as  willed 
by  God,  and  therefore  as  agreeable  to  God,  and  hence  such 
as  would  give  them  the  capacity  or  the  right  to  share  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Verse  29. 

But  then  also  in  Jesus'  answer :  This  is  the  ivork  of  God, 
that  ye  believe  on  him  ivlxom  he  hath  sent,  the  genitive  rov 
deov  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  common  ex- 
position of  the  church  theology,  however,  takes  the  other 
view,  and  finds  God  herein  designated  as  the  author  of 
belief.  The  view  stated  above  by  us  is  the  right  one.  For 
the  correction  which  lies  in  Jesus'  words  extends  only  to 
the  change  of  the  plural  into  the  singular,  to  the  contrasting 
tticttlg-  ('  belief ')  with  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
that  legal  deeds  were  in  question.  Therefore  the  relation 
of  the  genitive  to  to  epyov  ('  the  work ')  remains  the 
same. 

Jesus  opposes,  to  the  variety  of  conduct,  one  in  itself 
simple  and  united,  ver.  29.  It  is  ever  a  doing,  but  one 
which  comprehends  the  whole  man  and  determines  the 
whole  shape  of  his  life.  Jesus  names  as  this  action,  belief 
on  his  person.  It  is  true  it  says  not  tovto  icrriv  ore,  but 
Xva,  with  the  aorist  subjunctive.  We  may  not,  however, 
conclude  from  this  that  the  two,  epyov  and  iriona  ('  work ' 
and  '  belief '),  are  meant  to  designate  different  things  ;  it  is 
merely  that  belief  is  named  in  the  form  of  a  demand.  It 
is  in  such  a  shape  the  work  agreeable  to  God,  that  we  must 
believe  in  order  (even  thereby)  to  do  it.     In  this  sense  I 

LUTH.  II.  L  JOHN. 
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think  I  must  correct  my  treatise  upon  epyov  and  Trio-ncr} 
But  certainly  the  matter  remains  essentially  as  it  is  there 
presented,  namely,  that  to  epyov  rod  deov  ('  the  work  of  God ') 
designates  the  true  condition  of  life,  and  here  denotes  belief 
as  such,  in  which  all  action  must  be  comprehended,  if 
on  the  part  of  its  variety  it  may  be  designated  as  epya 
rod  deov  ('  works  of  God  '),  or  as  epya  iv  dew  elpjaa/xeva 
('  works  wrought  in  God'),  iii.  21.  All  true  morality  is 
only  the  development  of  belief.  In  all  action  agreeable  to 
God,  it  is  belief  which  exercises  itself.  Jesus'  demand 
points  to  the  proper  conduct  of  man.  Moreover,  he 
demands  the  essential  conduct,  by  demanding  belief  in  his 
person  as  the  one  come  from  the  Father. 

Verse  30. 

The  Jews  turn  back  upon  him  this  his  demand  :  What 
sign  doest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe  thee  ?  Wliat 
dost  thou  work  ?  They  say  with  emphasis  :  av,  thou  on 
thy  part.  And  they  reply  to  his  demand  for  epyd^eadat 
('  work ')  with  the  same  demand  upon  him  :  tl  epydfy  ; 
what  dost  thou  work  ?  He  must  first  prove  the  right  of 
his  demand  ?  Thus  they  hope  they  will  still  at  last  reach 
their  aim  and  see  a  miracle  done  by  him,  upon  which  they 
will  believe,  that  is,  offer  a  belief  which  is  no  belief. 

Verse  31. 

They  base  their  claim  upon  the  legitimation  of  Moses  in 
the  manna  miracle  in  the  desert.  He — God  through  Moses 
— gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat,  Ps.  lxxviii.  24, 
cv.  40  ;  Ex.  xvi.  4.  If  he  makes  a  claim  so  much  higher 
than  Moses,  he  must  legitimatize  himself  accordingly.  In 
this  point  is  contained  the  refutation  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised.  It  is  said,  namely,  that  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  stands  in  contradiction  with  the 
miracle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  therefore  is  not  historical 
(for  example,  Weisse),  or  proves  the  non-Johannean  origin 
(Schweizer),  or  the  non-miraculous  character  of  the  narrative 
of  the  feeding  (Schenkel).     On  the  contrary,  this  event  is 

1  Luthardt,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1852,  p.  334. 
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brought  to  their  thoughts  by  the  very  miracle  of  the  feeding 
on  the  preceding  day.  But  Moses  is  the  type  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  manna  miracle  is  his  highest  legitimation. 
Hence  the  question  lay  near  to  them,  what  Jesus  had  to 
put  by  the  side  of  this  miracle.  His  miracle  of  yesterday 
did  not  seem  to  them  sufficient  if  he  raised  such  a  high 
claim  as  he  had  a  moment  before  presented.  Jesus  cannot 
dispense  from  belief.  He  can  only  so  accredit  himself  as 
to  demand  and  to  presuppose  belief. 

Verse  32. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  not  Moses  gave  you  the 
tread  from  heaven  ;  out  my  Father  yiveth  you  the  bread  from 
heaven,  the  true.  Since  the  article  is  not  repeated  after 
aprov  ('  bread '),  e/c  tov  ovpavov  ('  from  heaven ')  is  to  be 
connected  in  both  places  with  the  verb  and  not  with  aprov. 
Not  Moses  had  given  them  down  from  heaven  the  bread ; 
so  also  in  Ex.  xvi.  4,  DWH  {o  (<  from  heaven ')  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  verb  T't?!?*?  ('  causing  to  rain '),  not  with  the 
substantive  Br6.  Jesus  does  not  intend  to  deny  that  the 
manna  was  a  food  miraculously  caused  and  given  by  God. 
But  it  was  not  the  real  bread  which  God  gives  from  heaven ; 
this,  tov  aknOtvov  ('  the  true '),  namely,  the  reality  of  the 
idea,  is  only  given  to  them  by  the  Father  of  Jesus.  It 
does  not  say  :  God,  but  6  iranqp  fiov  ('  my  Father'),  which 
contains  the  fact  that  God  gives  it  to  them  in  Jesus,  and 
indeed  SlScoaiv  ('  gives '),  for  in  him  it  is  present  and  exist- 
ing. This,  moreover,  the  Jews  must  believe.  Jesus  could 
not  relieve  from  that  belief.  Thus  throughout,  over  against 
the  Jewish  demand  for  sensible  proof,  which  should  compel 
to  belief,  and  therefore  really  make  belief  unnecessary,  he 
sets  up  the  claim  for  belief,  which  should  be  a  free  moral 
act.  In  this  he  ever  remains  the  same.  As  to  expression, 
he  allows  himself  to  be  decided  by  that  demand. 

Verse  33. 

Hence  he  characterizes  the  bread,  which  is  the  true 
bread,  namely,  the  bread  of  God  :  For  the  bread  of  God  is 
that  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
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vjorld.  We  must  translate  thus,  and  not :  is  he  who,  etc. 
The  whole  context  compels  us  to  refer  6  Karafiaivwv  k.t.\. 
('  that  which  cometh  down,'  etc.)  to  6  aproo-  ('  the  bread '). 
This  is  accepted  and  established  by  most  of  the  later 
exegetes,  against  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  and  Godet.  To 
spring  from  heaven,  and  to  bestow  life  :  such  is  the  character 
of  the  bread  which  in  truth  deserves  the  name  of  '  the 
bread  of  God.'  It  is  true  that  these  words  find  their 
application  in  Jesus,  since  in  what  follows  he  is  designated 
as  this  very  bread.  But  to  understand  them  of  Jesus  here 
would  be  an  anticipation  of  what  follows.  In  regard  to 
the  construction,  it  is  a  question  whether  6  aproa  or  6  fcara- 
fiatvcDv  is  the  subject ;  whether  we  should  say :  '  for  no 
other  than  the  bread  bestowed  by  God  is  it,  which  comes 
down,'  etc.  (thus  Meyer),  or :  '  that  which  comes  down,  etc., 
is  the  bread  of  God.'  The  logical  connection  demands  the 
second  explanation.  The  words  are  intended  to  establish  the 
point  that  Moses  did  not  give  the  true  bread  of  God,  but 
that  only  Jesus  or  his  Father  gives  it.  "What  Moses  gave 
was  not  in  the  exact  sense  from  above,  and  able  to  bestow 
life.  But  only  such  bread  is  God's  bread.  These  two 
points  :  from  above,  and  bestowing  life,  constitute  in  John's 
gospel  the  conception  and  the  importance  of  the  Son  of 
God.  When  Jesus  speaks  of  the  bread,  he  has  himself  in 
view.  Hence  the  addition  :  r&>  /coa/AO)  ('  unto  the  world '), 
for  he  is  in  the  world,  and  has  come  for  it,  to  bestow  the 
life  from  God  upon  it,  the  one  given  up  to  death  ;  compare 
iii.  16. 

Verse  34. 

The  Jews  understand  very  well  that  Jesus  names  in  this 
a  desirable  gift.  HdvroTe,  in  every  way  give  us  this  tread, 
so  that  we  may  always  have  it  to  eat.  Their  case  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  The  hope,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  Jesus  places  in  prospect,  is,  in  their  thoughts, 
formed  entirely  upon  the  analogy  of  the  present  life.  The 
request  is  not  ironical  (Calvin,  Lampe,  Bengel),  nor  is  any- 
thing to  be  said  concerning  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  higher 
gift  (Llicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius).    The  request  is  seriously 
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intended,  but  in  an  earthly  and  sensible  way.  They  well 
believe  that  he  who  fed  them  so  miraculously  yesterday  is 
able  to  give  them  tins  higher  manna  (Meyer).  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  seems  to  them  worth  wishing  for.  They  are 
busied  with  this  thing  as  they  imagine  it  to  themselves, 
and  not  with  the  person  of  Jesus.  Therefore  Jesus  turns 
them  from  the  moral  to  the  spiritual,  and  from  the  thing 
to  his  person.  He  demands  a  moral  conduct,  that  of  belief : 
to  this  he  promises  satisfaction. 

Verse  35. 

In  this  verse  we  must  observe,  above  all,  the  emphatic 
and  therefore  contrasting  position  of  the  iyoy  ('  I ')  at  the 
front.  Everything  depends  upon  his  person.  The  thing 
which  they  seek  is  given  in  him.  They  cannot  have  the 
thing,  salvation,  Christianity,  etc.,  without  him :  I  am  the 
tread  of  life,  ^coijv  Bi8ova  tu>  /c6cr/j.q>  ('  giving  life  unto  the 
world')  (Meyer),  ver.  33.  They  must  then  make  him  their 
own.  This  is  a  moral  bearing.  Hence  we  read  :  he  that 
cometh  to  me ;  as  much  as  :  he  who  believes  on  me,  but 
purposely  thus  expressed  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point 
of  free  self-activity.  The  following :  he  that  believcth  on  me, 
is  entirely  synonymous  with  it,  and  is  only  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhetorical  parallelism.  This  belief  shall  receive 
satisfaction  :  shall  never  hunger  ;  and  that  this  is  full  satis- 
faction is  shown  by  the  parallel :  shall  never  thirst.  Only 
by  this  is  the  new  feature  in  the  picture  occasioned;  but 
it  at  the  same  time  serves  to  prepare  for  what  follows. 
'  Never  : '  it  is  a  lasting  satisfaction,  £&»?  alcovioa  ('  eternal 
life').  Compare  iv.  14  :  77777^  vBarocr  aWofievov  eta  ^corjv 
aloiviov  ('  a  fountain  of  bubbling  water  unto  everlasting 
life').  That  is  the  reward  of  belief.  Such  belief  was 
made  possible  for  them. 

Verse  36. 

But  I  scad  unto  you,  That  ye  also  have  seen  me,  and  believe 
not.  The  mediation  or  the  empowering  of  belief  lies  in 
the  opav  ('  to  see ').  The  recognition  of  Jesus  is  mediated 
by  perception.     That  which  is  to  be  perceived  is  Jesus' 
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self-presentation  as  the  one  who  he  is,  namely,  as  the  Son 
of  God.  This  same  thing  is  also  the  object  of  recognition, 
and,  as  accepted  by  a  moral  act  into  the  special  life  of  the 
man,  is  the  object  of  belief.  The  Jews  now  have  seen  him, 
namely,  the  revelation  and  testification  of  himself,  and  yet 
do  not  believe.  He  has  already  had  to  upbraid  them  with 
this  :  eiTrov  v/niv  ('  I  said  unto  you ').  The  former  was  in 
the  miracle  of  the  preceding  day,  the  latter  in  the  words 
of  salutation,  ver.  26  (for  example,  Grotius,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  It  is  not  pertinent  to  recall  v.  37—44  (Liicke, 
De  Wette),  for  the  evangelist  did  not  forget  so  far  that  the 
situation  is  an  entirely  different  one.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
with  Meyer,  to  take  elirov  ('  I  will  have  it  said  to  you '),  in 
a  manner  foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  as  an  announce- 
ment of  what  follows  teal  ecopd/ceTe  ('  ye  also  have  seen '). 
Even  in  xi.  42,  to  which  Meyer  appeals,  elirov  refers  to  the 
ev^apia-rco  ('  I  thank ')  spoken  immediately  before.  More- 
over, the  two,  ewpatcere  and  ov  ircaTeveTe  ('  ye  believe  not '), 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  ical .  .  .  nai  ('  also  .  .  .  and  ') 
to  make  the  contrast  thoroughly  appreciable  ;  in  opposition 
to  ver.  30,  iva  IScofxev  /cat  7ri<TT€v<jcofAep  croi  ('that  we  may 
see  and  believe  thee,'  Bengel). 

Verse  37. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  correct  to  assume,  with  De 
Wette,  '  a  pause  in  the  conversation.'  "What  follows  is 
closely  connected  with  what  preceded.  From  their  be- 
haviour, it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
those  whom  the  Father  gives  to  him,  for :  All  that  the 
Father  givcth  me  shall  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  Christ  withdraws  himself 
from  no  one.  Hav  ('  all')  is  neuter,  as  in  iii.  6.  Bengel 
says  :  '  Pater  filio  totam  quasi  massam  dedit,  ut  omnes  quod 
dedit  unum  sint :  id  universum  filius  singulatim  evolvit,  in 
exsecutione.'  ('  The  Father  gave  the  Son,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  mass,  so  that  all  whom  he  gave  may  be  one :  the 
Son  developes  this  whole  one  by  one,  in  execution.' x)  ,sO 
hlhwaiv  ('  that  he  giveth ')  is  not  said  in  the  sense  of  absolute 
1  Compare  also  Bengel  on  xvii.  2. 
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predestination  as  the  election  of  certain  persons  (Augustine), 
or  of  a  natural  '  zeal  for  piety '  ('  pietatis  studium,'  Calov, 
against  Grotius),  but  of  a  giving  by  means  of  that  '  drawing 
of  the  Father '  ('  tractum  patris,'  ver.  44,  Bengel),  by  the 
inward  moral  working  of  the  word,  to  which  a  man  must 
yield  himself,  but  from  which  he  can  also  free  himself. 
This  is  the  inward  moral  presupposition  of  the  coming  to 
him,  namely,  of  belief.  Where  the  former  exists,  there  also 
the  latter  occurs — irav.  But  it  occurs  only  where  the 
former  exists.  '  Tantummodo  omne  illud  ad  me  veniet ' 
('  Only  all  that  will  come  to  me '),  Bengel.  Therefore  the 
guilt  of  their  unbelief  rests  only  on  them,  not  on  him.  For 
those  who  come  to  him  he  will  in  no  wise  (ov  fxrj)  cast  out  : 
'  It  is  litotes  :  I  will  not  cast  out,  but  I  will  in  every  wise 
protect,'  x.  28  f.1  '  Cast  out,'  namely,  out  of  the  communion 
of  eternal  life,  "which  he  mediates,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  he  establishes. 

Verse  33. 

He  has  come  for  that  sole  purpose,  to  execute  this 
blessed  will  of  God.  The  expression  KaTafiefi-qica  k.t.X.  ('  I 
came  down,'  etc.)  designedly  recalls  what  was  said  above 
concerning  the  bread.  He  came  not  to  do  his  will,  as  one 
different  from  the  will  of  God,  but  the  will  of  the  Father. 

Verse  39. 

This  will,  moreover,  is  deliverance,  not  destruction,  and 
that  of  all  whom  the  Father  has  snven  him.  77 av  o  BiSco- 
Kev  floe  ('  all  which  he  hath  given  me ')  is  put  first,  and  in 
the  nominative  absolute,  because  the  emphasis  lies  on  it  ; 
compare  ver.  31.  Bengel  says  :  '  Credentes  dantur,  creden- 
tials datur '  ('  believers  are  given,  to  believers  is  given '). 
"What  Jesus  gives  them  is  expressed  after  John's  manner, 
by  contrast : 2  /urj  aTrokeaw  e'£  avrov — namely,  from  that 
which  the  Father  has  given  me — scilicet  tl,  that  I  may 
lose  nothing  of  it,  so  that  it  should  fall  a  prey  to  eternal 
death  in  contrast  with   eternal  life.     Eternal  life  is  here 

1  Bengel  :  'Est  Litotes  :  non  eiiciam,  seJ  omni  modo  tuebor.' 

2  See  voL  i.  p.  44  f. 
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designated  by  dvaarrja-oi  ('  I  will  raise  up ')  from  the  side 
of  its  completion.  Bengel  writes  :  '  Hie  finis  est,  ultra 
quern  periculum  nullum '  ('  here  is  the  end,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  danger ').  Hence  also,  because  this  is  the  final 
security  of  the  state  of  salvation,  it  is  impressively  repeated 
in  vers.  40,  44,  and  54.1 

There  is  no  need  of  proving  that  this  dvaaryjaa)  rfj 
ka^aTrj  rjfiepa  ('  I  will  raise  up  again  at  the  last  day ')  is 
meant  really  and  not  figuratively.  It  cannot  allude  to 
something  which  happens  to  the  believer  in  his  death.2 
How  could  dying  be  called  a  resurrection,  and  the  last  day 
of  the  life  of  each  separate  man  be  called  rj  ia-^drr}  rj/xepa 
('  the  last  day ')  in  general  ?  Nor  can  dvaaTrjaco  ('  I  will 
raise ')  denote  an  event  that  at  once  coincides  with  the 
impartation  of  life  which  takes  place  in  the  present  (Baurn- 
garten-Crusius).  The  change  of  form  shows  this.  That 
possession  of  life  is  always  expressed  as  a  present  one  in 
our  gospel.  This  event,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  future  one, 
whether  dvaaTijaco  be  taken  as  a  subjunctive  depending  on 
i'va  (for  example,  De  Wette,  Meyer),  or  as  an  independent 
indicative  future.  I  should  prefer  the  latter,  with  the 
Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Hengstenberg,  partly  because  of  ver. 
54,  and  partly  because  of  John's  way  of  writing.  The 
evangelist  breaks  the  construction,  in  order  to  name  with 
the  loosely  added  future  the  final  development  of  the  new 
life  which  he  bestows. 

Verse  40. 

At  least  that  is  true,  if  not  for  ver.  39,  for  ver.  40,  which 
explains,  confirms,  and  emphatically  concludes  what  pre- 
cedes. Instead  of  rod  nre^avroa  /ze  ('  of  him  that  sent 
me '),  rov  ircLTpoo-  fiov  ('  of  my  Father ')  comes  in,  since 
Jesus  intends  to  designate  himself  expressly  and  beyond 
the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  as  Son  ;  compare  imme- 
diately afterwards  rbv  vlov  ('  the  Son ').  Instead  of  b  BiSco- 
/civ  fj.oi.  ('  that  which  he  giveth  me '),  it  is  here  said,  rather 

1  As  to  these  repetitions,  see  vol.  i.  p.  30  f. 

2  Reuss,  Beitrage  zu  den  theologischen  Wissenschaften  von  den  Mitrjliedern 
der  theoloyiscJien  Gcsellschaftzu  Strassburg.    Erstes  Heft.    Jena  1847,  p.  811'. 
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depicting  the  internal  moral  process,  iraa  6  Oewpwv  rov  v'Cov 
KaX  TTLarevoiv  ela  avrov  ('  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  on  him ') :  beholding  and  believing.  '  Behold- 
ing,' for  Oewpelv  more  than  opav  betokens  the  beholding  of 
that  which  is  essential  in  Christ,  with  the  eye  of  the  soul ; 
and  then  '  believing,'  that  is,  the  uniting  with  him.  This 
belief  therefore  '  hath'  the  living  possession  of  Christ,  and 
this  present  possession  is  to  be  made  complete  in  the  future. 
How  can  belief,  which  is  moral  bearing,  and  therefore  also 
in  the  first  instance  only  an  appropriation  of  moral  posses- 
sions, have  as  its  consequence  resurrection,  an  effect  on  the 
natural  life  ?  With  this  problem  closes  the  first  paragraph, 
the  essential  contents  of  which  are  the  development  of  the 
thought :  Jesus  gives  unto  belief  the  true  bread  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  It  is  unfolded  in  these  three  periods,  the 
demand  of  right  moral  bearing,  the  designation  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  the  appropriation  by  the  moral  reception 
of  Jesus'  person.  The  mediation  of  that  contrast  will  now 
lie  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  belief  appropriates  to 
itself.  The  Jews  also  in  the  first  place  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  his  person. 

(b.)  Verses  41-51. 

Jesus  is  the  bread  of  life.  That  is  the  chief  thought  of 
this  second  paragraph.  It  starts  with  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  closes  with  laying  stress  upon  his  flesh.  For  this 
second  paragraph  passes  through  these  three  thoughts :  how 
one  attains  to  recognition  of  His  person  in  belief,  what  the 
saving  blessing  for  this  recognition  is,  and  how  this  saving- 
blessing  is  imparted  to  belief. 

Verses  41,  42. 

The  first  thought  is  connected  with  the  hesitation,  or 
rather,  the  discontented  murmuring  (Meyer),  of  the  Jews — 
purposely  ol  'IovSalot.  How  could  he  call  himself  one 
come  from  heaven,  the  bread  come  from  heaven,  when  they 
knew  him  to  be  Joseph's  son  ?  In  the  words  i<y<o  elfii  k.t.X. 
('  I  am,'  etc.)  they  combine  the  various  statements  Jesus  had 
made  in  what  went  before.     This  they  do  to  contrast  with 
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them  Jesus'  earthly  descent,  which  they  think  they  know- 
exactly,  and  with  which  a  being  come  from  heaven  did  not 
consist.  Uuht  ovv  \iyet  ovroa-  ('  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith'), 
with  a  scornful  tone.  From  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know 
Jesus  to  be  other  than  the  son  of  Joseph,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  evangelist  also  knew  him  to  be  nothing  else. 
His  Kcnafialveiv  i/c  rod  ovpavov  ('  descending  from  heaven ') 
stands  in  contradiction  with  that.  Hence  he  must  have 
spoken  this  in  an  exactness  which  was  irreconcilable  with 
that  view.  In  no  other  place,  and  not  even  in  this  place, 
does  Jesus  strive  to  make  belief  possible  by  removing  this 
obstacle  to  it  upon  the  external  way  of  historical  disclosures. 
These  would  have  been  even  less  believed  than  the  obstacle 
itself.  And  had  they  in  appearance  reached  their  design, 
such  belief  would  not  have  been  formed  in  an  internal  way, 
and  thus  been  of  moral  value.  Why  should  Jesus  do  this  ? 
Even  Philip  believed  without  being  farther  on  in  his  histo- 
rical knowledge  as  to  Jesus'  descent  than  these  Jews  were. 
The  way  of  belief  is  that  of  inward  sincerity. 

Verse  43. 

Jesus  calls  their  attention  to  this  in  the  following  verses, 
after  reproving  them  for  their  murmuring.  A  man  must 
have  experienced  the  internal  divine  working,  and  have 
accepted  it,  in  order  to  join  himself  to  Jesus  in  belief,  and 
to  become  a  partaker  in  the  hope  of  salvation. 

Verse  44. 

Jesus  designates  the  divine  working  which  men  must 
accept  as  a  drawing  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  '  Drawing ' 
is  not  a  forcing  or  a  compelling  with  the  additional  notion  of 
that  which  is  irresistible  (Calvin,  Lampe  *),  but  in  its  con- 
ception it  excludes  beforehand  the  possibility  of  refusal.  It 
is  an  inward  urging  and  leading  of  the  human  will  to  Christ 
(Meyer).  Before,  the  word  was  'give,'  vers.  37,  39,  rather 
from  the  side  of  the  result ;  here,  it  is  '  draw,'  from  the  side 
of  the  internal    psychological    process.     Accordingly,  this 

Lampe,  Commcntarius  analytico-exegeticus  tarn  literalis  quam  realis  ecan- 
geld  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam  1726,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237-239. 
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drawing  is  to  be  understood  of  the  working  of  the  word,  as 
ScBovat  ('  giving ')  is  above.  There  is  doubtless,  even  in 
the  sphere  of  the  natural  life  outside  of  the  revelation  of 
salvation,  a  certain  drawing  of  the  Father  to  the  Son :  the 
internal  urging  of  the  Spirit  of  God  the  creator  in  the  con- 
science. It  brings  the  man  to  a  consciousness  of  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  by  nature  stands 
towards  God,  and  by  this  means  it  strives  to  urge  him 
beyond  that  into  the  truth  of  the  relation  constituted  in 
Christ.  This,  however,  is  but  a  preliminary  to  the  peculiar 
saving  efficiency  which  is  here  spoken  of.  Jesus  is  not 
speaking  of  the  general  divine  working,  but  of  the  working 
of  the  '  Father,  who  hath.sent  him.'  He  does  not  tell  how 
a  man  comes  to  a  desire  for  salvation  and  the  like,  but  how 
a  man  comes  to  Him  in  His  historical  appearance,  so  that  this 
is  presupposed.1  To  the  beginning  of  the  saving  work,  Jesus 
contrasts  its  completion  in  the  promise  of  the  resurrection. 

Verse  45. 

This  verse  explains  what  precedes.  Ver.  44  :  One  comes 
to  the  Son  only  by  means  of  the  drawing  on  the  part  of  the 
Father.  For,  ver.  45  :  one  must  be  internally  taught  of 
God,  and  listen  unto  the  Father.  But  this  teaching,  ver.  46, 
completes  itself  only  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Ver.  45 
therefore  tells  how  that  drawing  effects  itself,  namely, 
through  the  inward  teaching.  The  teaching  is  not  the 
drawing  itself,  but  the  means  to  it.  Teaching  is  a  working 
upon  the  consciousness,  drawing  is  a  working  upon  the  will. 
The  former  working  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  that  is,  not :  in  several 
prophets,  but  only  in  general :  in  the  prophetical  books  ;  com- 
pare Acts  xiii.  40  :  '  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'  This 
is  a  free  rendering  of  Isa.  liv.  13,  where  the  direct  knowledge 
of  God  is  named  among  the  blessed  results  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  The  connection  in  both  passages  shows  that  the 
emphasis  does  not  lie  on  iravrea-  ('all'),  but  on  deov  ('of  God') : 
taught  of  God  himself.  But  one  must  be  a  pupil  of  God's. 
Every  man — ovv  is  right  as  to  the  matter,  but  is  an  addi- 
1  See  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vomfreien  Wlllcn,  Leipzig  1S63,  p.  420. 
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tion  to  the  text — but  only  such  a  one,  that  shall  have  heard 
from  the  Father, — for  according  to  the  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing s  and  B,  we  are  to  read  anovcracr,  not  atcovcov,  against 
Meyer — and  learned,  cometh  to  me.  A  man  must  have  per- 
ceived God's  voice  in  Jesus'  word,  and  have  accepted  his 
testimony,  in  order  to  join  himself  to  Jesus  in  belief.  It  is 
included  in  this,  of  course,  that  he  is  to  place  himself  aright 
towards  it  inwardly,  that  he  is  not  to  close  but  open  himself, 
so  as  to  take  the  word  of  God  into  himself  (jxaOcov). 

Verse  46. 

But  we  see  and  hear  the  Father  only  in  the  Son.  Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father — the  thing  in  question 
is  not  about  a  direct  divine  revelation  which  we  might  wait 
for — save  he  which  is  of  God,  namely,  the  Son — a  designa- 
tion of  his  historical,  not  his  supra-historical,  relation  of  origin 
to  God — he  hath  seen  the  Father,  namely,  in  the  condition 
of  pre-existence.  This  cannot  be  the  expression  of  a  mere 
internal  relation  and  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  man 
Jesus  with  God  in  heaven,  which  would  be  something 
belonging  to  the  present,  and  not  to  the  past  (ecopa/cev,  '  hath 
seen').  It  stands  in  connection  with  &v  irapa  rov  6eov 
('  being  from  God ')}  Therefore,  he  had  such  a  vision  with 
him  from  whom  he  comes.  All  saving  relation  to  God  is 
conditioned  upon  him,  and  accordingly  we  must  cleave  to 
him  in  belief.  This  closes  the  first  thought  of  this  para- 
graph :  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  an  object  of  belief ;  of  a 
belief  which  is  mediated,  not  outwardly,  but  by  internal 
divine  efficiency,  and  by  free  devotion  of  will  on  the  part 
of  man ;  it  has  the  resurrection  for  its  reward. 

Verse  47. 
The  last  point  forms  the  transition  to  the  second  period 

1  The  Sinaiticus  reads  :  ii  fth  o  civ  xapk  roZ  -rarpocr,  oZrotr  zcipaxtv  rov  $>'ov  ('save 
he  which  is  of  the  Father,  he  hath  seen  God ').  The  Vatican,  on  the  other 
hand,  reads  :  tl  pM  h  uv  napa.  rod  fceZ,  ourotr  idpaxiv  rov  vraripct  ('  save  he  which 
is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father ').  The  second  reading  is  the  more  cor- 
rect one  logically.  The  first  reading  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
immediately  preceding  nurp'oe,  it  being  easy  to  continue  with  nctrpiff  instead 
of  with  faov. 
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of  this  paragraph,  which  treats  of  the  saving  blessing  be- 
stowed upon  belief  in  Jesus'  person.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  saving  blessing  is  designated  by  the  comprehensive 
expression  of  £&)?/  alcoviocr  ('  eternal  life ').  He  that  bclievcth 
hath  everlasting  life,  even  now. 

Verse  48. 

This  is  given  in  his  person :  /  am  that  bread  of  life ; 
bearing  life  in  himself,  and  imparting  it.  All  depends  on 
him,  and  therefore  on  the  personal  relation  to  him  ;  an 
entirely  different  gift  and  effect  from  the  gift  and  effect  in 
the  case  of  the  manna  of  their  fathers. 

Verse  49. 

They  had  appealed  to  the  manna,  ver.  31 ;  hence  v/xwv, 
not  rjfiwv  ('  your,'  not  '  our ').  They  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness.  Jesus  returns  upon  them  their  own  words, 
ver.  31,  and  then  adds  impressively  :  koI  cmkQavov,  '  et  tamen 
inortui  sunt,'  '  and  yet  are  dead '  (Bengel). 

Verse  50. 

On  the  contrary,  the  true  bread  of  heaven  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  and  working.  Ovroa  iariv  .  .  .  Xva  ('  this 
is  .  .  .  that');1  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  he  who  eats 
thereof  shall  not  die  (Xva  .  .  .  fir]  airoOdvrj).  Instead  of 
placing  the  two  members  of  the  period,  eating  and  dying, 
in  the  correct  logical  relation  of  subordination,  the  evan- 
gelist has  resolved  the  logical  relation  into  the  more  con- 
venient juxtaposition.  According  to  the  thought,  fyayr) 
('  eat ')  should  not  be  dependent  upon  Xva  ('  that ')  (against 
Meyer),  but  only  airoddvr)  ('  die ').  The  dying,  previously 
mentioned,  was  meant  in  the  bodily  sense ;  here  it  is  meant 
in  the  first  place  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Hence  these  unlike 
notions  could  only  be  placed  in  a  contrasted  relation  to  each 
other,  upon  condition  that  an  efficiency  removing  the  bodily 
death  be  regarded  as  at  once  included  in  the  '  not  dying ' 
due  to  the  heavenly  bread. 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  39  f. 
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Verse  51. 

Thus,  in  the  application  of  the  bread  to  Jesus'  person,  we 
find,  instead  of  the  above,  the  words :  he  shall  live  for  ever. 
The  previous  discussion  is  closed  by  the  words  which  sum 
up  what  precedes  :  /  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever.  Jesus  now  transfers  to  himself  what  he  previously 
said  with  regard  to  the  right  belief.  He  is  this  bread,  come 
down  from  heaven  ;  hence  he  bears  the  life  of  God  in  himself, 
and  imparts  it  to  those  who  appropriate  him  to  themselves. 
He  speaks  of  his  person,  not  of  a  doing.  Eating,  therefore, 
is  appropriation  of  him  himself.  In  this  he  has  chosen  the 
strongest  expression  that  he  has  thus  far  used  touching  the 
relation  to  his  person.  Although  he  has  likewise  constantly 
put  all  upon  this  relation,  yet  he  has  not  before  spoken  of 
it  with  such  force  as  he  does  here  :  to  eat  of  the  bread 
which  is  he  himself.  The  reading  of  N :  e/c  tov  e/nov  aprov 
('  of  my  bread '),  would  not  suit  this  view :  of  the  bread 
which  he  gives.  In  what  goes  before,  he  placed  and  united 
the  bread  and  himself  as  identical ;  only  in  what  follows 
does  he  separate  the  two,  by  speaking  of  a  gift  which  he  gives. 

With  tins  wTe  have  already  passed  to  the  third  period  of 
this  paragraph :  how  that  saving  blessing  of  eternal  life 
mediates  itself  to  belief  on  his  person ;  namely :  in  that  he 
gives  himself  to  the  believing  one  to  eat  as  the  bread  come 
from  heaven.  When  Jesus  names  himself  as  bread,  he 
means  by  it  himself  in  the  exact  sense,  and  not  merely  an 
utterance  of  his,  whether  his  doctrine,  or  his  activity,  or  his 
death.  Exegetes  are  accustomed,  for  the  most  part,  to  limit 
the  sense  to  one  of  these  three  points.  Jesus,  however, 
does  not  speak  of  a  doing,  but  of  his  person,  as  it  is  in  its 
very  self.  He  will  give  himself  to  belief,  and  thus  become 
unto  it  a  means  of  participation  in  the  saving  blessing. 
AVe  are  therefore  not  to  think  of  something  which  the 
belief  as  a  psychological  act  has  and  effects  in  itself.  The 
thing  in  question  is  an  influence  which,  proceeding  from 
Jesus,  effects  belief,  namely,  Jesus'  yielding  up  of  himself 
unto  belief.     Nor  does  this  impartation   of  himself  limit 
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itself  to  one  side  or  utterance  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  an  impartation 
of  his  true  person.  How  now  can  this  self-impartation 
exercise  that  influence  also  upon  the  natural  life  of  man 
(dvaaTt')(T(o  k.t.X.,  '  I  will  raise,'  etc.),  unless  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  impartation  of  his  own  natural  life,  of  his 
life  in  the  flesh  ? 

In  this  way,  then,  this  paragraph  closes  in  ver.  51  by 
his  defining  the  bread  of  heaven  more  closely,  and  explain- 
ing it  as  his  flesh.  Kal  .  .  .  Be  here  is  not  the  ordinary 
'  moreover  .  .  .  also,'  which  adds  something  new  in  an  em- 
phatic way  to  what  precedes.  As  in  1  John  i.  3,  it  is  only 
intended  to  define  what  precedes  by  a  new  turn,  in  which 
case  tcai  connects  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and  Be  charac- 
terizes the  explanation  as  something  new.  And  the  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  the  reading  is  contested.  The  Sinaitic  manuscript 
reads :  '  O  a  proa  bv  iyoi  Bcocrco  inrep  ttjct  rov  Kocrpov  ^a>r)<T  i) 
erupt;  fiov  eariv  ('  the  bread  that  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world  is  my  flesh ').  The  Vatican  reads :  Kal  6  aproa 
Be  bv  iyu>  Booaco  rj  trapf;  pov  ecnlv  vrrep  rrjcr  rov  Kocrpov 
<^(oi]cr  ('  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world ').  After  rj  <rdpt;  fxov  iarlv,  the  received 
text,  in  agreement  with  E  G-  H  K  M  and  various  fathers, 
as  Clement,  Origen,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  adds 
rp>  eyw  Bcocrco  ('  which  I  will  give ').  Tischendorf  had  taken 
it  up  again  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament. 
Meyer,  Godet,  and  other  exegetes  demand  these  words  as 
necessary.  They  are  lacking,  however,  not  only  in  N  and  B, 
but  also  in  C  I)  L  T,  Itala,  Vulgate,  Syriac.  Hence,  like 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf  omitted  them  in  1 849.  In  his  eighth 
edition  he  has  adopted  the  order  of  the  Sinaitic.  This, 
however,  appears,  in  the  putting  virep  rrjcr  rov  koctjxov  £,wi)<t 
earlier,  to  be  merely  a  correction  to  make  the  passage  easier ; 
moreover,  the  asyndetic  connection  with  the  preceding  is  here 
not  Johannean.  It  is  true  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  is  diffi- 
cult, but  it  is  too  strongly  accredited  to  be  safely  given  up. 

The  addition  of  the  second  fyv  iyco  Bcocrio  ('  which  I  will 
give')  to  r)  crdp%  p,ov  is  intended  to  make  the  meaning 
easier.     It  rests,  nevertheless,  on  the  old  and  still  ruling 
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misunderstanding,  that  Jesus  is  speaking  of  his  death.  He 
is  not  speaking  of  his  death,  but  only  of  his  flesh,  that  is,  of 
his  human  nature.  As  a  matter  of  course,  r)  <rdp%  p,ov  ('  my 
flesh')  is  the  subject,  and  6  aproa  ('  the  bread  ')  the  predicate. 

His  flesh  is  the  bread  which  he  gives, — of  course,  not  to 
death,  but  to  be  eaten.  He  named  himself  before  this  as 
the  bread  of  life.  Now,  however,  he  distinguishes  himself 
the  giver,  from  the  gift  which  he  bestows.  'Tirep  rrja  rod 
Koapbov  far/a  ('  for  the  life  of  the  world')  refers  to  this.  His 
flesh  serves  the  world  unto  life.  Therefore  he  makes  his 
flesh  bread,  so  that  he  imparts  life  with  it.  He  speaks  of 
his  flesh  as  a  gift  to  be  enjoyed  ('  bread '),  and  not  of  any- 
thing that  happens  to  him,  not  of  his  death,  although  most 
exegetes  take  it  so.1  But  the  development  thus  far  given 
refutes  this  view. 

For  the  flesh  comes  under  consideration  as  a  gift  and  as 
a  matter  of  enjoyment,  and  not  as  the  expression  of  an 
event  in  Jesus'  life,  namely,  his  death.  Hence  De  Wette 
extended  this  saying  to  the  expression  of  'the  self-denying 
dedication  of  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  the  world  in  general,' 
which,  moreover,  also  includes  his  death.  But  here  also  the 
fact  is  not  observed,  that  the  matter  spoken  of  is  not  a  deed, 
but  a  gift  on  behalf  of  enjoyment.  Hitherto  Jesus  had 
designated  himself  as  the  life-bestowing  bread,  in  so  far  as 
he  bears  eternal  life  in  himself.  When  he  now  calls  his 
flesh  this  bread,  and  flesh  denotes  the  sensible  human 
nature,  he  thereby  says  that  he  bears  eternal  life  decreed 
in  this ;  and  therefore  that  they  can  find  and  gain  that  life 
in  this  alone ;  and  therefore  that  if  they  wish  that,  they 
must  appropriate  this  to  themselves.  '  They  eat  and  drink 
the  Godhead  in  the  human  nature.' 2 

1  Augustine,  Luther, — though  not  without  exception, — Calvin,  Grotius, 
Calov,  Lampe,  Tholuck,  Ebrard  in  his  Das  Dogma  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl 
unci  seine  Geschichle,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  78  ff. ;  Lucke, 
Meyer,  Godet,  Kahnis  in  his  Die  lutherische  Dogmatik  lustorisch-genetiseh 
dargestellt,  1st  ed.,  Leipzig  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  624  ;  and  De  Wette,  at  least  as  the 
completion  of  his  yielding  himself  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

2  Luther,  Werlce,  Erlangen  ed.,  1851,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  387.  Compare  Hof- 
inann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  Nbrdlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  245  ff.;  thus 
also  Bruckner  and  Hengstenberg. 
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The  question  arises,  how  and  where  this  eating  of  his 
flesh  unto  eternal  life  takes  place.  Many  fathers,  as  Chry- 
sostom,  Cyril,  Theophylact,  and  Cyprian,  the  Catholic  com- 
mentators, and  Calixt,  in  spite  of  Calov's  violent  opposition, 
understood  it  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Among  later  scholars, 
Scheibel,  Olshausen,  Kling,1  Kostlin,2  Kahnis,3  and  Stier4 
understand  it  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  at  least  of  the  idea 
of  it ;  Bengel,  in  view  of  the  future  Lord's  supper.  Nega- 
tive criticism5  has  used  this  exegesis  to  combat  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  discourse ;  and  even  Meyer  decides  that  '  it  can 
only  stand  upon  condition  of  giving  up  the  authenticity  of 
John.' 

Luther,  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  the  Lutheran  exe- 
getes  and  systematic  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
so  much  the  more  opposed  to  this  exposition,  because  it 
was  employed  by  the  Reformed  exegesis  and  systematic 
theology  in  favour  of  the  merely  symbolical  conception  of 
the  words  of  institution  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In  any  case, 
the  form  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  the  matter  in  question, 
for  the  bread  is  only  meant  figuratively.  Nor  is  the  act  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  question,  since  the  eating  is  not  meant 
as  an  external  act,  but  only  as  an  internal  process.  Nor 
is  the  discussion  about  the  case  of  the  Lord's  supper  in 
the  exact  sense,  since  what  Jesus  says  of  his  flesh  is  not 
different  from  what  he  says  of  his  person,  just  as  he  after 
this,  ver.  57,  makes  6  rpcoycov  pe  ('  he  that  eateth  me ')  alter- 
nate with  this.6  For  this  very  reason,  it  stands  upon  the 
same  footing  with  what  he  had  said  from  the  beginning 
about  belief  on  his  person;  for  example,  ver.  35.  The 
eating  of  the  bread,  which  is  his  flesh,  takes  place  in  belief 

1  Kling,  Studien  und  Kritihen,  1836,  p.  140  ff. 

2  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Ecangelimns  und  der  Briefe  Johannis, 
Berlin  1843,  p.  265  ff. 

3  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  Leipzig  1861,  p.  104  ff. 

*  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  282  ff. 

5  Bretschneider,  Strauss,  "Weisse,  Banr  in  his  Kritische  Untersuchungen 
ilber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Tubingen  1847,  p.  262  ff. ;  and  Hilgenfeld  in 
his  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Briefe  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  dar- 
gestellt,  Halle  1849,  p.  308  ff. 

6  Compare  Hofmann,  Der  Schri/tbeweis,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  250. 

LUTH.  LI.  M  JOHN. 
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on  him.  To  this  extent  the  Formula  of  Concord  is  right  in 
the  sentence :  '  manducatio  est  credere/  or,  more  correctly, 
'  credentis'  ('eating  is  to  believe,'  or,  'is  the  right  of  the 
believer ').  Belief  itself  is  not  the  eating  of  this  bread,  that 
is,  of  his  flesh,  but  the  Lord  gives  it  to  belief  to  enjoy. 
Belief  is  not  a  merely  rational  relation  to  Christ,  but  consti- 
tutes a  relation  of  communion,  and  Christ  became  flesh  so 
that  belief  should  enter  into  communion  with  him  in  his 
human  nature,  and  thereby  obtain  a  share  in  the  eternal 
life.  This,  however,  is  not  a  single  act,  like  the  Lord's 
supper,  but  a  constant  relation,  like  the  '  unio  mystica ' 
('  mystic  union ')} 

The  words,  nevertheless,  do  involuntarily  recall  the  Lord's 
supper.  Hence  Bengel  says  :  '  Jesu  verba  sua  scienter  ita 
formavit,  ut  statim  et  semper  ilia  quidem  de  spirituali  frui- 
tione  sui  agerent  proprie,  sed  posthac  eadem  consequenter 
etiam  in  augustissimum  s.  coenae  mysterium,  quum  id  insti- 
tutum  foret,  convenirent '  ('  Jesus  wittingly  so  shaped  his 
words,  that  at  once  and  ever  they  should  properly  treat  of 
the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  him,  but  after  this  that  the  same 
should  naturally  fit  also  the  most  august  mystery  of  the  holy 
supper,  when  it  should  be  instituted').2  As  Jesus,  in  the  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus  in  the  third  chapter,  does  not  speak 
of  Christian  baptism,  but  of  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  which 
forms  the  presupposition  of  the  institution  of  baptism,  so  here 
in  the  sixth  chapter  he  does  not  speak  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  of  that  personal  communion  with  the  incarnate  One 
in  belief,  which  communion  forms  the  presupposition  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Thus,  therefore,  the  evangelist  could  dis- 
pense with  an  account  of  the  institution  of  baptism  and  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  just  as  he  dispenses  with  telling  about 
Gethsemane  by  giving  the  scene  in  xii.  27  ff. 

The  concluding  words  offer  the  transition  to,  and  the 
theme  of,  the   third   division  of  Jesus'  discourse.      Jesus 

1  Compare  Hofmann,  Der  Schrifibeweis,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  250  ;  and  Delitzsch,  '  Die  Rede  des  Herrn  von  dem  geistlichen  Genuss 
seines  Fleisches  und  Blutes,  aufs  Neue  erwogen,'  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte 
lutherische  Theologie  %md  Kirche,  1845,  Heft  2,  p.  24  f. 

2  Compare  also  Delitzsch,  ut  supra,  p.  29. 
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gives  to  the  believer  the  bread  of  life ;  Jesus  gives  himself 
to  the  believer  as  the  bread  of  life ;  Jesus  gives  his  flesh  to 
the  believer  as  the  bread  of  life, — thus  the  thoughts  pro- 
ceed, not  sharply  distinguished,  it  is  true,  but  yet  in  a 
gradual  progress.  He  has  now  reached  the  last  turn 
of  the  thought,  and  the  offence  the  Jews  take  at  it  serves 
him  as  an  occasion,  not  merely  to  develop  it  further,  but 
also  to  repeat  and  develop  it  directly  in  the  offensive 
form. 

(c)  Verses  52-59. 

He  had  named  his  flesh  as  the  means  of  the  impartation 
of  life,  and  that  his  flesh  in  the  exact  sense  and  as  a  thing ; 
not  as  the  fact  of  his  life  or  of  his  death,  but  in  the  sense 
of  his  human  nature,  though  in  a  future  manner. 

Verse  52. 

His  words,  however,  are  an  offence  to  the  Jews,  just 
because  they  take  them  in  the  exact  sense.  It  seems  to 
them  absurd  that  ovrocr,  this  one  who  stands  before  them, 
should  be  able  to  give  them  his  flesh — this  relation  lies  in 
the  article,  even  without  avrov,  which  is  lacking  in  x,  but 
not  in  B — to  eat.  They  add  (jxzyelv  ('  to  eat '),  so  as  to 
make  that  perfectly  clear.  They  try  to  explain  it  to  them- 
selves, but  in  contradictory  ways  :  ifid^ovTo,  '  non  jam  solum 
murmurabant  uti  ver.  41'  (Bengel)  ('they  strove,'  'now 
they  do  not  merely  murmur  as  in  ver.  41').  The  futurity 
in  Jesus'  discourse  (Bmaco,  'I  will  give')  has  not  helped 
them  over  the  difficulty,  for  they  can  hardly  have  noticed 
it.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  disciples  per- 
haps might  have  suspected  the  answer  to  the  riddle  from 
the  future.  But  they  submit  themselves  to  his  word  in 
the  obedience  of  belief.  Thus  they  become  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing afterwards  from  Jesus  a  view  of  the  answer  at  least 
in  the  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  is  not  inclined 
so  to  remove  the  difficulty  for  the  Jews  as  to  make  believ- 
ing obedience  unnecessary.  On  the  contrary,  he  increases 
the  assumption.  And,  indeed,  he  heightens  not  only  the 
necessity  of  the  appropriation,  but  also  the  expression  for 
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the   reality   of   the   appropriation    and  of   the   one  to  be 
appropriated. 

Verse  53. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  ye  must  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood. 
Previously  he  had  only  spoken  of  eating  the  bread,  and  had 
designated  the  bread  as  his  flesh.  The  Jews  had  combined 
both  to  the  eating  of  his  flesh.  Jesus  accepts  this,  and 
confirms  this  offensive  thing.  Indeed,  he  increases  the 
offence  by  adding  to  the  eating  of  his  flesh  the  drinking  of 
his  blood.  Accordingly,  the  second  contains,  not  something 
different,  but  only  the  strengthening  of  what  precedes.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  give  the  flesh  and  the  blood  such  different 
applications  as  Godet  does.  He  refers  the  former  to  the 
holy  life  of  Jesus,  which  we  must  behold  in  belief,  by  which 
we  must  allow  ourselves  to  be  pervaded,  and  which  we 
must  imitate.  The  latter  he  beholds  in  the  death  of  Jesus, 
which  we  must  appropriate  in  belief,  and  the  atoning  power 
of  which  we  must  taste.  This  view  is  like  Liicke's ;  he 
referred  both  to  the  human  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  But, 
neglecting  the  quid  pro  quo  ('  equivalent '),  which  Godet 
puts  for  eating  and  drinking,  flesh  and  blood  here  come 
under  consideration,  not  as  separated,  but  as  associated 
points,  and  blood  is  not  meant  to  offer  something  new,  but 
to  strengthen  the  old.  Both,  moreover,  are  a  paraphrase 
for  himself  in  his  human  nature.  Hence  Jesus  connects 
participation  in  eternal  life  with  the  partaking  of  these ; 
this  life  is  deposited  in  hiin,  the  incarnate  One — 'Son  of 
man.'  The  fact  that  Jesus  speaks  of  an  absolute  necessity 
of  eating  and  drinking  his  flesh  and  blood,  does  not.  it  is 
true,  agree  with  the  application  of  this  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  is  a  sheer  matter  of  course,  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
it  the  communion  with  the  incarnate  One  which  is  im- 
parted to  belief. 

Verse  54. 

Hereupon  follows  the  unconditionally  of  the  effect. 
From  this  point  onwards,  instead  of  <payetv  ('  to  eat '),  the 
more  sensuous   rpwyeiv  ('  to  eat  eagerly ')   comes   forward 
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and  remains,  vers.  56-58.  Although  rpcoyetv  is  elsewhere 
also  used  as  synonymous  with  ^ayelv,  this  use  of  it  is 
doubtless  for  a  certain  purpose  (against  Meyer).  In  any 
case,  the  constantly  renewed  repetition  of  the  same  offen- 
sive speech  about  eating  and  drinking  is  designed.  Jesus 
intends  to  speak  offensively  for  those  who  do  not  believe, 
and  does  not  purpose  to  facilitate  or  dispense  with  belief 
by  removing  the  offence.  On  this  account  he  here  connects 
with  the  eating  and  drinking  the  same  effect  which  he  had 
previously,  ver.  40,  connected  with  belief,  namely,  the  pos- 
session of  eternal  life  and  the  resurrection  at  the  last  clay, 
as  the  completion  of  the  possession  of  life  even  for  the 
natural  side  of  the  believer. 

Verse  55. 

He  lays  stress  on  the  strictness  and  exactness  in  which 
he  desires  his  words  about  eating  and  drinking  to  be  under- 
stood. His  flesh  is  akrjOrjcr  ftp&Gicr  ('  true  meat '),  his 
blood  is  u\r)6i)a  irocricr  ('  true  drink ') — this  reading  is,  with 
B  C  L,  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  a\r)6coa  ('indeed'), 
which  is  easier,  and,  to  be  sure,  supported  by  n  (n  is, 
moreover,  confused  in  this  passage),  and  as  well  to  the  still 
easier  d\r]6iv^  ('  true ').  Jesus  therefore  designates  his 
flesh  and  blood  as  true  meat  and  drink.  He  intends  the 
words  to  be  taken  in  the  exact  understanding  of  them. 

Verse  56. 

In  consequence  of  this,  such  eating  and  drinking  bestows 
true  communion  with  him.  Bengel  says :  '  Qui  edit  et 
quod  editur,  re  ipsa  intime  conjunguntur '  ('  he  who  eats, 
and  that  which  is  eaten,  are  in  fact  intimately  joined 
together ').  It  is  an  internal  and  mutual  communion :  he 
in  me,  and  I  in  him,  and  a  lasting  one  :  fxivet,  ('  remains '). 
This  is  a  peculiarly  Johannean  expression.  Although  the 
similar  iv  Xptarw  ('  in  Christ')  is  characteristically  Pauline, 
yet  this  more  intimate  and  personal  sounding  expression 
for  the  internal  mutual  communion :  I  in  them,  they  in  me, 
is  characteristically  Johannean;  compare  xv.  4  ff.,  xvii.  23, 
1  John  iii.  24  (iv.  16).     This  means  what  systematic  theo- 
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logy  calls  the  'unio  mystica'  ('mystical  union').  Lutheran 
theologians  define  it  as  the  :  '  realis  et  arctissima  substantiae 
sacro  sanctae  trinitatis  et  Christi  QeavQpwirov  cum  substantia 
fidelium  conjunctio '  ('  real  and  most  compact  union  of  the 
substance  of  the  sacred  and  holy  Trinity  and  of  Christ  the 
God-man  with  the  substance  of  the  faithful ')}  More  par- 
ticularly, the  '  unio  mystica  Christi  cum  homine  fideli '  is 
defined  as  '  conjunctio  vera  et  realis  atque  arctissima  divinae 
et  humanae  Christi  OeavOpamov  naturae  cum  homine  renato 
.  .  .  ita  ut  Christus  cum  homine  renato  unum  spirituale 
constituat  et  in  ipso  et  per  ipsum  operetur,'  etc.  (the  '  mys- 
tical union  of  Christ  with  one  of  the  faithful '  is  defined  as 
'  a  true,  real,  and  most  compact  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Christ  the  God-man  with  the  renewed 
man,  ...  so  that  Christ  forms  one  spiritual  object  with  the 
renewed  man,  and  works  in  and  by  him,'  etc.).  And  among 
the  consequences  of  this  '  unio  mystica '  they  reckon  espe- 
cially the  '  desponsatio  Christi  cum  fidelibus,  qua  sese  aeter- 
liuin  copulat  credentibus  per  fidem '  ('  espousals  of  Christ 
with  the  faithful,  in  which  he  joins  himself  eternally  unto 
believers  by  faith').2 

Verse  57. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  constant 
meat  of  such  a  one,  that  person  has  life,  as  Christ  upon  the 
basis  of  his  relation  to  the  Father  has  life:  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  because  of  the  Father:  so 
— for  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  latter  clause  begins 
here — he  that  eatcth  me,  he  sludl  also  live  because  of  one. 
That  he  is  sent  by  the  Father,  says  as  much  as  that  he  is 
God's  Son.  This,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  a  single 
moment,  but  a  lasting  relation,  in  which  he,  the  incarnate 
One,  now  stands  towards  the  Father.  The  Father  is  6  %wv, 
that  is:  he  bears  the  life  in  himself;  compare  v.  26. 
Hence  Christ  also  has  life  (£co ;  see  v.  2  6 ;  therefore  hath 

1  Quenstedt,   Theologia  Didactio-Polemica,   part  iii.,  Wittenberg  1685, 
p.  622  b. 

2  Calov,  Systema  Locorum  Theologicorum,  Wittenberg  1677,  vol.  x.  pp. 
525,  527.     [The  latter  quotation  not  verbal.— C.  E.  G.J 
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he  also  given  unto  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself)  Bca  rbv 
TTarepa,  not  '  through '  the  Father,  but  '  on  account  of '  the 
Father — Sid  with  the  accusative  denotes  not  the  cause 
(De  Wette),  but  the  reason.1  That  means,  not :  because 
the  Father  lives,  but :  because  he  has  the  Living  One  for 
his  Father;2  the  middle  notion  is  that  the  Father  bears 
life  in  himself. 

Jesus,  upon  the  basis  of  his  relation  of  sonship  to  the 
Father,  has  part  in  the  life  of  God.  He  at  all  times 
nourishes  himself  upon  and  out  of  this  :  the  Father  is  his 
meat.  So  then  also,  upon  the  basis  of  the  relation  to 
Christ — St'  ifie,  because  they  have  me  for  their  food — 
believers  have  part  in  his  life.  O  rpcoycov  /xe  ('  he  that 
eateth  me '),  accordingly,  must  indicate  in  a  similar  manner 
a  lasting  relation,  such  as  is  given  with  the  Sonship  in  the 
other  case  :3  not  a  single  act,  or  one  repeating  itself  now 
and  then,  such  as  the  Lord's  supper  would  be,  but  an 
enduring  relation  of  internal  communion  and  intercourse 
of  life.  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  the  constant  meat  of 
believers.  He  became  man,  and  bears  life  in  his  human 
nature,  in  order  that  we  may  enter  into  such  communion 
with  him,  by  means  of  which  communion  he  is  the  food 
of  our  souls. 

Verse  58. 

Instead  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  person  of  Jesus  himself 
now  comes  in,  and  is  at  once  named  the  bread.  With  this 
the  discourse  returns  to  its  beginning  again,  and  even  reaches 
back  to  the  contrast  with  the  manna  from  which  the  whole 
discourse  started :  This  is  the  hrcad  wliich  came,  dov:n 
from  heaven :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  and,  are  dead  :  he 
that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  Ovroa-  ('  this ') 
glances  back  to  what  he  had  said  of  himself  or  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  namely,  that  it  imparts  the  essential  life.     He 

1  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  sec.  49  c,  7th 
ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  372. 

2  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  251. 

3  Hofmann,  ut  supra,  p.  252. 
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does  not  speak  directly  concerning  himself  thus :  '  this  one/ 
who  gives  life  to  the  one  eating  (Llicke) ;  for,  aside  from 
everything  else,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  Jesus  should 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person  instead  of  in  the  first, 
since  he  immediately  before  had  said  Sc  ifii  ('  because  of 
me '),  and  earlier  still  had  even  named  himself  the  bread. 
Nor  is  ovTocr  to  be  taken  in  this  way :  '  this,'  namely,  my 
flesh  and  blood  (De  Wette) ;  for  the  context,  as  what 
follows  shows,  demands  a  statement  concerning  the  character 
of,  and  not  a  mere  naming  of,  the  bread  (Meyer).  That 
which  lies  in  ovroa  is  then  taken  up  and  developed  in  the 
following  words :  6  rpdoycov  k.t.X.  ('  he  that  eateth,'  etc.). 
He  describes  the  bread  as  come  from  heaven,  remembering 
and  connecting  it  with  what  had  been  said  before  about  the 
bread  from  heaven;  compare  ver.  32.  He  does  not  say  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  of  his  human  nature,  that  they 
are  come  from  heaven ;  but  that  his  human  nature  is  the 
bread  come  from  heaven,  that  is,  the  meat,  springing  from 
God  and  imparted  to  men,  which  bestows  eternal  life. 

Verse  59. 

The  evangelist  adds  that  Jesus  spoke  these  things  while 
teaching  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  Before,  in  ver. 
25,  it  is  said  in  general,  7repav  ttjo-  daXdaarja  ('  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea ') ;  it  is  defined  more  clearly  by  way  of 
conclusion.  We  perceive  from  this  that  the  fourth  gospel 
also  knows,  and  presupposes  as  well  known,  the  stay  of 
Jesus  in  Capernaum.  The  fact  that  Jesus  taught  this  in 
the  synagogue  does  not  require  a  Sabbath ;  they  gathered 
as  well  at  other  times  in  the  synagogues.  Moreover,  this 
whole  addition  is  certainly  not  merely  an  external  historical 
note  (against  Meyer),  but  the  evangelist  desires  to  lay  stress 
on  the  point  that  Jesus  demanded  belief  as  unflinchingly  in 
Galilee  and  in  Capernaum  as  in  Judea  and  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  spoke  not  less,  but  rather  still  more,  offensively  at 
the  former  than  at  the  latter  place — at  the  former  in  the 
synagogue,  at  the  latter  in  the  temple.  He  remained  the 
same  throughout. 
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Summary  of  the  Discourse.1 

After  the  details  we  have  gone  through,  there  will 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  intended  by  this 
discourse.  We  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  the  thin1''  treated  of,  because  we  find  nothing 
about  the  giving  up  of  the  body  to  death,  but  about  the 
offering  his  human  nature  as  food.  Yet  it  does  not  have 
in  view  the  offer  in  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  neither  is  bread 
meant  exactly,  nor  is  the  eating  and  drinking  meant  as  an 
external  act.  It  is  a  process  of  belief,  in  which  belief 
enters  upon  such  communion  with  the  incarnate  One  that 
it  becomes  a  partaker  of  eternal  life  which  is  deposited  in 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  is  there  alone  to  be  found  and 
to  be  obtained.  Christ  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
eternal  life  is  joined  to  him,  the  one  who  has  become  man, 
and  to  this  his  human  nature,  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  the 
personal  relation  to  him  shall  thereby  be  brought  to  decision. 

And  such  a  decision  was  brought  about  by  this  discourse. 
It  worked  critically.  The  crisis  in  Jesus'  Galilean  activity 
is  connected  with  it.  This  the  evangelist  reports  in  what 
follows. 

(3.)  Verses  60-71.    The  Crisis. 

The  third  division  of  this  chapter  depicts  the  effect  of 
the  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  the  progress  made  both  by 
unbelief  and  by  belief. 

Verse  60. 

The  first  effect  was  the  surprise  and  the  offence  which 
Jesus'  words  excited  in  many,  even  among  the  circle  of  his 

1  On  the  history  of  the  exposition  of  this  discourse  at  Capernaum,  compare 
Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  2d  ed.,  Bonn  1834, 
vol.  ii.  Anhang  B.  pp.  727-735  ;  Lindner,  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  nach 
der  Schrift,  Hamburg  1831,  pp.  241-266  ;  Tischendorf,  Disputatio  de  Christo, 
pane  vitae,  sive  de  loco  evang.  Joann.  c.  vi.  vv.  51-59,  coenae  sacrae  potissi- 
mnm  ratione  habita,  Leipzig  1839,  p.  15  ff.  ;  Mack,  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift,  Tiibingen  1832,  Heft  i.  p.  52  ff.  ;  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahle, 
Leipzig  1861,  p.  114  ff.,  and  Sdchsisches  Kirchen-  und  Schulblatt,  1856,  Nr. 
51  ff. :  and  Riickert,  Da-s  Abendmahl,  Leipzig  1856,  p.  273  ff. 
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disciples.  The  /xaO^ral  ('  disciples '),  distinguished  from 
the  twelve  in  ver.  67,  are  here  meant  in  the  wider  sense. 
Perhaps  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  more  numerous  in 
Capernaum  than  elsewhere.  As  we  see,  the  evangelist 
presupposes  the  synoptic  account  of  Jesus'  Galilean  activity, 
and  particularly  his  stay  at  Capernaum. 

The  generality  of  the  expression  in  ver.  61  shows 
that  the  offence  which  they  took  was  a  general  one  :  ore 
<yo,y<yv£ov(Tiv  ol  /jbadrjral  clvtov  ('  that  his  disciples  murmured'). 
They  find  Jesus'  discourse  atc\7)p6o~,  that  is,  not  dark  (Chry- 
sostom,  Grotius,  Olshausen),  but,  in  contrast  to  fiaXa/coa, 
'sua vis'  ('mild'),  rough,  hard;  then  as  used  of  conduct: 
inconsiderate ;  compare  Matt.  xxv.  24.  This  does  not 
mean  the  thought  of  Jesus'  death  (for  example,  Meyer), 
which  is  not  in  question,  and  which  also  could  not  be 
called  wounding.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  apparent  assump- 
tion of  Jesus,  by  reason  of  which  he  makes  salvation 
dependent  upon  his  person  (Tholuck,  Hengstenberg) ;  for 
he  had  done  that  elsewhere,  and  he  who  could  not  stand 
that  was  no  disciple  of  Jesus.  What  is  meant  is  the 
inexorableness  with  which  Jesus  ever  returned  to  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  connected 
the  true,  eternal  life,  with  that  partaking  of  his  sensible 
corporality.  That  was  what  they  found  offensive  and 
unbearable.  Tia  Bvvarat,  avrov  aicoveiv  ;  who  can  persuade 
himself  to  listen  to  it  ? — avrov  is  to  be  referred  to  \6<yo<r 
('  saying ').  And,  indeed,  they  must  believe  that  all  was 
decreed  in  the  One  who  became  man,  if  they  were  not  to 
find  such  a  discourse  unbearable,  and  be  led  astray  in  their 
belief. 

Veese  61. 

Jesus  recognised  the  mood,  iv  eavra>  ('  in  himself '),  with- 
out needing  an  external  communication  about  it.  Tovro 
vfuv  Gicavhaki^eL ;  'hoc  vos  offendit  V  'Doth  this  offend 
you?'  XicavhaXi^eLv  is  meant  of  an  offence  to  belief,  in 
the  full  sense,  as  also  in  other  passages ;  compare  Luke 
viL  2  3.  It  is  not  in  this  place  the  cncavhaXov  rov  aravpov 
('  offence  of  the  cross;'  Bengel  says:  'passio  Christi,  scan- 
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dalum  Judaeis,'  '  Christ's  passion,  an  offence  to  the  Jew '), 
but  the  above-mentioned  offence  at  the  emphasizing  the 
corporality  of  Jesus. 

Verse  62. 

Jesus  opposes  to  this  offence  the  words,  Wlmt  if  ye  now 
see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  These 
words  can  be  taken  either  as  an  increasing  of  the  offence, 
so  that  we  must  understand  as  an  unspoken  second  clause : 
tovto  v/jbdcr  ov  iroWa>  fiaXXov  cricavhaXiaei,  ;  ('  will  not  this 
offend  you  much  more  V)1  or  as  a  reference  to  an  event 
in  the  future  which  shall  bring  the  understanding  of  Jesus' 
words,  and  thus  remove  the  offence  (thus,  besides  Hofmann, 
Hengstenberg,  Goclet,  and  even  Ewald  and  Bruckner).  The 
continuing  the  discourse  by  ovv  ('  therefore '),  instead  of  by 
d\\d  ('  but '),  does  not  bear  against  the  second  explanation 
(against  Meyer),  since  the  discourse  did  not  intend  to  mark 
the  contrast,  but  to  proceed  from  the  present  to  the  future. 
The  decision  lies  in  the  way  avafialveiv  ('  to  ascend ')  is 
taken.  If  this  is  to  be  understood  of  Jesus'  death  (Meyer), 
it  of  course  designates  the  increase  of  the  offence.  But  if, 
as  we  saw,  in  general  the  saying  about  the  death  was  not 
what  gave  offence,  then  also  the  '  seeing '  of  the  death 
cannot  be  the  more  offensive  thing.  Moreover,  avafialveiv, 
and  above  all  avafiaiveiv  ottov  rjv  to  irporepov  ('  to  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before'),  is  nowhere  in  our  gospel  the 
expression  for  the  death  on  the  cross.  The  passages  about 
the  going  away  to  the  Father,  vird^ew  irpoo-  k.tX.,  vii.  33, 
xiii.  3,  xvi.  5,  28,  or  about  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
xii.  32,  to  which,  for  example,  Meyer  appeals,  do  not  permit 
of  application  here,  since  according  to  that  view  the  thing 
in  question  here  must  be  neither  the  going  away  to  the 
Father,  nor  the  lifting  up,  nor  death  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  return  to  God,  but  death  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  sorrowful 
and,  for  a  Jew,  an  offensive  dying  of  the  Messiah.       Or 

1  Compare  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  7th 
ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  558  ;  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Commentar  uber  das 
Evanrjelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169-171,  and 
Baum£rarten-Crusius. 
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how  can  that  expression  denote  the  way,  since  it  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  '  terminus  a  quo  '  ('  starting-point ')  ? 
' Avafiaiveiv  is  in  contrast  with  Karafialvew  ('to  descend'), 
which  was  spoken  of  so  often  in  the  preceding  discourse. 

Hence  the  old  explanation  of  the  church,  the  ascension, 
is  the  one  called  for  by  the  words  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
text (thus  also  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Kahnis,  Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  Godet).  It  is  not  a  fair  objection 
to  this  to  say  that  John  then  must  have  related  it  also. 
He  certainly  does  speak  of  it,  xx.  1 7, — whether  before  or 
after  the  death  makes  no  difference  (against  Meyer), — and 
further  xvi.  5,  7,  28,  xvii.  11,  13,  etc.  The  fact  that  he 
does  not  relate  the  external  view  of  the  event,  corresponds 
to  the  manner  of  his  historical  narrative  in  general,  which 
directs  its  gaze  at  the  inner  essence  and  the  substance  of 
the  history.1  Besides,  the  externality  and  the  visibility  of 
the  event  did  not  compose  its  essence,  but  was  only  a 
sensible  figuring  of  what  was  essential,  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  disciples.  The  exact  thing  which  is  here  emphasized, 
namely,  the  return  ottov  tjv  to  irporepov  ('  where  he  was 
before '),  had  not  been  seen  by  the  disciples.  So  much  the 
less  importance  belongs  to  Meyer's  objection,  which  lays 
all  the  stress  on  Oecoprjre  (cif  ye  see'),  that  the  Galilean 
disciples  to  whom  Jesus  here  speaks  were  not  witnesses  of 
the  ascension.  On  the  one  hand,  OecoprjTe  is  not  to  be  em- 
phasized, but  the  last  words  on  which  all  depended  are  to  be 
emphasized.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  does  not  here 
distinguish  between  various  disciples,  but  takes  them  all 
combined.  The  five  hundred  also  on  the  Galilean  mountain, 
who  saw  the  glorified  one  upon  the  passage  from  this  to 
that  world,  there  saw  him  ascend  where  he  was  before,  that 
is,  upon  his  return  to  the  heavenly  spiritual  existence  which 
before  was  proper  to  him. 

Beyschlag  sees,  in  the  fact  that  this  is  said  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  a  confirmation  of  his  Christology,  according  to  which 
Christ  pre-existed  as  the  Son  of  Man,  namely,  in  the  divine 
idea  of  the  image.      It  follows,  however,  from   this   that 

1  Compare  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Autlior  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edin- 
burgh, T.  &  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  209  £ 
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pre-existence  is  here  predicated  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  not 
that  he  pre-existed  as  the  Son  of  Man  (compare  Meyer 
against  Beyschlag1) ;  what  is  expressed  is  merely  the  identity 
of  the  subject  in  the  variety  of  the  periods  of  his  life.  The 
post-earthly  existence  of  the  one  who  became  man  returns 
into  the  spiritual  manner  of  being  of  his  ante  -  earthly 
existence ;  save  that  even  now,  as  the  one  who  has  become 
man,  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  same.  But  this  pneumatic 
manner  of  being  is  what  offers  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
problem  and  the  possibility  of  eating  and  drinking,  which 
was  spoken  of.  His  future  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
his  present.  Thus  Jesus  directs  them  to  it  as  the  removing 
of  the  offence,  but  it  is  true  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
demand  belief  in  the  future,  in  order  to  make  the  belief  of 
the  present  possible.  That  is  his  manner  throughout.  The 
event  of  that  night,  vers.  16-21,  might  serve  the  disciples 
as  a  type  of  the  future  in  which  they  should  believe. 

Verse  63. 

If  the  explanation  given  be  correct,  it  will  also  afford  at 
once  a  clear  understanding  of  these  next  words  :  It  is  the 
Spirit —  X  omits  to  before  Trvevfia  ('  the '  before  '  spirit ') — 
that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I 
have  spoken — \e\a\rjfca,  with  N  B  C  I)  L,  Itala,  Vulgate, 
instead  of  \a\co  ('  I  speak ') — are  spirit  and  are  life.  If, 
therefore,  he  has  spoken  of  his  adp!;  ('  flesh '),  and  has  joined 
life  unto  the  partaking  thereof,  he  has  in  that  had  to 
7rvedfia  ('  the  spirit ')  in  mind  ;  for  this,  not  the  c-apf ,  is  the 
power  of  life.  The  o-apf,  accordingly,  has  life  only  through 
the  irvevfxa,  and  for  itself  alone  profiteth  nothing,  '  scilicet, 
ad  vivificandum '  ('  namely,  for  quickening ;'  Bengel).  It 
is  a  general  truth — to  irvevfxa,  rj  adpi;  without  fiov  ('  the 
spirit,  the  life,'  without '  my ') — that  Jesus  expresses,  and  that 
he  wishes  to  have  applied  only  to  himself  and  to  his  words. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  this  cannot  be  understood 
of  spiritual  and  fleshly  understanding  of  Jesus  (thus  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  Luther,  Lampe).  The  aap%  of  Christ 
has  just  before   been  spoken  of,  and  therefore  here  also 

1  Beyschlag,  Die  Christohgie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  85. 
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crdpl;  and  7rvevfia  must  be  taken  in  the  objective  sense. 
Hence  crap!;  cannot  be  referred  to  the  nature  of  men 
(Hengstenberg),  much  less  to  the  hereditarily  depraved 
nature  j1  for  the  thing  in  question  is  not  the  crdpl;  of  men, 
but  of  Christ.  Nor  is  the  Lord's  supper  meant,  so  that 
the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  would  be  taught 
(Augustine,  Calvin,  Olshausen) ;  nor  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  which  '  the  corporality  of  Christ  must  be  yielded  up ' 
(Meyer).  The  matter  concerned  is  Christ's  human  nature, 
the  life  of  which  lies  not  in  the  crdpl;,  but  in  the  irvevfia 
which  fills  and  rules  in  the  crdpl;.  When  he  speaks  of  his 
crdpl;,  they  are  not  to  stop  at  this  crdpl;  which  they  see,  but 
to  fasten  their  gaze  upon  the  irvev/xa,  which  dwells  in  it, 
forms  its  life,  and  thus  makes  it  able  to  impart  life. 

Jesus  does  not  intend  by  this  absolutely  to  deny  what 
he  previously  said  of  his  crdpl;,  for  that  would  have  been  to 
contradict  himself;  it  is  only  that  he  desires  to  have  it 
conceived,  not  for  itself,  but  as  the  bearer  of  his  irvevfia. 
When  his  human  nature  ceases  to  be  fleshly  in  order  to 
become  spiritual — in  the  glorification — then  they  will  under- 
stand it.  Now,  while  it  is  still  fleshly,  they  must  believe 
on  the  Trvev/xa  which  dwells  on  him.  The  Trvevfia  is  his 
internality,  the  crdpl;  his  externality,  as  the  present  manner 
of  his  human  nature.  The  latter,  the  crdpl;,  has  its  life 
in  the  former,  but  the  former  imparts  itself  only  through 
the  latter,  for  '  interna  non  dantur  nisi  per  externa'  ('  internal 
things  are  only  given  through  external ').  He  spoke  of  this 
TrvevfAd.  The  prjfiara  ('  words ')  are  not  to  enter  upon  its 
place  and  remain  after  his  death,  as  a  compensation  (Liicke, 
De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  they  have  7rvev/xa  and 
Z,u>r)  ('  life ')  as  their  contents ;  in  this  sense  they  are  it. 
Zoarj  is  the  effect  of  the  irvevpua,  and  hence  put  last ;  life  is 
conditioned  on  the  participation  of  his  crdpl;,  because  irvevfia 
dwells  in  it.  That  they  should  have  said  themselves.  Tor 
it  is  indeed  '  he '  who  spoke  those  words — iya)  \e\d\rjica 
('  I  have  spoken ')  with  emphasis — the  bearer  of  eternal 
life.     Therefore,  if  they  have  taken  offence  at  Iris  words, 

1  "Wieseler,  Commcntar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galater,  Gottingen 
1859,  p.  446. 
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the  fault  is  not  in  him  and  his  words,  but  in  them  and  in 
their  concealed  unbelief. 

Verse  64. 

The  circumstance  that  Jesus  directly  in  this  connection 
speaks  of  the  concealed  unbelief  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples, 
is  due  to  the  influence  which  Jesus'  discourse  had  in  bring- 
ing to  view  the  unbelief  which  was  veiled  under  the  form 
of  belief.  It  was  intended  to  lead  in  this  crisis.  Nothing 
unforeseen  occurred  to  Jesus.  Hence  the  evangelist  adds 
the  remark,  that  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  those 
would  be  that  did  not  believe,  and  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him.  \E£  upxw  C  from  the  beginning ')  stands 
contrasted  with  the  revelation  of  unbelief  and  of  the 
treasonable  disposition.  It  cannot  therefore  point  to  the 
beginning  of  Jesus'  Messianic  activity  (against  Meyer),  since 
it  is  not  opposed  to  the  issue  of  that ;  it  refers  to  the 
beginning  of  the  union  with  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  person 
in  question  (De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Tholuck,  Heng- 
stenberg).  Jesus  did  not  choose  Judas  with  the  design 
that  he  should  betray  Him  (thus  Augustine),  but  probably, 
according  to  the  evangelist's  words,  with  the  consciousness 
whom  he  chose  in  Judas.  This  knowledge,  however,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  historical,  but  as  a  psychological 
one,  by  which  Jesus  could  not  let  himself  be  determined 
as  to  whom,  of  those  who  followed  him  as  disciples,  he 
should  receive  into  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples.  The 
choice  of  Judas  as  an  apostle  was  thus,  then,  an  act  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father  which  was  made  known 
to  him  inwardly,  and  not  an  act  of  his  own  pleasure. 
Perhaps  we  may  also  recall  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Luke  vi.  12,  Jesus  spent  the  night,  before  the  choice  of  the 
apostles,  in  prayer. 

This  view  disposes  of  Strauss'  and  others'  objections  to 
the  historical  character  of  John's  account.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  how  Jesus'  discourse  could  serve  to  further  the 
internal  estranging  of  Judas.  He  had  joined  himself  to 
Jesus,  but  that  was  for  him  only  the  means  to  the  end  of 
participation  in  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  reign.     Jesus, 
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however,  throughout  designated  as  the  way,  that  they  must 
accept  his  person  and  seek  the  blessing  of  salvation  only  in 
it.  Far  from  this  moral  communion,  Judas  must  have  been 
only  the  more  estranged  from  Jesus,  the  more  paradoxically 
He  expressed  that  demand.  Nor  could  it  well  be  put  in  a 
more  paradox-like  way  than  it  here  is.  The  fact  that  Jesus 
chained  men  so  to  His  person,  and  that  as  He  actually  was 
in  His  very  self,  and  that  He  demanded  such  a  comprehen- 
sive communion  with  Himself,  must  have  made  His  person 
only  the  more  strange  to  Judas,  His  person  of  which  Judas 
wished  to  know  nothing. — Judas'  feeling  rose  to  enmity. 

Verse  65. 

This  verse  connects  closely  with  Jesus'  words  in  the  last 
verse:  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  vers.  37,  44,  no  one  can 
— moral  possibility  is  the  point — come  unto  me,  that  is, 
believe  on  me,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  of  my  Father,  namely, 
through  that  internal  spiritual  influence  of  the  ekicveiv 
('  drawing,'  ver.  44,  '  per  tractum  gratiae,'  '  by  the  drawing 
of  grace,'  Bengel)  which  men  must  accept. 

An  increase  of  belief,  moreover,  occurred  in  correspond- 
ence with  this  increased  self-witness  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
This  we  perceive  in  Peter's  confession,  ver.  68  f.  The 
importance  of  this  confession,  namely,  lies  not  merely  in  its 
contents,  but  also  in  its  historical  situation.  For  in  spite  of 
the  estrangement  which  Christ's  words  had  excited,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  which  they  saw  raised  and  actually 
urged  by  men  whom  they  had  until  now  been  able  to  reckon 
upon  as  one  with  themselves,  the  eleven  make  this  confession 
through  the  mouth  of  Peter. 

Verse  66. 

\E/c  rovrov  ('  from  that '),  it  says,  many  of  Jesus'  followers 
withdrew  themselves.  It  is  not '  from  then  onwards '  (Liicke, 
De  Wette),  but  '  in  consequence  of  this  discourse '  (for 
example,  Meyer),  that  we  are  to  understand  this.  The 
offensive  character  of  Jesus'  words  was  what  brought  about 
this  withdrawal.  The  change  of  the  internal  posture 
towards  Jesus  manifested  itself  in  the  external  leaving  of 
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his  fellowship  :  ovkLtl  fier  avrov  Treoie7ru.Tov)>  ('  they  walked 
no  more  with  him  '). 

Verse  67. 

Thereupon  Jesus  calls  forth  the  decision  of  the  apostles, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  was  certain  what  it 
would  be :  pr)  tcai  v/xela  k.t.\.  You  also  do  not  wish  to  go 
away  ?  &e\€Te  ('  wish  '),  *  Jesus  neminem  cogit,  atque  hoc 
ipso  arctius  sibi  suos  jungit '  ('  Jesus  compels  no  one,  and 
by  this  very  fact  joins  his  own  more  closely  to  him,' 
Bengel).  The  question  is  so  put,  that  it  makes  us  expect 
a  negative  answer.  He  directs  the  question  to  the  twelve, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  so  that  he  should  not  be  left  alone, 
but  for  their  sake,  that  he  might  bind  them  more  closely  to 
him.  The  crisis  is  to  have  as  its  consequence  a  progress  in 
belief  and  in  fellowship  with  him. 

Verse  68. 

Peter,  as  the  mouth  of  the  rest,  whose  gift  it  was  to  say 
the  right  word  at  the  right  time,1  denies  the  forsaking  for 
all  time  :  to  whom  shall  we  ever  (this  lies  in  the  future)  go  ? 
There  is  a  double  reason  for  the  denial,  in  Jesus  and  in 
them.  Thou  alone  hast  ivords  of  eternal  life,  that  is,  thou 
hast  and  therefore  also  canst  impart  words,  which  have 
eternal,  namely  essential,  life  as  their  substance,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  this,  if  they  are  believingly  received,  have 
it  as  their  effect.  In  this  Peter  looks  back  to  ver.  63, 
and  to  the  emphasizing  of  ^corj  alwvioa  ('  eternal  life ')  in 
Jesus'  discourse  in  general.  Although  the  disciples  do  not 
as  yet  fully  understand  the  words  of  Jesus,  they  are  never- 
theless, by  reason  of  what  they  have  found  in  Jesus, 
certain  of  this,  namely,  that  in  him  and  in  his  words  eternal 
life  is  decreed.  '  Nobilissimum  fidei  implicitae  in  explicita 
exemplum '  ('  most  noble  example  of  implicit  faith  in 
explicit,'  Bengel). 

Verse  69. 
Corresponding  to  the  objective  reason  for  the  disciples' 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  S9. 
LUTH.  II.  K  JOHN. 
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remaining,  which  reason  lies  in  Jesus,  we  next  see  the 
subjective  reason,  resting  in  their  experience  :  And — 
corresponding  thereunto — we  on  our  part.  This  17/ieto- 
('  we ')  is  not  to  be  taken  in  contrast  with  the  apostates 
(thus  Meyer),  but,  since  it  corresponds  to  the  <rv  ('  thou '), 
in  reference  to  Jesus.  Have  believed  and  known :  the 
perfect  intends  to  designate  the  belief  and  the  knowledge 
as  now  existing.  Peter  adds  after  iriarevKa^v  ('  we  have 
believed '),  iyvaotca/iev  ('  we  have  known  '),  while  elsewhere, 
xvii.  8,  1  John  iv.  16,  <yLvaxrtc€Lv  ('to  know')  precedes 
TTMTTeveat  ('  to  believe  ')  ;  this  is  to  show  that  the  knowledge 
here  meant  is  one  conditioned  upon  belief,  and  therefore  to 
show  that  the  knowledge  has  made  progress.  They  have 
become  quite  sure  of  the  matter.  UeTno-jevKanev  looks  back 
at  the  first  belief  which  the  disciples  offered  at  their  first 
meeting  Jesus  (Meyer) ;  iyvcoica/jLev,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  knowledge  which  since  then  has  been  allotted  to  them 
by  reason  of  their  belief,  and  as  the  reward  of  it.  The 
expression  of  the  confession  shows  this.  For  we  are  to 
read,  with  S  B  C  D  L,  o  ay  too-  rod  6eov  ('  the  holy  one  of 
God ').  The  received  text,  6  Xpicnbcr  6  vlba  tov  6eov  ('  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God '),  with  the  addition  rod  ^wvrocr 
('the  living'),  is  transferred  from  Matt.  xvi.  16.  But 
Matt.  xvi.  16  is  half  a  year  later,  and  therefore  is  fuller 
in  its  expression ;  here,  moreover,  though  as  to  the  matter 
it  is  identical  with  the  other  (against  Ewald),  the  confession 
is  of  a  more  general  character. 

Some  say  the  6  ayioa  tov  6eov  is  a  name  of  the  Messiah 
from  of  old  (for  example,  Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  that  is 
of  little  avail.  Where  did  this  designation  for  the  Messiah 
come  from,  and  why  was  just  this  one  used  here  ?  Does  it 
mean  '  devoted  to  God '  in  the  sense  of  an  offering,  which 
then  might  have  the  appearance  of  a  connection  with  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  ?  This  is  opposed  by  the  remaining  use 
of  this  designation  of  Jesus.  In  Mark  i.  24  and  Luke 
iv.  34,  the  demon  addresses  Jesus  thus;  and  of  course  he 
means  Jesus  not  as  the  offering  of  the  world,  but  as  the 
One  separated  from  all  men  and  fully  belonging  to  God, 
the  One  who,  because  sin  does  not  dwell  in  his  flesh,  and 
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because  his  flesh  is  the  organ  of  holy  life,  therefore  has 
power  over  the  realm  of  death.  Hence  it  is  that  he  there 
terrifies  the  demon.  In  like  manner,  Eev.  iii.  7,  he  attri- 
butes to  himself,  the  holy  one,  the  power  over  death.  In 
Acts  iv.  27,  this  designation  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  he  is  the  Son  of  man, 
drawn  from  the  sinful  human  race,  and  his  human  nature, 
because  holy,  can  be  the  organ  of  the  Spirit.  And  at 
1  John  ii.  20,  accordingly,  the  anointing  is  traced  to  the 
holy  one. 

"When,  however,  it  is  said  in  our  gospel,  x.  36,  that  the 
Father  has  sanctified  him,  the  fact  is  simply  expressed,  that 
he,  because  the  Son  of  God,  has  been  as  the  Son  of  man 
separated  from  the  race  of  sinful  humanity,  and  appropri- 
ated to  God,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  bearer 
and  the  imparter  of  the  divine  blessing  of  salvation.  This, 
too,  is  what  Peter  here  means.  He  is  the  holy  one  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  he,  the  only  one  among  men,  not  only  as 
to  his  personal  will,  but  also  as  to  his  nature,  is  removed 
from  the  communion  of  human  depravity,  and  as  to  his 
nature,  therefore,  can  serve  as  the  means  of  the  impartation 
of  the  divine  blessing  of  salvation,  namely,  of  eternal  life 
in  its  full  extent. 

Peter  has  gained  this  knowledge  from  Jesus'  words. 
These  his  belief  has  recognised  and  experienced  as  words 
of  eternal  life.  Thus,  as  we  see,  belief  bases  itself  purely 
on  the  word,  unmindful  of  the  contradiction  of  the  sensible 
appearance,  and  it  takes  w7hat  the  word  gives  it  as  an 
earnest  and  pledge  of  the  future  possession.  The  certainty, 
however,  to  w7hich  he,  led  by  the  progress  of  Jesus'  self- 
witness  in  the  word,  has  advanced  even  in  belief,  is  this : 
that  Jesus'  human  nature,  because  that  of  the  holy  God, 
serves  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  essential  blessing  of 
salvation,  and  accordingly,  that  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
eternal  life,  which  appropriation  is  the  reward  of  belief. 
From  this  time  forward,  belief  knows  that  the  human  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  place  of  salvation,  and  therefore  that 
this  nature  ever  endures,  because  it  is  the  eternal  mediation 
of  salvation,  and  rewards  belief  by  self-impartation. 
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Verse  70. 

But  at  the  side  of  this  word  of  belief,  the  strongest  we 
have  thus  far  read,  appears  in  tragical  contrast  the  strongest 
demonstration  of  the  most  hostile  unbelief,  as  the  point  of 
the  other  side  of  the  crisis.  It  is  true  that  he,  Jesus, 
has  chosen  the  twelve ;  and  yet  one  of  them  is  a  devil. 
'Eye*  v/Maa-  ('  I,  you '),  designedly  placed  beside  each  other : 
/,  I  myself,  no  other,  have,  chosen  you — thus  greatly  are 
you  distinguished — for  myself.  In  i^e\e^dp,r)v  the  middle 
must  be  observed :  '  chosen  for  myself.'  \Ef  ('  out  of ') 
emphasizes,  not  so  much  the  various  other  persons  whom 
Jesus  did  not  choose,  as,  in  agreement  with  xv.  19,  e/c  rov 
Koa-fiov  ('  from  the  world '),  the  opposite  condition,  to  which 
they  previously  belonged. 

And  of  you — put  first  with  emphasis:  the  ones  thus 
chosen  by  me — one  is  a  devil ;  not  the  devil ;  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  devilish,  but  what  the  devil  is  for  God, 
that  Judas  is  for  Jesus.  The  same  relation  of  opposition 
in  which  God  has  come  to  stand,  should  also  take  place  in 
the  case  of  Jesus.  And  as  little  as  God  excluded  Satan 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  universe,  so  little  wras  Jesus  to 
exclude  his  opponent  from  his  fellowship.  The  latter,  like 
the  former,  must  serve  the  saving  will  of  God.  The  possi- 
bility of  salvation  is  offered  to  the  disobedient  one.  But 
tins  very  offer  must  effect  the  opposite  in  the  case  of  the 
unwilling  one,  and  God  then  takes  the  divinely-ordered 
form  of  the  sin  of  the  hardened  man  into  his  service  for 
the  execution  of  his  loving  will.  This  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  throughout,  and  this  also  is  to  be  recognised  here. 

The  purposely  chosen  expression  SiafioXoa  ('  devil ')  bids 
us  think  of  that  parallel  with  Satan.  It  is  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  strength  of  the  word  to  render  it  merely  by 
denouncer  (De  Wette),  or  opponent,  or  betrayer  (Liicke, 
Baumgarten-Crusius),  or  the  like.  It  is  meant  to  be  taken 
in  the  strict,  exact  understanding  (compare  Meyer).  This 
is  required  both  by  the  Scripture  usage  in  general,  and  by 
the  use  of  this  word  in  John's  writings  in  particular 
(compare  viii.  44,  xiii.  2  ;  1  John  iii.  8,  10).     Baumgartcn- 
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Crusius  thinks  it  must  mean  Satan's  child,  hut  he  entirely 
misunderstands  the  design  of  this  designation.  Jesus  desires 
to  say,  not  that  Judas  has  apostatized  to  Satan,  but  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  Satan  for  Jesus,  because  he  is 
Satan's  organ. 

Vebse  71. 

The  evangelist  remarks  by  way  of  explanation,  that  Jesus 
spoke  of  (Xeyeiv  rwa,  '  to  speak  of  a  certain  person ;'  com- 
pare ix.  19;  Mark  xiv.  71)  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Iscariot.  According  to  B  C,  we  are  to  read  'Io-tcapioorov 
(Sinaitic :  airb  Kapvanov,  '  from  Karioth '),  so  that  it  belongs 
to  the  name  of  his  father  Simon,  as  also  in  xiii.  26  (here 
K  too).  Like  his  father,  so  also  was  he  thus  named, 
xiv.  22.  ^IcrKapicoTrjcr,  ninp  &$,  the  man  from  Karioth,  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  25,  south  from 
Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist's  home.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Judean  among  the  twelve. 
Perhaps  the  Baptist  had  directed  his  attention  to  Jesus, 
and  caused  him  to  follow  him. 

Jesus  names  him  SidfioXoo:  This  the  evangelist  explains 
(yap, '  for ')  by  rj/xeWev  clvtov  TrapaBtSovai,  not :  '  he  intended 
to  betray  him' — he  had  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  this,  compare 
xiii.  2, — but :  '  traditurus  erat,'  '  he  should  betray  him, 
according  to  divine  ordering.'  For  God  orders  the  circum- 
stances and  effects  the  form  in  which  the  sin  of  disobedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  man  comes  to  utterance  and  view. 

Elcr  cov  (s  too)  i/c  rcov  Sto&e/ca :  he  who  get  was  one  of 
the  twelve.  With  these  words  of  tragic  contrast  the  evan- 
gelist closes  this  piece  of  the  narrative  from  Galilee.  It 
forms  a  climax  in  the  progress,  both  of  Jesus'  testimony  to 
himself  as  the  essential  life,  and  of  belief  on  the  one  hand, 
as  well  as  of  unbelief  on  the  other  hand. 

Chapters  VII.-X. 

Jesus  the  Light. — The  Struggle  at  its  Height. 

The  self- witness  of  Jesus  as  the  life,  closed  with  the  sixth 
chapter.     Jesus  had  proclaimed  himself,  even  according  to 
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his  human  nature,  yes,  directly  according  to  his  human 
nature,  as  the  means  of  the  impartation  of  life.  The 
evangelist  now  adds  the  next  part,  how  Jesus  testified  to 
himself  also  as  the  light.1  For  this  purpose  he  brings 
forward  the  announcements  which  belong  here.  The  most 
decided  testimony  of  this  kind  falls  exactly  at  a  time  in 
which  the  contention  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  appeared 
in  its  greatest  keenness,  during  his  presence  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  at  Jerusalem.  The  evangelist  therefore  can,  at 
one  stroke,  effect  both  designs  to  depict  the  progress  of  the 
historical  relation  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  and  to 
present  Jesus'  self-proclamation.  To  the  degree  in  which 
the  opposition  becomes  more  keen,  the  self-witness  of  Jesus 
as  the  light  of  the  world  becomes  clearer.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  two. 

Life  is  the  essential  blessing  of  salvation,  and  thereby 
comes  to  meet  the  essential  need,  in  order  to  satisfy  it. 
Light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  essential  form  of  salvation, 
and  thereby  comes  to  meet  the  life-form  of  a  salvationless 
condition,  in  order  to  put  itself  in  its  place.2  That,  however, 
cannot  take  place  without  correction  of,  or  rather  condemna- 
tion of,  the  opposite  form  of  life.  In  consequence  of  this, 
with  the  proclamation  of  salvation  as  light,  there  is  neces- 
sarily presented  an  opposition  to  the  real  state  of  life, 
which  this  proclamation  finds  to  be  existing, — an  opposition 
which  does  not  arise  in  this  way  at  the  proclamation  of 
salvation  as  life.  It  is  therefore  said  of  the  light,  that  it 
punishes  the  works  of  darkness;  compare  iii.  20.  Where, 
now,  this  proclamation  of  salvation  strikes  upon  an  un- 
prepared and  unwilling  state,  the  former  must  call  forth 
the  opposition  of  the  latter  in  a  constantly  stronger  way, 
because  the  former  contains  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the 
reality  which  comes  to  meet  it.  And  according  to  the 
measure  in  which  the  actual  character  of  life  opposes  itself 
to  that  proclamation,  the  latter  constantly  assumes  more 
decidedly  the  form  of  the  punishing  light.      By  this  means 

1  Compare  Stier,  Reden  Je.su,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv. 
p.  324  f. 

"-  On  these  conceptions,  compare  vol.  i.  p.  269,  on  i.  5. 
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it  receives  to  an  entirely  peculiar  degree,  a  deciding  and 
dividing  power. 

Upon  the  ground  of  the  consideration  of  these  practical 
relations,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  section  with  which 
we  now  have  to  deal  explains  itself  very  readily.  AVe  are 
at  once  brought  into  this  connection  of  thought  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  as  is  proved  by  Jesus'  words  at  vii.  7, 
that  he  testifies  to  the  world  the  salvationless  condition  of 
its  actual  life,  and  that  he  is  on  that  account  the  object  of 
their  hatred.  These  words,  which  strongly  recall  iii.  1 9  ff., 
allow  us  at  the  same  time  to  perceive  the  mood  of  Jesus, 
and  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
station  to  which  the  history  had  advanced. 

"We  have  seen1  that  this  middle  section  of  the  second  part 
is  threefold  :  chapter  vii. ;  chapter  viii. ;  chapters  ix.-x.  It 
is  again  a  drama  in  miniature.  The  seventh  chapter  shows 
us  the  new  resumption  of  the  conflict.  The  eighth  chapter 
depicts  it  at  its  height.  And  from  the  ninth  chapter 
onwards,  Jesus,  not  without  speaking  a  word  of  judgment 
upon  his  opponents,  withdraws  more  and  more,  at  first  from 
the  dispute,  and  soon  from  Jerusalem  itself.  Thus,  exter- 
nally viewed,  the  Jews  remain  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
But  they  are  condemned,  while  the  church  of  Jesus  forms 
itself  in  the  distance. 


VII.  1-52.  Jesus'  Meeting  with  the  Unbelief  of  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem. 

This  chapter  falls  into  three  parts:  (1.)  vers.  1-13;  (2.) 
vers.  14-39;  (3.)  vers.  40-52. 

(1.)  Verses  1-13. 

This  first  division  leads  us  at  once  into  the  situation. 
Jesus  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  unbelief;  even  his 
brethren  do  not  believe  on  him.  But  the  centre  of  the 
unbelief  is  Jerusalem.  Since,  then,  the  evangelist  desires  to 
show  us  the  development  of  the  conflict,  he  draws  forth, 
from  the  mass  of  historical  material,  the  encounter  of  Jesus 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  205  f. 
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with  the  unbelief  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem.  With  such 
presuppositions  we  shall  be  able  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
the  good  remarks  with  which  Baur  introduces  his  discussion 
of  chapters  vii.-x.  It  is  impossible  to  see  why,  because  of 
that  purpose,  these  events  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
invented  and  could  not  have  been  picked  out — we  have  here 
no  occasion  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  relation  to  the 
synoptic  account.  Moreover,  Baur's  declaration  is  refuted 
by  the  one  fact,  that  Jesus  before  this  had  already  appeared 
in  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  our  evangelist,  worked  after 
this  in  Jerusalem.1 

Verse  1. 

The  narrative  intends  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jesus  did  not  seek  the  conflict,  but  let  it  come  to  him. 
The  imperfects  TrepieiraTei  and  i&rovv  ('walked'  and  'sought') 
show  that  both  his  activity  in  Galilee  and  the  hatred  and 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  Jews  were  something  lasting. 
Herewith  the  time  of  a  longer  activity  in  Galilee  is  hinted 
at  by  the  evangelist  himself.  In  this  clear  manner  he 
betrays  that  he  has  only  made  a  choice,  and  knew  quite 
well  other  gospel  material  from  the  Galilean  residence. 
If  Jesus,  moreover,  selected  Galilee  in  order  to  avoid  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  he  would  probably  not  have  remained 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  feast.  He  merely  made  a  festal 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  Why  should  he  at  such  an  early  point 
entirely  break  off  his  Galilean  activity  ?  Therefore  he 
first  of  all  returned  again  to  Galilee.  If,  however,  this 
visit  was  only  a  temporary  interruption  of  the  Galilean 
activity,  the  synoptists  could  well  let  it  pass  in  silence. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  then — we  shall  have  to 
assume — he  left  Galilee  for  ever,  because  his  time  approached 
its  end.  At  the  middle  of  the  winter,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  appears  in  Jerusalem,  x.  2  2  ff.  From  there  he 
withdrew  to  Perea,  where  he  spent  the  quarter  of  a  year 
until  the  last  passover. 

According  to  his  custom,  the  evangelist  opens  this  account 

1  Compare  also  Hauff,  Studien  unci  Kritikm,  1849,  p.  124  ff.  ;  and  Bey- 
sclilag,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1874,  pp.  650,  6691'. 
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with  fiera,  ravra  ('  after  these  things ')}  For  fxera  ravra 
is  not  to  be  put  after  irepieirdret  6  'Irjaova-  ('  Jesus  walked  '), 
as  the  received  text  has  it,  but  before,  as  n  B  C  D  have  it. 
We  may  hesitate  as  to  whether  we  should  read  ital  ('  and ') 
before  fiera  ravra,  with  B  and  the  majority,  or  whether  we 
should  erase  it,  with  X.  If  we  read  Kai,  then  the  subse- 
quent mention  of  the  Galilean  residence  is  thereby  knit 
more  closely  to  the  preceding  report.  But  for  that  very 
reason  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  copyists  to  add  it.  The 
evangelist  is  content  with  the  general  formula :  /xera  ravra, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  perceive,  by  a  comparison 
of  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  that  half  a  year  of 
Galilean  activity  is  comprehended  in  it.  As  we  see,  the 
evangelist  knows  well,  and  presupposes  as  known  to  his 
readers,  such  a  residence ;  but  he  does  not  desire  to  make 
it  the  object  of  his  narrative,  because  he  hastens  to  the 
decision  of  the  fate  of  Jesus. 

In  each  case,  for  Galilee  as  well  as  for  Judea,  the  evan- 
gelist writes  irepiirarelv  ('  to  walk '),  which  is  a  frequently 
used  designation  of  his  for  Jesus'  activity  in  His  calling ; 
compare  Baumgarten-Crusius  on  i.  36.  For  he  would  not 
walk  in  Judea  —  this  assumes  or  implies  that  his  most 
natural  sphere  of  work  would  have  been  in  Judea  (Baum- 
garten-Crusius, against  Meyer).  The  evangelist  thereby 
recalls  the  fact  that  Jesus  first  appeared  there,  and  was 
only  compelled  to  leave  Judea  by  the  hostility  of  the  Jews. 
Hence,  then,  every  new  presence  in  Judea  will  have  as  its 
result  a  renewal  of  that  hostility,  and  will  finally  bring 
about  the  catastrophe.  Jesus,  however,  wished  to  put  it  off 
as  long  as  possible.  Therefore :  he  did  not  wish  to  walk 
in  Judea,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him.  This  does  not 
mean  a  practical  conduct,  but  their  continuing  disposition, 
from  v.  16,  18  onwards.  'The  Jews'  are,  according  to 
John's  manner,  those  who  represent  the  people  in  its 
opposition  to  Jesus,  and  for  the  most  part  the  official  heads 
of  the  people  are  intended  by  the  phrase,  and  they  were  to 
be  sought  in  Jerusalem  as  the  hearth  of  the  opposition. 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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Verse  2. 

This  verse  leads  to  what  follows  (Be,  *  now ').  It  was  the 
approach  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  which  gave  occasion 
both  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Jesus'  brethren  and  to 
Jesus'  subsequent  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  feast  of 
tabernacles — ni3Dn  an,  Lev.  xxiii.  34—36,  39-43;  compare 
Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  a/cr}vo,7r7)yia  ;  also  in 
Josephus  —  lasted  seven  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri,  October.  An  eighth 
day,  the  twenty-second,  was  further  celebrated  as  a  closing 
festival  ('T1^),  like  the  first  day,  with  a  sabbath  rest  and  a 
holy  convocation.  The  feast  served  as  a  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  gracious  protection  afforded  by  Jehovah  to  the 
nation  upon  its  wanderings  through  the  desert,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  joyous  celebration  of  the  harvest  then 
completed  with  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruit  and  wine.  It 
therefore  was  considered  by  the  Jews  after  the  exile  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  feast,  and  its  celebration  was 
distinguished  by  various  customs:  (1)  By  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii  40,  those  who  visited  the  feast 
carried  in  the  left  hand  a  lemon,  and  in  the  right  hand  a 
palm-branch  (?&&),  bound  with  sprays  of  willow  and  myrtle. 
(2)  At  every  morning-offering,  a  priest,  amid  music  and 
songs  of  praise,  poured  into  two  perforated  vessels  on  the 
west  side  of  the  altar,  water  which  he  had  drawn  in  a 
golden  pitcher  from  the  fountain  of  Siloah ;  compare  Isa. 
xii.  3.  (3)  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast — 
according  to  later  rabbinic  accounts,  on  each  of  the  seven 
days — there  was  an  illumination  in  the  court  of  the  women 
by  means  of  great  golden  candelabra,  accompanied  by  a 
torch-dance  before  them.1 

Verse  3. 

The  more  joyful  this  feast  was,  at  which  the  people  were 
always  accustomed  to  gather  in  great  multitudes  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  more  easy  it  is  to  understand  why  Jesus'  brethren 

1  Compare  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archuobgie,  §  85,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  and  Erlangen  185S,  vol.  i.  p.  412  ff. 
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called  upon  him  to  go  also  to  the  feast.  As  to  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  compare  what  is  said  at  ii.  12.  In  directing  that 
call  to  him,  they  support  it  with  the  words  :  that  thy  disciples 
also  may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest.  They  do  not  deny 
that  he  does  wonderful  works,  or  consider  it  a  mere  report 
(Baumgarten-Crusius),  or  problematical  (Tholuck).  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  because  he  does  them  that  he  ought  to 
go  thither,  so  as  to  do  them  there  too,  and  win  for  himself 
recognition.  Jesus  has  not  ceased  his  miraculous  activity  ; 
he  is  rather  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  as  the  present  iroieZa 
('  doest ')  shows.  But  he  works  in  such  a  way  that  his 
disciples  do  not  see  it.  Hence  at  that  time  he  cannot  have 
wrought  in  such  publicity  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
expected  (Meyer  also).  This  agrees  with  the  picture  which 
we  gain  from  the  synoptists,  according  to  which,  after  the 
crisis  of  the  passover  of  that  year  (compare  what  was  said 
at  vi.  66),  Jesus  withdrew  himself  from  the  public  stage 
more  towards  the  border  lands,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
disciples,  in  the  narrower  sense,  exclusively ;  we  see  him  in 
the  north-west,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Matt.  xv.  21,  Mark  vii.  24;  and  in  the  north-east,  Mark 
vii.  31. 

If  we  may  here  presuppose  these  circumstances,  the 
appeal  of  the  brethren  gains  from  this  point  of  view  so 
much  the  more  light.  They  do  not  find  the  proper  pub- 
licity in  Jesus'  working.  His  (  disciples '  see  too  little  of 
it.  By  this  must  here  be  meant,  not  the  twelve,  but  the 
wider  circle  of  disciples,  all  followers  of  Jesus.  It  does 
not  refer  to  the  followers  he  had  won  for  himself  in  Judea, 
recalling  iv.  1  (Godet,  similarly  I  also  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion). The  evangelist  might  perhaps  think  of  these,  but  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  would  not,  because  they  proceed  from 
their  Galilean  observations.  If  it  be  said  that  they  thought 
of  vi.  6  6  (Godet),  and  made  a  malicious  (Bruckner),  or  at 
at  least  a  contemptuous  (Stier)  allusion  to  it,  we  must 
remember  that  Jesus  had  found  '  disciples '  in  Galilee, 
and  kept  them  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  so  many.  We 
need  not  therefore  think  of  the  Judean  disciples  merely 
(thus  most  frequently  understood),  and  by  no  means  of  those 
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yet  to  be  acquired  (Baur).  Nor  need  we  supply  in  thought 
an  e/cet  ('there'),  and  assume  that  the  expression  is  not 
exact.  Still  less  do  we  have  to  suggest  that  the  reading 
is  false  (Liicke).  His  followers  are,  however,  now  all  in 
Jerusalem,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  therefore  is  to 
transfer  to  that  point  the  scene  of  his  activity.  They  say : 
into  Judea,  for  that  is  the  chief  province.  Doubtless  at 
the  same  time  they  think  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  It 
is  the  approval  of  these  leaders  alone  that  finally  gives  the 
decision.  Hence  he  must  seek  for  recognition  there,  and 
not  in  the  out  of  the  way  corners  of  Galilee. 

Veese  4. 

The  brethren  of  Jesus  urge  their  demand  by  pointing  to 
the  internal  contradiction  in  which  Jesus'  actions  and  claims 
stand  towards  each  other :  For  no  man  doeth  anything  in 
secret — as  seems  to  them  to  be  the  case  with  Jesus — and 
yet  himself  seeketh,  for  his  person  (avro,  B,  can  only  be  a  mis- 
take in  copying  for  avroa),  to  be  known  openly.  Uapprjaia, 
from  rrav  and  pfjo-ur,  in  contrast  with  app^cria,  '  silentium,' 
'  silence,'  designates  primarily  an  openness  in  speaking  which 
keeps  nothing  back;  compare  xviii.  20,  x.  24;  from  this 
it  is  transferred  to  a  manner  of  conduct  in  which  a  man 
does  not  keep  himself  back,  but  comes  forward  freely  ;  com- 
pare xi.  54;  Wisdom  v.  1.  It  does  not  denote  that  which 
is  undaunted  and  bold  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  shy 
(Meyer),  but  that  which  is  open  in  contrast  with  that  which 
is  concealed.  Christ  does  not  desire,  as  to  his  person,  to 
be  a  hidden  man,  but  to  be  one  known  in  the  recognition  of 
all  men,  and  therefore  he  should  make  his  action  to  be,  not 
a  hidden  one,  iv  KpvTrrqj,  but  an  open  one.  It  is  true  that 
avTocr  names  the  person  in  contrast  with  the  action  (Meyer), 
and  does  not  merely  resume  the  subject  again  (Liicke, 
Tholuck).  Jesus'  brethren  call  upon  him  to  remove  that 
contradiction. 

From  this  it  follows  that  el  ravra  Troisier  is  intended,  not 
problematically  or  doubtingly  (Tholuck,  Liicke,  D'e  Wette, 
Bruckner),  but  logically.  If  thou  do  these  things,  if  thy 
action  consists  in  such   deeds  as  thou  executest, —  ravra 
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Troisier  ('  do  these  things ')  looks  back  unmistakably  to  ret, 
epya  gov  a  Troiela  ('  the  works  that  thou  doest '), — maize  thy- 
self and  thy  person  known  to  the  world.  Bengel  says  :  '  Maius, 
inquiunt,  theatruin  quaere '  ('  Seek,  they  say,  a  greater  stage'). 
The  whole  world  is  assembled  there  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast ;  what  occurs  there  has  general  importance.  The 
'  world '  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  sphere  of 
vision  of  Jesus'  brethren.  The  motive  for  their  appeal  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  an  ordinary  selfishness  and  desire  of 
gain  (Lticke),  although  they  may  nevertheless  have  thought 
that,  in  case  of  the  public  recognition  of  their  brother,  some 
advantage  would  accrue  to  them  and  to  the  whole  family. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  also  are  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 
They  desire  the  revelation  and  communion  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  means  of  a  sensible  display  of  miracles,  and 
not  of  moral  belief  upon  the  person  of  the  salvation.  The 
former,  not  the  latter,  is  their  aim  in  their  appeal 

Verse  5. 

Hence  the  evangelist  can  say  of  them  that  they  did  not 
believe,  although  they  owned  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  OvSe, 
not  even  his  brethren  believed  in  him,  though  it  must  have 
been  the  most  easy  thing  for  them.  But  doubtless  they 
did  not  believe,  just  because  they  stood  so  near  to  him. 
They  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  him  and  them.  After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
we  find  them  among  the  believers,  Acts  i.  14.  Their  unbe- 
lief, moreover,  offers  us  no  conclusions  as  to  '  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  miraculous  account,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
what  happened  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  during  his 
childhood '  (against  Meyer,  ver.  3),  for  these  events  were 
not  the  subject  of  common  family  speech.  Jesus'  glory 
wore  at  first  still  the  purely  moral  form,  and  hence  demanded 
for  its  recognition  a  moral  posture  towards  it.  That  they 
lacked.  What  the  evangelist  here  says  of  their  unbelief 
does  not  denote  merely  weakness  of  belief  or  a  temporary 
lack  of  belief  (Hengstenberg,  Lange),  but  an  enduring  posi- 
tion towards  Jesus.  "We  are  not  to  read,  with  D  L,  eVt- 
Q-Tevaav,  but  eTrlcrrevov  [the  former  a  momentary,  the  latter  a 
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continuing  state  of  (un)belief ].  By  this  the  possibility  of 
their  being  disciples  is  absolutely  excluded,  because  disciple- 
ship  calls  for  the  opposite  position  towards  Jesus.  On  the 
contrary,  they  belong  to  the  world,  they  condemn  Jesus 
after  the  manner  of  the  world,  and  they  wish  to  lead  him 
into  the  ways  of  the  world. 

Through  this  phase,  their  suggestion  obtains  for  Jesus 
the  form  of  a  temptation.  It  is  put  before  him,  that,  in 
order  to  win  recognition  for  himself  and  realization  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  should  enter  upon  a  way  which  is 
not  the  divinely  intended  moral  way,  but  which  would  be 
like  the  way  into  which,  according  to  the  synoptic  repre- 
sentation of  the  story  of  the  temptation,  Satan  also  wished  to 
lead  him.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  go  his  way  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  without  waiting  for  the  time  which  the 
Father  should  determine  for  his  public  self-witness.  This 
explains  Jesus'  answer  in  the  following  verse. 

Verse  6. 

He  will  indeed  cause  himself  to  be  saluted  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  will  appear  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  think ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  yet  the  time  for  that  appear- 
ance. My  time  is  not  yet  come,  your  time  is  alway  ready. 
His  '  time '  is  not  merely  the  time  to  journey  to  the  feast, — 
the  word  is  much  too  emphatic  for  that, — but  the  right 
point  of  time  (o  jccupoa)  to  reveal  himself  to  the  world,  that 
is,  to  present  himself  as  the  one  whom  he  is.  Hence  it  is 
not  the  time  of  his  passion,  although  that  self-presentation 
brought  the  passion  upon  him :  Palm  Sunday  was  followed 
by  Good  Friday  (Godet).  But  upon  that  very  account  he 
must  wait  for  the  time  appointed  by  God.  His  brethren 
need  make  no  such  distinction  of  time.  They  can  at  any 
time  present  themselves  to  the  world  as  that  which  they  are, 
for  they  stand  in  unison  with  the  essence  of  the  world. 

Verse  7. 

They  therefore  do  not  have  to  expect  the  hatred  of  the 
world.     Ov  Bvvarai,  ('  cannot ')  is  put  first :  it  cannot  at  all ; 
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it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  the  world,  for  it  would  hate 
its  own.  The  discourse  passes  involuntarily  over  to  the 
ethical  notion  of  6  Koap.oa.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  world,  spoken  of  in  the  fourth  verse,  bears  in  itself  this 
ethical  character.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  not 
of  the  world,  but  he  punishes  it  even  for  its  corresponding 
moral  conduct.  Its  works  are  irovrjpd  ('  evil '),  because  it  is 
€K  rov  irovqpov  ('  of  the  evil  one ') ;  compare  1  John  v.  19. 
Maprvpcb,  '  insigne  opus  Christi '  (c  I  testify,'  '  a  special 
work  of  Christ's,'  Bengel),  which  has  passed  over  from  him 
to  his  spirit  of  testimony,  xvi.  8,  and  to  his  witnesses. 
Hence  these  also  have  the  same  lot  to  expect.  Bengel  says : 
'  Christianos  quoque  aut  summo  amore  prosequuntur  homines 
aut  summo  odio.  Qui  omnibus  semper  placent,  sibi  merito 
suspecti  esse  debent.  .  .  .  Mundi  opera  mala  esse,  ipsi 
mundani  fatentur  omnes ;  at  se  ipsum  excipere  nemo  non 
conatur '  ('  Men  follow  Christians  also  either  with  the 
greatest  love  or  with  the  greatest  hatred.  Those  who  always 
are  acceptable  to  every  one  should  justly  be  suspected  by 
themselves.  .  .  .  Even  men  of  the  world  agree  that  the 
works  of  the  world  are  evil,  but  no  one  attempts  to  attend 
to  his  own  case '). 

Verse  8. 

They  therefore  are  to  go  to  the  feast  (without  ravTijv,  X 
B  D,  etc.) :  /  go  not  up  to  this  feast ;  for  my  time  is  not  yet 
full  come.  Most  of  the  manuscripts,  including  B,  have  ovttoj 
avafictLvoi  ('  I  go  not  up  yet '),  while  K  D  and  others  have 
ovfc  avafiaivw  ('  I  go  not  up '),  as  also  the  most  of  the  ver- 
sions, Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  even  Porphyrius,  read ;  the  last-named  accused  Jesus 
of  '  inconstantia '  ('  inconstancy ')  on  that  very  account 
(related  by  Jerome).  Probably  they  changed  ovk  into 
ovtto)  ('not'  into  'not  yet'),  in  order  to  ward  off  this 
reproach.  Meyer  thinks  that  Jesus  did  indeed  change  his 
purpose,  and  so  think  Bleek1  and  Baumgarten-Crusius. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  true  here,  no  less  than  in 

1  Bleek,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien-Krilik  (also  :  Beilrdge  zur  Einleilung  und 
Auslegung  der  heiligen  Schrift,  vol.  L),  Berlin  1846,  p.  106. 
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vi.  6,  that  he  knew  what  he  would  do,  Jesus'  words,  '  I  go 
not  up  to  this  feast,'  sound  entirely  too  decidedly  like  a 
refusal,  to  be  used  to  designate  only  a  purpose,  which  in 
a  few  days  would  perhaps  be  exchanged  for  another.  We 
must  entirely  refuse,  as  too  nearly  bordering  on  sophistry, 
the  explanation  which  emphasizes  the  present  and  supplies 
in  thought  a  vvv  ('  now ') :  not  now,  but  in  a  few  days 
(Chrysostom,  Bengel — '  non  jam  vobiscum,'  '  not  now  with 
you,'  although  he  adds  the  more  correct  point :  '  uti  vos 
suadetis  ut  specter,'  '  as  you  are  urging  that  I  may  be  seen,' 
— Liicke,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Stier *)  ;  the  explanation 
which  takes  ov/c  in  the  sense  of  ovttgj  (De  Wette) ;  and  the 
one  which  emphasizes  the  feast:  Jesus  did  not  visit  the 
feast  itself  (Lange),  or  not  in  the  legally  prescribed  way 
(Ebrard). 

The  answer  is  determined  by  the  appeal.  Jesus'  brethren 
had  not  called  upon  him  to  a  festal  visit  as  such,  but  to 
visit  the  feast  with  public  Messianic  self-presentation.  Jesus 
refuses  this,  repeating  the  preceding  words,2  yet  in  such  a 
way  as  not  merely  to  say :  ela-  tyjv  eoprrjv  ('  to  the  feast '), 
but  he  adds  with  emphasis  ravrrjv  ('  this ') ;  compare  also 
Godet.  He  will  not  at  this  feast  go  up  to  and  enter  into 
Jerusalem  in  the  way  they  suppose.  The  context  affords 
necessarily  this  'in  the  way  they  suppose.'  And  ravrrjv 
contains  the  contrast,  that  it  will  probably  occur  at  another 
feast,  though  even  then  not  exactly  in  the  sense  they  think 
of.  '  Unus  jam  proprie  ascensus,  ad  pascha  passionis, 
Domino  erat  propositus  :  de  hoc  per  aenigma  loquitur'  ('  One 
ascent  in  especial,  unto  the  passover  of  the  passion,  was  in 
the  Lord's  view ;  he  speaks  of  this  in  an  enigma,'  Bengel). 
This  disposes  of  Porphyrins'  objection  cited  above,  and  as 
well  of  Bruno  Bauer's  suggestion  of  Jesuitry,  and  of  Baur's 
of  invention,  in  order  to  save  the  appearance  of  Jesus'  inde- 
pendence. That  the  future  festal  visit  stands  before  Jesus' 
soul,  the  visit  which  is  to  bring  about  the  decision,  is  clear 
from  the  reason  given :  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come ; 
these  words  point  to  that  decisive  future.      Godet  recalls 

1  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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fitly  Jesus'  answer  to  the  demand  of  his  mother  at  Cana. 
There  also,  by  the  '  hour,'  Jesus  means  the  time  of  the 
decisive  revelation  in  the  future. 

Verses  9,  10. 

Jesus  therefore  let  the  feast-pilgrims  and  his  brethren  go 
up  to  the  feast,  while  he  himseK  (avrocr,  x  ;  avrolcr,  B)  still 
remained  in  Galilee.  Only  after  that  did  he  also  start  off 
to  fulfil  his  religious  duty,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
all  observation. 

The  first  point,  then,  to  be  remarked  in  this  report  is, 
that  Jesus  attempts  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  a  conflict 
with  Israel.  The  next  point  is,  that  he  for  this  reason 
does  not  yet  testify  to  himself  publicly  in  Jerusalem  as 
the  one  whom  he  is,  because  this  testifying  would  excite 
conflict.  The  third  point  is,  then,  that  for  this  reason  he  is 
led  to  go  to  Jerusalem  silently  and  in  concealment,  and 
that  in  this  very  thing  it  is  shown  that  Israel  has  fallen 
under  condemnation  for  unbelief.  Because  they  would 
not  recognise  him,  they  shall  also  not  be  able  to  recognise 
him. 

This  ov  (pavepwcr  ciXV  a>cr  (&>o-  is  lacking  in  N  D,  but  is 
elsewhere  preponderatingly  attested)  iv  KpyirrS  (*  not  openly, 
but  as  it  were  in  secret,'  ver.  10)  has  been  explained  by 
Baur  *  and  Hilgenfeld 2  in  a  singular  exegesis,  as  a  docetic 
change  of  form,  or  at  least  one  bordering  on  docetism.3 
They  believe  they  can  extend  it  also  to  the  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  for  this  refer,  besides,  to  the  alleged  traces  of  it 
in  vi.  19,  viii.  59,  x.  39.  This  is  utterly  arbitrary.  The 
extension  of  the  alleged  docetic  veiling  or  changing  of  form 
to  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  is  in  no  way  confirmed  by  the 
text,  nor  is  the  explanation  itself  at  all  to  be  drawn  philo- 
logically  from  these  words :  '  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  not 
openly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  but  as  one  journeys  when 

1  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungeniiber  die  kanonlschen  Evangelien,  Tubingen 
1847,  p.  166  f. 

2  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Brief e  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begriff  darge-stellt,  Halle  1849,  p.  244. 

3  Baur,  Vorlesungen  uber  neuteslamentliche  Theologie,  Hamburg  1864,  p.  367. 
LUTH.  1L  0  JOHN. 
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he  desires  to  travel  and  to  arrive  in  concealment.'  He 
therefore  doubtless  avoided  meeting  people  on  the  road, 
and  took  care  not  to  enter  the  city  in  the  day-time.  The 
text  says  nothing  about  another  way  (De  Wette),  perchance 
through  Samaria  (Wieseler  and  Hengstenberg,  according  to 
Luke  ix.  51  f.). 

The  combination  of  this  journey  with  Luke  ix.  51,  where 
Jesus  sends  disciples  before  him,  or  above  all  with  Luke 
x.  1,  where  Jesus  sends  out  the  seventy,  is  entirely  unten- 
able. These  journeys  were  cpavepwa  d\V  ov%  cog  iv  KpinrrS 
('  openly,  and  not  as  it  were  in  secret').  This  combination 
is  based  upon  a  failure  to  understand  the  alleged  account 
of  journeys  in  Luke  ix.-xviii.  In  fact,  this  middle  third  of 
Luke's  gospel  is  not  an  account  of  travels,  but  a  collection 
of  discourses,  with  the  addition  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances under  which  the  various  words  were  spoken. 

Nor  is  this  journey  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  identical 
with  Matt.  xix.  1  (against  Meyer).  For  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that  Jesus  did  not  return  again  from  Jerusalem 
to  Galilee,  and  that  he  did  not  first  leave  this  province  for 
ever  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  at  Perea.  For  Jesus  does 
not  transfer  his  activity  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
journey  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  but  only  interrupts  it, 
merely  in  order  not  to  remain  entirely  at  a  distance  from 
the  feast.  His  secret  going  up  and  arrival — what  else  is  this 
than  a  sign  of  the  judgment  under  which  Israel  has  already 
begun  to  fall  by  its  unbelief?  The  king  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  comes  to  them ;  but  their  unbelief  compels  him 
to  come  secretly. 

Verse  11. 

The  utterances  which  follow  in  vers.  11—13  serve  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  this  situation.  I 
do  not  consider  it,  as  most  exegetes  seem  to  do  (compare  De 
Wette,  Liicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Stier,  Meyer),  a  settled 
thing  that  the  seeking  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  was  a 
decidedly  hostile  one.  The  Jews,  indeed,  are,  as  elsewhere, 
meant  in  the  sense  of  the  hostile  opposition,  and  not  of  the 
whole  people  (Hengstenberg).     But  the  seeking  was  occa- 
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sioned  only  by  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  before 
to  see  Jesus  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem,  and  this  time  he  was 
not  at  hand.  '  Where  is  that  one  ? '  'EiceZvocr  ('  that  one ') 
bears  a  contemptuous  accent :  '  he  does  not  dare  to  let  him- 
self be  seen  any  longer.' 

Verse  12. 

"While  '  the  Jews '  are  settled  in  their  decision  about 
Jesus,  the  o^Xocr  ('  multitude '),  especially  the  Galilean 
throngs,  are  wavering.  They  have  all  been  busy  thinking 
about  him, — irokva  ('  much'), — but  they  did  not  know  what 
they  ought  to  think  of  him.  Some  declare  him  to  be  dyaOoa 
('  good '),  one  who  means  all  honourably,  in  contrast  to  the 
seducer  of  the  people,  which  the  others  take  him  to  be, 
that  is,  one  who  seeks  only  his  own  honour,  etc.  But  it 
was  only  a  yoyyua/xoa-,  compare  ver.  32,  a  low  murmur, 
'  sermo  non  audens  erumpere,'  '  speech  not  venturing  to 
break  forth,'  Bengel. 

Verse  13. 

Howbeit  no  man  spake  openly  of  him,  on  account  of  the 
fear  of  the  Jews,  which  ruled  in  them.  '  No  one,'  therefore 
not  merely  those  judging  favourably  (so  commonly),  but  also 
those  judging  unfavourably  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bruckner, 
Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Godet,  Meyer).  So  long  as  the  autho- 
rities have  not  declared  themselves  officially,  and  the  people 
are  not  certain  of  the  definitive  decision  of  the  authorities, 
it  seems  prudent  to  refrain  from  every  judgment,  even  from 
an  unfavourable  one.  This  position  of  affairs,  the  hostility 
of  the  authorities,  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision,  and  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  come  out  with  their  deci- 
sion,— all  this  shows  that  Israel  advances  to  the  judgment. 

(2.)  Verses  14-39. 

This  section  is  to  be  extended  to  ver.  39,  and  not,  as  is 
usual  (Godet  also),  to  ver.  36.  For  ver.  37  ff.  belongs  to 
the  preceding  proclamation,  and  ver.  40  ff.  belongs  to  the 
utterances  mentioned  in  ver.  45  ff. 

We  perceived,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  expected  him 
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at  the  feast,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  feasts.  For  this  reason  he  went  up  now  also.  He 
dared  not  prepare  for  his  enemies  the  triumph,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  represent  him  to  the  masses  as  one  who 
was  afraid  to  come,  and  who  therefore  had  no  good  con- 
science, and  no  trust  in  God  and  in  His  support  of  his 
cause. 

Verse  14. 

Now  about  the  midst  of  the  feast,  therefore  perhaps  on  the 
fourth  day ;  compare  above,  ver.  2,  the  description  of  the  feast. 
If  this  journey  belongs  to  the  year  78 2  '  ab  urbe  condita,' 
or  29  '  aerae  Dionysii,'  the  feast  fell  upon  the  11th  to  the 
19  th  of  October,  and  the  fourth  day  upon  a  Sabbath.1  It 
is,  however,  not  necessary  to  assume  this,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  feast  offerings  were  made  in  the  temple,  and  the  people 
were  gathered  together,  every  day.2  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  Jesus  had  even  earlier  than  this  been  present 
in  Jerusalem,  concealed,  and  that  he  only  now  first  appeared 
in  the  temple  (Meyer,  appealing  to  ver.  10).  There  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  an  earlier  presence  in  concealment. 
The  evangelist  shortens  the  account  by  leading  Jesus  at 
once  into  the  temple.  Jesus  could  not  stay  in  Jerusalem 
and  be  silent.  He  desires  to  use  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing, yet  so  that  he  does  not  directly  provoke  the  conflict, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  avoid  it  through  fear. 

In  consequence  he  did  not  offer  a  direct  self-witness,  but 
gave  his  preaching  a  more  general  form,  as  we  see  from  ver. 
15.  The  Jews,  here  too  the  representatives  of  the  opposi- 
tion, wonder  that  he  knows  ypdfifiara,  that  is,  not  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  but  '  literas,'  '  letters,' — theological, — 
learning,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  which  was,  it  is  true,  Scripture 
learning,  without  having  enjoyed  learned  instruction.  We 
perceive  by  this  that  his  teaching  limited  itself  to  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  yet  probably  from  the  side  of  its 

1  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vkr  Evangelien,  Hamburg  1843, 
p.  309. 

2  Compare  Lichtenstein,  Lebensgeschkhte  des  Heim  Jesu  Christl  in  chrono- 
logUcher  Ueiersidd,  Erlangen  1S56,  p.  294. 
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prophetic  contents.  He  thus  avoided  what  he  wished  to 
avoid,  and  yet  fulfilled  his  calling  as  a  prophet  of  Israel ; 
at  the  same  time  he  made  way  for  his  self- witness. 

Three  periods  of  self-proclamation  form  the  contents  of 
what  follows.  Vers.  15-24:  his  doctrine  is  from  the 
Father ;  he  merely  executes  the  Father's  will,  and  is  there- 
fore blameless.  Vers.  25—31  :  he  himself  is  also  sent  by 
the  Father,  and  comes  from  him.  Vers.  32-39  :  he  returns 
again  to  the  Father,  and  that  soon,  by  reason  of  the  guilt 
of  the  Jews ;  his  departure  will  be,  to  those  who  now  will 
not  accept  him,  unto  judgment ;  to  those  who  believe,  unto 
blessing.  Thus  this  section  divides  itself  in  a  simple  way 
both  as  to  contents  and  as  to  outward  form.  Each  of  these 
declarations  is  called  forth  by  a  certain  act  of  questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 

Verse  15. 

The  words  of  the  Jews,  which  led  Jesus  to  his  first 
declaration,  may  not  be  taken  as  an  ill-meant  questioning  of 
his  right  to  teach  (Bruckner).  Were  that  so,  why  should  we 
have  i0av/j,a%ov  ('marvelled')  and  ttSmt  olSev  ('  how  knoweth'), 
instead  of  iyoyyv^ov  ('  murmured')  and  8i8do-/cet  ('  teaches')  ? 
It  is  the  power  of  his  words  which  compels  this  sign  of 
involuntary  astonishment  even  from  his  Pharisaical  oppon- 
ents (Meyer).  The  scribes,  at  any  rate,  knew  that  he  had 
not  passed  through  their  schools,  as  Paul  later  did  with 
Gamaliel,  and  they  saw  it  also  in  his  method  of  teaching; 
compare  Matt.  vii.  29.  Bengel  says:  '  Non  usus  erat 
schola.  Character  Messiae '  ('  He  had  not  used  a  school. 
Mark  of  the  Messiah ').  And  yet  they  must  recognise  him 
as  learned  in  the  Scriptures !  Their  wonder,  however,  is 
a  morally  worthless  one.  It  does  not  permit  itself  to  be 
affected  by  the  contents  of  his  teaching,  but  merely  puts 
before  itself  the  riddle  of  its  origin.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
allowing  that  recognition,  wrung  from  their  conscience,  to 
be  a  leader  to  the  recognition  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  person 
of  Jesus,  it  only  serves  them  as  a  means  of  most  thoroughly 
barring  themselves  off  from  this  one  who  is  not  qualified  to 
speak.     The  progress  of  the  history  to  which  we  are  at  once 
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brought,  is  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  Jews  against  the 
truth  which  accredited  itself  to  their  knowledge  and  con- 
science ;  with  this  belongs  the  judgment  of  hardening. 
This  explains  to  us  how  the  Lord  in  the  course  of  events 
can  call  them  directly  the  children  of  the  deviL 

Verse  16. 

Jesus  connects  his  reply  with  the  involuntary  recognition, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  manifestation  of  conscience,  in  order 
to  lead  it  over  to  the  positive  recognition  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  himself.  By  the  effect  of  his  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  even  now  made  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  accepting  the  words  of  his  doctrine,  ver.  16,  because 
this  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  Jesus'  ovk  eartv  ifirj  ('  is  not  mine ') 
is  explained  by  the  contrast  to  their  question.  They  had 
conceived  him  in  the  conditionality  of  human  being,  which 
conditionally  he  shared  with  all.  Jesus  takes  himself  now 
also  in  the  same  way,  and  denies  that  this  human  nature  is 
the  source  of  his  doctrine.  If  he  had  not  learned  from 
others  that  which  he  taught,  he  could,  humanly,  only  have 
invented  it.  What  essential  change  would  that  make,  and 
how  would  the  impression  of  his  words  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  that?  Jesus  places  the  divine  origin  over 
against  the  human,  even  in  the  form  of  originality ;  com- 
pare viii.  28,  xiv.  24.  For  Jesus  speaks  in  the  first  place 
of  the  origin  and  not  of  the  '  substance  and  character  of  his 
doctrine'  (De  Wette).  But,  of  course,  the  latter  also  is 
determined  by  the  former.  '  Pater  me  docuit,'  '  The  Father 
hath  taught  me.'  '  If  we  may  speak  humanly  about  it, 
his  heavenly  Father  read  to  him  a  "  collegium  privatissi- 
nium,"  and  that  upon  no  authors.'1 

1  Bengel  in  Wachter,  Beitrage  zu  J.  A.  Bengel's  Schr>fterlclarung  .  .  .  aus 
handschriftlichen  Avfzeichnungen  mitgetheilt,  Leipzig  1865,  p.  125. 

['Collegium  privatissimuin '  is  a  technical  term  for  the  most  private 
exercises  at  a  German  university.  '  Public '  lectures  may  be  visited,  and 
that  without  paying,  by  any  matriculated  student.  '  Private '  lectures,  by 
any  matriculated  student  who  pays  the  fee  for  them.  '  Most  private  '  lec- 
tures or  exercises  are,  as  a  rule,  only  open  to  such  as  receive  permission  on 
personal  application  to  the  professor,  and  are  often,  in  the  case  of  small 
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Verse  17. 

The  moral  way  alone  aids  in  securing  such  knowledge. 
The  6e\etv  ('  willing ')  of  men  must  correspond  to  the 
Oekrjjjba  ('  will ')  of  God.  '  Suavis  harmonia.  Voluntas 
caelestis  excitat  primum  voluntatem  humanam  deinde  haec 
illi  occurrit '  ('  Delightful  harmony.  The  heavenly  will  first 
arouses  the  human  will :  thereupon  the  latter  hastens  to 
meet  the  former,'  Bengel).  The  way  of  knowledge  is 
that  of  conscience,  for  it  rests  with  the  will.1  The  will, 
the  heart,  is  throughout  decisive.  We  do  not  will  as  we 
think,  but  we  think  as  we  will.  We  must  desire  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  if  we  wish  to  come  to  sure  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  question  of  Jesus'  doctrine  and  its  origin. 

What  will  of  God  is  it  that  Jesus  here  means  ?  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  it  is  known  in 
the  conscience  to  all  men,  Rom.  i.  19  ff.,  as  the  presup- 
position of  the  revelation  of  salvation  and  of  the  relation 
of  salvation  —  thus  my  first  edition,  Godet,  and  at  least 
included  by  Meyer  and  Stier.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (Bengel,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg) ;  or  to  the  demand  for  belief  made  by  Christ 
— '  fides  praecedit  intellectum '  ('  faith  precedes  understand- 
ing ') — (thus  Augustine,  Luther,  Lampe  :  '  lex  fidei,'  '  law  of 
faith '),  as  it  were  a  '  belief  on  trial.'  But  belief  cannot  be 
the  presupposition  of  the  certainty  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Jesus'  doctrine,  since  it  cannot  exist  at  all  without  this. 
Those  explanations  are  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion here  is  not  as  to  God  in  general,  but  as  to  Him  who 
'  sent '  Christ,  therefore  as  to  the  New  Testament  revelation. 
Hence  we  have  no  right  to  understand  it  generally  of  all 

classes,  held  in  the  professor's  own  study.  The  ' upon  no  authors '  refers  to 
the  custom,  in  such  societies,  of  studying  a  particular  author  ;  as,  for  example, 
here  at  Leipzig  in  the  last  semester,  winter  1876-77,  Professor  Harnack's 
society  dealt  with  the  Muratori  Fragment  and  with  Eusebius1  Church  History, 
and  in  the  present  summer  semester,  1877,  is  dealing  with  the  Letters  of 
Ignatius.  Men  of  high  rank  have  at  times  taken  '  collegia  privatissima '  as 
more  consistent  with  dignity  than  lectures  heard  in  class.— C.  R.  G.] 

1  Compare  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv. 
p.  338. 
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grades  and  forms  of  revelation  together  (thus  especially 
Meyer).  Moreover,  the  thing  treated  of  is  not  the  definite 
religious  contents  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  as  it 
is  the  object  of  belief,  but  of  this  revelation  merely  as  the 
utterance  of  God's  will  to  men,  with  which  the  posture  of 
the  will  of  men  must  correspond. 

The  emphasis  does  not  rest  on  OeXijfia  ('  will '),  but  on 
Oekeiv  ('  to  will ') ;  we  must  '  will,'  we  must  assume  inwardly 
the  right  moral  posture  towards  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ,  if  we  desire  to  attain  unto  the  certainty  and  know- 
ledge of  belief.  Jesus  here  emphasizes  the  moral  origin  of 
belief,  as  in  the  corresponding  passages  before ;  compare  on 
iii.  21,  vi.  44.  'Here  also  the  matter  in  hand  is  an  inner 
moral  posture  of  will  towards  the  revelation  of  salvation, 
and  not  aside  from  it  and  outside  of  its  sphere ;  therefore 
this  is  a  posture  of  will,  which  has  this  revelation  of  salva- 
tion as  its  presupposition,  in  which  it  is  true  there  is  no 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  direction  of  will 
is  reached.' 1  Such  a  one  will  know  whether  (iroTepov  .  .  . 
7]  classic,  only  found  here  in  the  New  Testament)  God  or.; 
he  himself,  considered  as  isolated  in  himself,  is  the  source 
of  his  doctrine. 

Verse  18. 

This  verse  proves  that  the  former  is  the  case.  For  the 
aim  and  the  origin  correspond  to  each  other.  He  who 
speaks  only  from  himself,  has  also  only  himself  in  thought 
and  for  his  aim.  '  Syllogismus  :  qui  a  se  ipso  loquitur, 
suain  quaerit,  falsus  et  injustus,  gloriam ;  atqui  Jesus  non 
suani,  sed  enim  Patris,  a  quo  missus  est,  gloriam  quaerit. 
Ergo  Jesus  non  loquitur  a  se  ipso,  sed  verus  et  fide  dignus 
est '  ('  Syllogism  :  he  who  speaks  of  himself,  false  and  un- 
just, seeketh  his  own  glory ;  Jesus,  however,  seeketh  not  his 
own  glory,  but  that  of  the  Father  by  whom  he  was  sent. 
Therefore  Jesus  speaketh  not  of  himself,  but  is  true  and 
worthy  of  belief,'  Bengel).  Every  one  who  desires  to  see 
perceives  in  him  his  pure  devotion  to  his  calling,  which 
shows  that  he  is  concerned  not  for  vainglory,  but  exclu- 

1  Compare  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vomfreien  Willen,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  420. 
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sively  for  God's  cause.  That  is  the  point  in  which  his 
brethren  wronged  him ;  they  held  him  to  be  a  (f>tX68ofjo<r 
('  one  desirous  of  honour '),  whereas  they  might  easily  have 
perceived  the  opposite  in  him.  Jesus  utters  a  general 
proposition  (6  8e  tyjrtov  k.t.X.,  '  he  that  seeketh,'  etc.)  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  this 
conclusion  can  only  be  applied  to  him.  'O  ty)Twv  rrjv  Sogav 
tov  Trk^avrod  avrov  ('he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent 
him ') :  '  duo  hie  includuntur  :  missum  esse,  et  gloriam  eius 
qui  nrisit  quaerere.  Hoc  illius  criterium.  Ovtoo-,  hie 
demum,  oK^Oi^a  verus  et  pro  vero  habendus '  ('  two  things 
are  included  in  this :  to  be  sent,  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
him  who  sent.  The  latter  is  the  criterion  of  the  former. 
"  This  one,"  this  one  at  length,  "  true,"  true  and  to  be  held 
as  true,'  Bengel).  This  fact,  that  he  seeks  only  the  Father's 
&6i;a  ('  glory '),  is  undeniable  :  hence  the  other  point  follows 
necessarily,  namely,  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  in  general 
that  there  is  nothing  unrighteous  in  him. 

Verse  19. 

He  now  contrasts  with  this,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  will  of  God  revealed  to  them  in  the  law.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  assume  a  discourse  or  a  transaction  occur- 
ring in  the  meantime  (Olshausen).  How  much  less  right 
have  they,  then,  to  wish  to  express  and  even  to  execute  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  !  Did  not  Hoses  give 
you  the  law  ?  And  none  of  you  doeth  tlie  laiv.  This  is 
the  right  punctuation,  with  the  first  mark  of  interrogation 
after  the  first  tov  v6/j,ov  ('  the  law ').  This  makes  the  second 
clause  more  important.  Jesus  turns  from  the  defence  to 
the  accusation.  '  Moses  '  is  said  with  emphasis  :  the  servant 
of  God,  by  whom  they  therefore  received  the  law  as  a 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  '  The  law '  here  means  the 
whole  law,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  it,  say  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, or  the  command  about  the  Sabbath  (thus  Godet). 
He  declares  it  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  no  one  of 
them  fulfils  the  legal  will  of  God.  How,  therefore,  can 
they,  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  place  themselves  as 
officers  of  the  law  against  him  the  alleged  Sabbath-breaker, 
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whose  acts  are  nevertheless  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God  ?  Why  do  ye  seek  to  hill  Die  ?  It  is  an  act  of  love 
when  Jesus  thus  speaks  straight  out  to  the  Jews  their 
murderous  purpose.  Perhaps  they  may  be  horrified  at 
their  own  thought,  and  so  may  give  it  up. 

Verse  20. 

But  those  who  are  occupied  with  this  purpose  now  desire 
to  know  nothing  of  it,  and  hence  they  let  the  others,  who 
really  know  nothing  of  it,  speak  for  themselves.  This  speech 
seems  to  the  crowd  the  words  of  madness,  only  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  a  demon  is  presenting  to  his  fancy 
horrible  pictures,  which  in  reality  are  nothing  at  all :  Thou 
hast  a  devil:  who  gocth  about  to  hill  thee? 

Verse  21. 

Jesus'  answer  apparently  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
words  of  the  o^Xocr  ('multitude,'  ver.  20),  but  replies  to 
them  indirectly,  by  reminding  the  surprised  people  of  the 
transaction,  v.  2  ff.,  which  had  called  forth  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  of  them,  and  the  murderous  thought  of  the 
Jews,  v.  16,  '  Hierosolymis  videntur  alii  fuisse  insidiatores, 
alii  id  scisse,  ver.  25,  et  ii  qui  hie  loquuntur  ab  iis  fuisse 
remotiores,  nee  tamen  intus  meliores.  Jesus  ostendit,  se 
profundius  eos  nosse,  et  hoc  radio  eos  penetrat '  ('  at  Jeru- 
salem some  seem  to  have  been  plotters,  others  to  have 
known  that,  ver.  25,  and  those  who  here  speak  seem  to 
have  been  more  remote  from  them,  and  yet  not  to 
have  been  be  ter  at  heart.  Jesus  showed  that  he  knew 
them  very  thoroughly,  and  pierces  them  with  this  ray,' 
Bengel).  He  has  done  only  one  work  in  Jerusalem, 
namely,  since  he  had  left  this  and  Judea,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  Galilee  the  scene  of  his  activity;  previous  to 
that  he  had  done  more,  ii.  23.  This  ev  ('one'),  therefore, 
is  contrasted  with  the  many  in  Galilee.  The  healing  the 
sick  man  on  the  Sabbath  is  meant.  They  could  neither 
forget  nor  forgive  this  supposed  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
formed  the  starting-point  for  the  hostility.1  ©aufxa^ere  is 
i  See  above,  p.  98  f. 
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to  be  understood  accordingly  ;  it  is  not  wonder,  but  indignant 
surprise,  estrangement,  and  offence,  that  he  could  do  such 
a  thing  on  the  Sabbath.  This  was  general :  rravreo-  ('  all '). 
'Ev  and  rrdvrecr  correspond  to  each  other.  The  '  one  '  deed 
called  forth  such  general  surprise.  But  they  should  only 
think  what  position  circumcision  holds  towards  the  Sabbath  ; 
then  they  will  understand  aright  the  relation  of  his  miracle 
of  healing  to  the  Sabbath. 

Verse  22. 

This  verse  develops  the  thought.  According  to  John's 
usual  manner,  compare  v.  16,  18,  vi.  65,  viii.  47,  x.  17, 
Slcl  rovro  ('therefore;'  improperly  omitted  by  x)  is  to  be 
connected,  not  with  Oav/id^ere  ('  marvel ; '  thus  almost  all 
later  commentators  connect  it,  Hengstenberg  and  Godet 
also),  but  with  what  follows  (Chrysostom,  Bengel,  Meyer). 
In  the  former  connection  it  would  drag  in  a  superfluous 
way.  Moreover,  ver.  22  is  not  then  to  be  taken  as  a 
question,  so  that  Bed,  rovro  would  refer  back  to  6av/j,d£eiv  : 
*  was  it  for  this  purpose,  namely,  that  you  should  assume 
such  a  position  towards  my  Sabbath-healing,  that  Moses 
gave  you  circumcision,  and  ye  circumcise,'  etc.?  in  which 
oi)%  ore  .  .  ,  irarepwv  ('  not  because  .  .  .  fathers ')  is  a  paren- 
thesis (thus  Meyer  earlier).  On  the  contrary,  the  sentence 
proceeds  in  an  entirely  simple  way,  ov%  on  being  the 
correlative  of  8lcl  rovro  (Cyril,  Bengel,  Meyer).  The  reason 
is  given  doubly,  after  John's  method,  first  negatively  and 
then  positively.1  The  circumcision  which  Moses  appointed 
was  given  by  him  not  as  an  outflow  from  the  Mosaic  legal 
order,  but  as  an  ordinance  from  the  fathers.  '  Amplificatur 
dignitas  circumcisionis,  respectu  sabbati,  quo  ilia  fit  anti- 
quior  adeoque  potior'  ('The  dignity  of  circumcision  in 
comparison  with  the  Sabbath  is  enlarged,  in  that  the  former 
is  more  ancient  and  so  more  excellent  than  the  latter,' 
Bengel).  Jesus,  moreover,  names  the  fathers,  not  Abraham ; 
for  he  does  not  wish  to  compare  Abraham  with  Moses,  '  but 
the  economies  themselves,  the  Mosaic  and  the  patriarchal, 
with  each  other.     The  matter  dealt  with  is  not  the  prero- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  44  f. 
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gative  of  persons,  but  of  the  time.'1     Hence  circumcision 
stands  higher  than  the  Sabbath. 

The  intention  is  not  merely  to  emphasize  the  more  exact 
holiness  of  that  custom  (for  example,  Meyer).  Still  less  is 
it  to  call  attention  to  the  slight  holiness  of  circumcision, 
because  that  rite  'was  only  an  old  tradition'  (Godet,  even 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Ewald),  which  is  entirely  impossible. 
As  little  is  it  merely  a  historical  remark  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  (Tholuck,  Hengstenberg)  or  of  the  evangelist  (Liicke), 
which  would  be  altogether  superfluous.  Nor  is  the  rela- 
tivity of  the  Sabbath  commandment  to  be  proved  by  the 
one  exception  (thus  commonly).  The  two  economies,  the 
old  patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic,  therefore  probably  (against 
Meyer)  that  of  the  promise  and  that  of  the  law,  are  con- 
trasted by  Jesus,  as  by  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  1 7.  Circumcision  is 
the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  which  precedes  the 
sign  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  the  sign  of  saving  communion 
with  God.  For  only  '  by  means  of  circumcision  is  a  man 
received  into  the  covenant,  within  which  alone  the  blessing 
of  the  Sabbath  rest  can  be  imparted  to  him '  (Besser  and 
Burger  in  their  popular  expositions,  following  Lampe). 
Hence  circumcision,  taken  up  into  the  law,  precedes  the 
Sabbath. 

Verse  23. 

Accordingly,  when  the  eighth  day  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  the 
circumcision  is  performed  on  the  Sabbath  (as  Schurer  says  :2 
'  One  of  the  numerous  features  which  prove  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  knows  the  Jewish  circumstances  exactly'),  so 
that  the  law  of  Moses,  which  commands  the  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day,  may  not  be  broken.  For  I'va  fitf  ('that 
not ')  is  to  remain  in  its  proper  meaning,  and  not,  against 
the    language,    to    be    changed    into    '  without    that '    (for 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius  analytico-exegetictts  evangelii  secundum  Joannem, 
Amsterdam  1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  328:  'sed  ipsas  oeconomias  Mosaicam  et  patri- 
archalem  inter  se  conferre.  Non  hie  de  personamm,  sed  de  temporis  age- 
batur  praerogativa. ' 

2  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentUchen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig  1874, 
p.  489.  See  also  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  172  f. 
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example,  Eengel,  Baumlein).  How  can  they  then  be  angry  be- 
cause he  has  made  an  entire  man  sound  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

Jesus  compares  with  circumcision  his  deed,  that  he  okov 
avOpcoTTov  vyii]  etroirjaev  ('  made  an  entire  man  well ').  This 
cannot  be  intended  as  a  contrast  of  wounding  and  healing,1 
for  Jesus  puts  his  act  into  one  category  with  circumcision. 
On  the  same  account,  the  contrast  of  the  legal  and  of  the 
human  interest  (Bauingarten  -  Crusius)  is  not  admissible. 
The  category  intended  is  shown,  not  by  the  healing  which 
follows  upon  circumcision  (Lampe),  since  not  it  but  the 
circumcision  is  the  thing  spoken  of;  nor  by  the  medicinal 
aim  (Lucke),  of  which  neither  law  nor  Jew  thought  ;2 — 
but  by  the  importance  and  meaning  of  circumcision  in  the 
history  of  salvation.  It  has  a  relation  to  the  salvation  of 
man,  but  only  as  to  one  special  side  of  it,  namely,  in  so  far 
as  his  body  serves  for  propagation,  and  directly  in  this  place 
needs  purification.3 

Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  the  entire  man  well, 
that  is  to  say,  has  brought  his  whole  bodily  life  into  the 
proper  condition.  "0\ov  avdpunrov  (c  entire  man ')  is  to  be 
thus  referred  to  the  body,  and  not  to  body  and  soul  (for 
example,  Bengel,  Olshausen).  But  this  bodily  healing  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  correct  meaning.  It  was  a  true  health  in  so 
far  as  it  could  and  would  be  to  the  man  the  mean  of  appro- 
priating the  essential  salvation  (compare  on  v.  11,  14  f.), 
and  in  so  far  as  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  a  represen- 
tation of  this  essential  salvation  itself.  Accordingly,  this 
healing  stands  in  one  category  with  circumcision,  and  there- 
fore also  belongs  to  the  saving  revelation  of  God,  to  the 
sphere  of  the  gospel,  which  is  above  the  law.  Hence  it  is 
admissible  on  the  Sabbath,  indeed  it  is  a  duty,  as  much  as 
circumcision 

1  Kling,  Studlen  und  Kritihen,  1836,  p.  157  f. 

2  Compare  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archdohgie,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  Erlangen  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310  f. 

3  Compare  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Er/iillung  irn  alten  und  im  neuen 
Testarnente,  Nbrdlingen  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  100  ;  Baunigarten,  Theologischer 
C'ornmentar  zurn  alien  Testament,  Kiel  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  200  f. ;  Delitzsch, 
Genesis,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig  1872,  p.  327  f.;  and  Keil,  tit  supra,  vol.  L  pp. 
309,  310  f. 
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Verse  24. 

Jesus  can  therefore  reproach  the  Jews  with  judging  the 
matter  only  according  to  the  external  appearance,  and  not 
according  to  its  essence  and  its  meaning.  Kar  oyjnv  ('  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance ')  does  not  designate  the  countenance 
of  Christ,  '  without  form  and  comeliness,'  in  contrast  to  the 
beaming  face  of  Moses  (Hengstenberg).  Aside  from  the 
arbitrary  suppositions  brought  in,  this  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  6-^nv  stands  without  the  article  (as  at  xi.  44, 
Rev.  i.  16,  to  which  therefore  Hengstenberg  is  wrong  in 
appealing).  The  meaning  is  the  ordinary  one :  that  which 
lies  before  the  eyes,  forms  the  external  appearance.  As 
to  tins  external  side,  Jesus'  healing  might  seem  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath,  but  they  must  judge  quite  other- 
wise if  they  took  the  thing  itself  into  account.  But  judge, 
that  which  is  due  in  this  case,  righteous  judgment.  Kptaiv 
Kpiveiv  ('to  judge  judgment')  is  after  the  familiar  Hebrew 
manner  of  repeating  the  noun  in  the  verb.1  If  the  aorist 
Kplvare  (k)  is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  present  /cpivere 
(B  D  L),  a  doubtful  point,  the  expression  becomes  some- 
what peremptory.  The  aorist  denotes  that  which  takes 
place  at  once.2     This,  however,  seems  less  suitable  here. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  and  the  Jews  think  of  a  transaction 
which  had  occurred  a  considerable  time  before,  can  only  sur- 
prise one  who,  in  the  first  place,  fails  to  observe  to  what  extent 
the  appearance  and  the  action  of  Jesus  biisied  the  thoughts 
of  the  Jews,  and  how  single  acts  of  his  in  Jerusalem  must 
retain  their  place  in  memory  the  more  easily  the  more  rarely 
he  appeared  at  Jerusalem ;  and  who,  in  the  second  place, 
does  not  consider  that  in  the  eyes  of  an  Israelite  a  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  was  no  less  than  a  crime  worthy  of  death. 

Jesus  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  whole  exposition 
proceeds  from  the  principle,  that  both  in  his  doctrinal 
preaching  and  in  his  actions  it  is  exclusively  the  Father's  will 
that  he  is  executing,  and  that  accordingly  his  whole  self- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

2  Winer,   Grammatik  des  neutestamentlkhen  Sprach'ulioms,  §  43.   3.  a, 
7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  293  f. 
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presentation  in  both  relations  is  determined  by  and  has  its 
origin  in  God.  He  then  turns  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  his  opponents  of  the  unjustifiable  character  of  their 
conduct  and  of  their  disposition  towards  him. 

Verse  25. 

Thus  the  discourse  passes  from  his  actions  to  his  person. 
Some  take  occasion  (ovv,  '  therefore ')  of  his  bold  self- vindi- 
cation to  express  their  thoughts  about  him.  They  are  cha- 
racterized as  residents  of  the  capital,  distinguished  not  only 
from  the  heads  of  the  people,  whose  murderous  plans  they 
know  without  sharing  in  them,  but  also  from  the  Galilean 
crowds,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  those  plans  of  the 
authorities.  Thus  clearly,  as  we  perceive,  does  the  situation 
stand  before  the  eyes  of  the  evangelist  in  his  memory.1 

Verse  26. 

Since  they  know  the  thoughts  of  their  authorities,  they 
wonder  that  Jesus  is  permitted  to  speak  so  openly  and 
freely,  without  any  one  contradicting  him.  Have,  then,  the 
authorities,  the  rulers,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
perhaps  really  perceived  that  this  is  —  akrid&o-  ('  truly ') 
after  ia-riv  ('  is ')  is  to  be  struck  out — the  Messiah  ?  Mr) 
in  questions  for  which  a  negative  answer  is  presupposed : 
it  is  not  so,  is  it  ?  This  question  is  only  raised,  to  be  at 
once  cast  aside  as  an  impossibility. 

Verse  27. 

Hovtcit  we  know  this  man  whence  he  is;  but  when  the 
Messiah  cometh,  no  one,  will  know  whence  he  is.  According 
to  Jewish  opinion,  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  namely,  not 
his  Davidic  ancestry,  but  his  closer  family  connection,  was 
to  be  unknown.  He  was  to  go  forth  from  concealment.2 
Doubtless  this  view  was  based  on  Mai.  iii.  1  :  '  shall  suddenly 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  230,  and  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  178. 

2  See  Schurer,  Lehrbuchder  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig  1874, 
p.  585  ;  and  Luthardt,  ut  supra,  p.  172  f.  Schurer  refers  to  Justin  Martyr, 
and  to  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  Micah  iv.  8. 
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come/  etc.     They  thought  they  knew  Jesus'  descent  from 
Mary  and  Joseph  too  well  for  him  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Verse  28. 

This  gives  Jesus  occasion  to  raise  his  voice  instructing 
in  the  temple,  crying  aloud — eicpa^ev — for  a  weighty  testi- 
mony was  now  to  be  dealt  with.  Bengel  says :  '  clamores 
quos  edidit  magnas  habuere  causas '  ('  the  cries  he  put  forth 
had  great  causes ').  Such  an  introduction  of  Jesus'  testi- 
mony by  the  evangelist  is  intended  to  enforce  the  impres- 
sion of  the  irappvaia  \a\el  ('  he  speaketh  boldly '),  ver.  26. 
The  Lord  had  come  into  his  temple,  Mai.  iii.  1.  Ye  both 
know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  ant.  They  did  not  know  his 
doctrine,  whence  he  got  it,  though  they  imagined  to  them- 
selves that  he  perhaps  might  himself  have  invented  it.  In 
like  manner,  they  did  not  know  as  to  his  person  whence  it 
was,  though  they  fancied  that  they  did  know.  On  account 
of  that  imagination  they  did  not  receive  the  former,  and  on 
account  of  this  supposed  knowledge  they  did  not  accept  the 
latter.  They  think  they  know  Jesus'  footsteps  back  to  the 
very  beginning ;  while  the  Messiah  introduced  by  the  raised 
Elias  will  appear  so  suddenly,  that  they  will  merely  be  able 
to  say  he  is  there,  but  not  by  what  way  he  came. 

Should  we  say  that  Jesus  now  concedes  to  them  that 
knowledge  winch  they  suppose  themselves  to  possess  ? 
How  can  he  say  in  one  breath,  that  they  knew  his  origin, 
and  that  they  do  not  know  the  Father  from  whom  he  has 
come  ?  Jesus'  reply,  therefore,  cannot  in  any  case  be 
'  simple  earnest '  (compare  De  Wette),  and  just  as  little  a 
real  '  concession '  (Meyer,  and  also  Bengel).  From  Luther 
and  Calvin  to  Liicke,  Tholuck,  Stier,1  and  even  Godet,  the 
predominant  explanation  is  that  the  words  are  ironical. 
For  myself,  with  Grotius  and  Lampe,  I  think  I  must  prefer 
the  interrogative  way  of  taking  it.  Bengel  says :  '  Ironia 
nunquam  usum  invenias  dominum'  ('  you  nowhere  find  that 
the  Lord  used  irony').  It  is  true  (Baumgarten-Crusius) 
that  this  meaning  does  not  lie  in  nai  ('  and '), — an  assump- 
tion neither  applicable  nor  necessary, — but  /cape,  on  the 

1  Stier,  Rtden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 
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other  hand,  does  not  hinder  this  way  of  taking  the  passage, 
as  Stier  declares.  The  two  clauses  are  placed  in  a  causal 
relation  to  each  other  by  the  close  connection  of  the  double 
tcaL  They  think  they  know  the  one  thing  in  and  with  the 
other.  Hence  Jesus  can  turn  it  round,  so  that  with  the 
second  he  also  denies  the  first. 

He  first  turns  himself  against  the  nrodev  ('  whence '),  Baum- 
garten-Crusius.  Kal  k.tX.,  '  et  tamen  a  me  ipso  non  veni,  ut 
vos  putatis '  ('  and  yet  I  did  not  come  of  myself,  as  ye 
think,'  Bengel) ;  that  characteristically  Johannean  Kal}  His 
vocation  comes  from  another,  from  one  who  is  a  right  one, 
not :  a  true  one,  '  verax,'  d\r)6ya  (against  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  Euthymius,  Lampe,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Stier), 
but  a  real  one  {ak^dcvoa-  denotes  the  reality  of  the  idea), 
namely,  a  real  sender.  For  the  subject  belonging  to  this 
attribute  lies  in  the  6  irky^aa  ('  he  that  sent '),  and  is  there- 
fore Tre/jLTTcov  ('  one  sending'),  Meyer.  'AXrjOivoa  is  meant  as 
an  attribute,  and  not  absolutely,  so  that  it  might  be  a  designa- 
tion of  God  as  the  true  (Olshausen,  Hengstenberg),  in  which 
case  it  must  at  least  have  the  article.  This  one  they  do 
not  know,  in  spite  of  all  their  fancied  knowledge  of  and 
propriety  in  God,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  ethical  fellow- 
ship with  him.     Hence  they  also  do  not  know  Jesus  himself. 

Verse  29. 

He,  however,  knows  him  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of 
fellowship  in  which  he  stands  towards  him.  For  I  am 
from  him,  and  he  hath  sent  me.  He  is  from  him,  as  to 
his  person,  and  as  well  as  to  his  vocation.  His  rela- 
tion to  God,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  relation  contained 
in  his  sending,  but  an  essential  one.  Uap"  avrov  elfxl  (f  I 
am  from  him ')  must  denote  something  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  which  follows,  something  going  before  it  as  a  pre- 
supposition, and  lying  at  its  foundation.  He  has  received 
the  absolute  vocation  of  God  to  humanity,  only  because  he 
is  the  one  who  is  from  the  Father.  That,  therefore,  is  the 
right  knowledge  of  the  iroOev  ('  whence  ').  He  is  from  the 
Father,  both  as  to  his  being  and  as  to  his  vocation.     In 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  43  f. 
LUTH.  II.  P  JOHN. 
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these  two  phrases,  then,  Jesus  comprehends,  in  the  most 
concentrated  way,  his  entire  self-witness. 

Veese  30. 

This  and  the  next  verse  depict  the  whole  situation  in  a 
few  words.  The  more  the  Jews  are  convinced  by  the  in- 
ternal testimony  of  their  conscience,  the  more  (ow,  '  then ') 
their  opposition,  hatred,  and  murderous  desires  grow.  In 
this  appears  the  judgment  of  hardening,  to  which  they 
become  more  and  more  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  appears  that  they  dare  not  do  what  they  wish  to  do, 
but  that  Jesus'  history  proceeds  according  to  the  saving  will 
of  God  :  Because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.1  It  was  not  con- 
science (Hengstenberg,  Godet)  that  held  them  back,  but  fear 
in  the  presence  of  the  respect  that  Jesus  enjoyed.  But  in  this 
the  hand  of  God  ruled,  which  still  put  off  the  last  decision. 

Veese  31. 

The  belief  of  the  masses  stands  opposed  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews.  The  received  text  reads  :  7ro\Xoi  8e  e/e  tov 
6%\ov  tiriarevaav  ('  many  of  the  multitude  believed'),  n  D 
read :  it.  Be  iirlar.  e/c  r.  6%.  (f  many  believed  from  among 
the  multitude ').  In  distinction  from  these  orders  for  the 
words,  B  puts  the  last  words  first :  e'/e  t.  0%.  8e  7ro\\.  eiriaT. 
('  of  the  multitude  many  believed ') ;  this  brings  out  more 
distinctly,  in  correspondence  with  the  situation,  the  contrast 
between  the  Galilean  popular  masses  and  the  leaders.  Ac- 
cording to  SBDL,  the  introductory  on  (' that ')  before 
'  XptcTToo-  ('  Christ')  is  to  be  omitted.  Instead  of  fvqrt, 
according  to  the  manuscripts,  we  must  read  jxr/  ('  not ')  ;  and 
we  must  strike  out  tovtcov  ('  these ')  after  arjfiela  ('  miracles'), 
as  an  unnecessary  explanatory  addition.  Iloiet  ('  does '), 
instead  of  eirohiaev  ('  hath  done '),  the  reading  of  B,  is  not 
sufficiently  attested  (s  D),  and  seems  to  be  a  correction, 
which  is  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Jesus'  mira- 
culous activity  still  continued.  Part  of  them  had  probably 
also  seen  his  Galilean  miracles. 

Even  the  Messiah,  they  think,  cannot  do  more  miracles. 

1  On  this,  see  vol.  i.  p.  131  f. 
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Therefore  Jesus  must  be  the  Messiah.  We  may  perceive  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  small  moral  value  of  this  Messianic 
belief  of  the  Galileans,  by  the  fact  that  they  base  it  on  the 
number  of  Jesus'  miracles.  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  this  belief  of  the  masses  should  not  grow  to  be  a  power 
which  made  the  hostile  operations  of  the  spiritual  authori- 
ties impossible.  The  execution  of  the  hostile  plans  could 
only  be  delayed  somewhat ;  at  last  the  wavering  ones  must 
bow  themselves  to  the  issue. 

Vekse  32. 

Thereupon  follows  the  paragraph  of  Jesus'  proclamation, 
vers.  32-39,  which  becomes  a  proclamation  of  judgment. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Pharisees,  a  decree  of  arrest  was  deter- 
mined on  by  the   Sanhedrim.     That  is  what  we    are   to 
understand  by  dp^iepela  koX  oi  <Z>apicra2oi  ('  the  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees ').     It  is  true  the  members  of  this  highest 
court  of  judgment,  seventy-one  in  number,  are  commonly 
called  dp^iepeta,  irpeafivrepoi,  and  ypapLfiarelcr  ('  chief  priests, 
elders,  and  scribes ').     Here,  aside  from  the  high  priest,  the 
members   in   question   are   characterized,  not  according  to 
their  rank,  but  according  to  their  religious  or  theological 
party,  in  correspondence  with  the  occasion  (at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pharisees)  and  with  the  aim,  to  find  support  among 
the  people,  before  whom  the  Pharisees  enjoyed  much  greater 
respect  than  the  Sadducees,  to  wThich  latter  party  the  dp%te- 
pela   ('high    priests')   belonged.     By  the   last  named,   as 
Schlirer 1  has  proved,  we  are  to  understand,  not,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  the  presidents  of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  priests, 
but  the  real  high  priest,  both  the  previous  one  and  the  one 
acting,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  high  -  priestly 
families  who  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.      Before  the 
evangelist  relates  the  issue  of  the  attempt  at  an  arrest,  he 
lays  before  us  two  utterances  of  Jesus,  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  position  of  the  matter,  and  in  particular  by  the 
presence  of  the  servants  of  the  court,  which  servants  we 
must  regard  as  being  near  him. 

1  Schiirer,  Stitdien  unci  Kritilcen,  1872,  pp.  593-657,  Lehrbuchder  mutesta- 
mentlichen  ZeiUjeschichte,  Leipzig  1874,  p.  420  f. 
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Verse  33. 

First  comes  Jesus'  declaration  that  he  goes  unto  the 
Father  who  hath  sent  him.  He  goes  to  the  Father  because 
he  came  from  him.  The  latter  must  be  as  exactly  meant 
as  the  former.  The  meaning  of  it  for  the  Jews  is,  however, 
that  he  then  is  taken  away  from  them,  and  thus  the  way  of 
salvation  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

Verse  34. 

This  he  tells  them  in  the  words :  ^jrjaere  fie  icai  ov% 
evprja-ere  k.t.X  ('  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find,'  etc.). 
At  the  time  of  the  judgment,  which  must  come  upon  Israel 
on  account  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus,  they  will  in  anxiety  of 
soul  seek  Jesus — not  merely  the  Messiah — and  not  be  able 
to  find  him.  Thus  Meyer  explains  it  rightly,  against  Lucke 
and  De  Wette,  who  take  the  whole  merely  as  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  complete  separation.  They  will  seek  him,  but 
will  not  be  able  to  reach  him — Jesus  continues.  For  he 
will  be  (elfii,  not  ei/u,  as  Bengel  says ;  the  latter  is  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament)  with  God,  and  they  will  be  not 
merely  on  earth,  but  also  in  a  state  of  condemnation, 
forsaken  of  God,  far  from  God.  These  words  are  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  judgment,  full  of  tragedy. 

Verse  35. 

The  Jews  do  not  understand  Jesus'  words.  Tins  is  the 
predominant  evil  mind,  which  is  determined  not  to  under- 
stand and  own  the  judgment  plainly  enough  announced  to 
them.  They  were  capable  of  knowing  what  irpbcr  top  7refi- 
yjravra  ('unto  him  that  sent  me')  meant,  ver.  33.  We 
have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  ver.  35,  to  consider  this  as  an 
addition  of  John's,  since  the  evangelist  would  thereby  him- 
self have  made  his  account  unintelligible,  and  would  have 
spoiled  it.  Therefore  the  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  cannot  be  a  seriously  intended  conjecture  (Meyer). 
This  is  confirmed  to  us  by  a  comparison  with  viii.  22, 
which  is  only  an  intensifying  of  the  passage  before  us. 
It  is  not  yet  open  scorn,  as  in   that  place,  but  dissem- 
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bling,  which  acts  as  if  they  '  could '  not  understand  Jesus' 
words. 

Wliitlier  ivill  he — ovroa,  scornfully  :  this  fellow  here — 
go,  that — for  thus  is  on  to  be  understood  simply,  with 
Meyer — we — rjfiela,  with  B,  against  tf,  not  without  a  con- 
trasting emphasis  over  against  Jesus — shall  not  find  him, 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  ?  He  will  certainly  not  go  to 
the  dispersion — of  the  Jews — among  the  Greeks — thus  is  the 
genitive  rwv  'EWijvoov  to  be  taken  of  the  external,  local 
relation,  since  "HWrjvea  in  the  New  Testament  never  means 
the  Hellenists,  that  is,  the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  there- 
fore the  '  diaspora,'  but  only  the  Greeks,  namely,  the 
Gentiles — and  there  perchance  also  teach  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, because  he  can  succeed  in  nothing  among  us  ?  In 
this  they  must  unconsciously  declare  the  future  of  the 
gospel  proclamation.  It  proved  to  be  so,  just  because 
they  would  not  know  anything  of  him :  an  involuntary 
prophecy,  like  the  later  one  of  Caiaphas  (compare  Godet, 
Meyer). 

Verse  36. 

Or — they  proceed — if  he  does  not  mean  that,  as  is  not 
in  the  least  likely,  what  do  his  words  mean  ?  What  saying 
is  this  that  he  said,  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find : 
and  where  I  am,  ye  cannot  come  ? 

Verse  37. 

To  the  above  the  evangelist  now  adds  an  utterance  of 
Jesus,  because  it  properly  belongs  here.  Vers.  40  and  45 
look  back  to  vers.  31  and  32.  The  fact  that  the  time  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  37  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
following  words  were  spoken  on  another  day.  It  simply 
intends  to  say :  in  the  loudest  festal  joy  of  the  last  most 
gladsome  day  he  cried  publicly  and  openly,  elo-rtf/cei  real 
expa^ev,  his  message.  The  '  last  great  day,'  according  to 
Bengel,  the  seventh,  is  doubtless  more  correctly  usually 
regarded  as  the  eighth  day,  which,  like  the  first,  had  a 
sabbatical  character ;  compare  on  ver.  2.     When  we  observe 
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that  Josephus1  calls  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  general 
a(j)6$pa  cvyioiTaTTiv  koX  fMeyiaTrjv  ('  most  especially  holy  and 
great '),  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  joy  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  on  the  last  day.  It  is  true  that  the  libation,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  water,  to  which  Jesus'  words  referred, 
no  longer  took  place  on  that  day.  But  Jesus  may  well 
have  let  his  words  concerning  the  higher  fulfilling  of  that 
type  follow  upon  the  type  itself,  so  that  they  entered  upon 
its  place. 

By  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  at  the  side  of  the  altar, 
see  ver.  2,  to  which  Jesus'  words  referred,  they  represented 
in  a  figure  the  promise,  Isa.  xii.  3  :  '  with  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.'  As  Israel  in  its 
passage  through  the  desert  was  miraculously  supplied  with 
drink  by  God,  so  in  the  Messianic  age  salvation  was  to 
go  forth  from  Zion  like  a  living  stream ;  compare  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1;  Joel  iv.  18;  Zech.  xiv.  8.  This  is  now  fulfilled 
in  Jesus.  Jesus  cried  these  words,  standing — thus  the 
more  invitingly : — If  any  man  thirst,  let  Mm  come  unto  me 
(s  omits  Trpocr  e'/xe,  '  unto  me ')  and  drink  ; — compare  Matt. 
v.  6  :  grace  fills  up  human  emptiness.  Bengel  says :  '  sitire 
prima  animae  ad  salutem  aspirantis  proprietas  et  character 
certissimus '  ('  thirsting  is  the  first  property  and  the  most 
sure  mark  of  a  soul  longing  for  salvation ').  ^Ep^eaOw 
('  let  him  come ') — compare  Eev.  xxii.  1 7  :  /cal  6  Si-^rwv 
ipyeadco,  6  6e\u>v  Xafiera)  vBcop  £&>?}cr  Bcopedv  (f  and  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely ').  The  coming  takes  place  in  belief. 
Hence  6  iria-Tevav  ('  he  that  believeth ')  afterwards  enters 
in  its  stead.  Belief  has  a  double  promise :  for  itself  and 
for  others. 

Verse  38. 

The  evangelist  purposely  places  by  the  side  of  the  future 
judgment  upon  unbelief,  ver.  34,  the  promise  of  the  future 
blessing  which  is  given  to  belief.  The  promise,  however,  is 
a  double  one.     He  who  believes  shall  not  merely  himself 

1  Josephus,   Antiqultatcs,  VIII.  iv.  1 ;   Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  1855, 
vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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find  satisfaction  in  the  Spirit  which  will  fill  him  (iriveroo, 
'let  him  drink'),  but  shall  also  mediate  this  blessing  of 
salvation  to  others :  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  streams  of  living  water  shall  flow  from  his  body. 
'  He  that  believeth  on  me/  that  is,  not :  he  that  thirsteth, 
but :  he  that  cometh  to  me  and  clrinketh.  This  is  made  to 
precede  in  the  nominative  absolute,  in  order  to  be  taken  up 
again  by  avrov  ('  his '),  in  the  Hebrew  manner.1  It  is 
hence  unnecessary,  with  Bengel,  to  supply  the  copula :  '  he 
who  believeth,  he  is  such  a  one  as  the  Scripture  saith,'  etc., 
that  is,  an  analogue  of  the  Messiah ; — this  explanation  is 
needlessly  forced. 

Further,  6  irtaTevcov  eler  e/xe  ('he  that  believeth  on  me') 
does  not  belong  to  Trtverco  before  it,  so  that  then  the  follow- 
ing avTov  ('  his ')  could  be  referred  to  Christ.2  What 
followed  in  6  irtaTevcov  would  in  that  case  be  already 
contained  in  ip^ecrdoj  ('let  him  come'),  and  would  there- 
fore drag  on  behind  in  a  superfluous  way.  Moreover,  the 
one  who  believes  cannot  be  called  upon  to  drink,  since  the 
drinking  is  already  included  in  the  believing.  It  is  the 
thirsty  one  who  is  invited  to  drink,  as  the  parables  show 
(Meyer).  (0  irLareixov  takes  up  both  :  ip^eaOo)  koX  iriviroi 
('let  him  come  and  drink'),  in  order  to  add  the  further 
promise  according  to  the  Scripture.  The  words  /caOcoo-  k.t.X. 
('  as,'  etc.)  do  not  intend  to  define  more  closely  6  iricrTevoiv 
eta-  ifie,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  belief  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Scriptures  (thus  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin). 
This  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  since  KaOcoa  k.tX.  is 
a  form  of  citation,  and  therefore  must  relate  to  what  follows, 
not  to  what  precedes  (so  most  commentators). 

What  passages  of  Scripture  are  meant  can  only  be  drawn 
from  the  due  understanding  of  what  follows.  In  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  not,  as  before,  the  blessing 
which  the  believing  one  receives  for  himself  (thus  Baumgar- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  55  f. 

2  Thus  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p. 
366  f.,  appealing  to  varioiis  practical  expositions  ;  Halm,  Die  Theologie  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  Leipzig  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  229  f.  ;  Gess,  Die.  Lehre  von 
der  Person  Christi,  Basel  1856,  p.  166  ;  Steinmeyer,  Beitrage  zum  Schriftver- 
standniss  in  Predigten  [2d  ed.  Berlin  1859  ?],  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  129. 
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ten-Crusius:  'his  soul  will  hence  for  ever  have  enlivening 
and  satisfaction  from  the  deep ').  This  is  at  once  refuted 
by  the  iic  rrja  Koiklaa  avrov  ('  out  of  his  belly ').  For  this 
implies  that  from  his  fulness,  the  blessing  now  streams 
forth  to  others.  What  follows  is  said  of  the  believer,  not 
of  Christ  so  that  avrov  were  to  be  referred  to  the  latter 
(thus  Bengel,  Halm,  Gess,  see  above).  The  expression 
Koikia  ('  belly ')  is  occasioned  by  the  figure  of  drinking,  and 
therefore  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  taken  corporally,  and 
not  as  identical  with  /capSia  ('heart,'  Chrysostom).  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  abdomen  (thus  Meyer),  but 
designates  the  '  interior  of  the  body '  in  general.1  By  the 
working  of  the  Spirit,  even  the  bodily  nature  of  the  believer 
is  to  become  a  holy  place,  an  abode  and  fountain  of  the 
Spirit,  and  a  means  of  its  impartation.  In  comparison  with 
the  foregoing,  this  unmistakably  contains  a  progress. 

If  the  words  concerning  the  new  beginning  of  the  personal 
life  were  followed  by  the  promise  of  the  blessed  influence, 
which  even  the  nature  of  the  man  should  experience, 
chap,  vi.,  nevertheless  this  is  now  placed  not  merely  in  a 
receptive,  but  also  in  an  active  relation  to  the  Spirit.  Here  is 
promised  something  analogous  to,  the  analogue  of,  what  was 
imparted  to  Jesus  himself  at  his  baptism.  As  the  Spirit- 
filled  streams  of  the  living  and  enlivening  water  proceeded 
from  him  in  the  word  of  his  mouth,  so  shall  it  be  in  the 
case  of  those  who  believe  on  him.  In  this  their  sensible 
nature  they  shall  be  the  fountains  of  life  for  others. 

It  is  true  that  no  such  passage  is  found  word  for  word 
in  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  not  necessary  upon  that 
account  to  think  of  an  apocryphal  or  lost  saying.2  It  is 
far-fetched,  with  Hengstenberg,  to  think  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  12,  15,  and  utterly  wanting  in  taste  to  refer 
to  vii.  3,  where  the  Shulamite's  navel  is  compared  to  a 
round  goblet.     Nor  does  the  citation  depend  on  the  Koikia 

1  Compare  Delitzsch,  Biblische  Psychologie,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1861,  p.  266. 

2  Compare  Weizsacker,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  evangelischen  Geschichte, 
Gotlia  1864,  p.  518  ;  Bleek,  Beitrage  zur  Evangelienhritik  [Beitrage  zur 
Einleitung  und  Auslegung  der  he'digen  Schrift,  vol.  i.],  Berlin  1846,  p.  234, 
note,  awlStudien  und  Kritiken,  1853,  p.  331  i'. 
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('  hollow '),  so  that  the  comparison  were  to  be  sought,  with 
Olshausen,  in  the  icoCkia  of  Mount  Moriah,  out  of  which 
the  fountain  Siloah  proceeds ;  or,  with  Godet,  in  the  rock 
in  the  desert,  from  whose  inner  parts  the  water  streamed. 
The  point  is  the  streams  of  living  water,  under  which  figure 
the  Old  Testament  often  presents  the  blessing  of  the  Messi- 
anic period  of  salvation,  both  in  the  prophecy  as  to  the 
stream  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  the  sanctuary,  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1-12,  Joel  iv.  18,  Zech.  xiv.  8,  and  in  the  pictures 
of  the  Messianic  revival  of  life,  Isa.  xliv.  3,  lv.  1.  Here, 
however,  throughout,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  only  the  Spirit 
which  proceeds  from  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  should,  with 
Hofmann,1  refer  to  Isa.  lviii.  11,  where  the  one  who  is 
supplied  with  drink  by  Jehovah  is  compared  to  a  well  of 
water  DV?  NS1D,  whose  water  does  not  fail.  This  is  like  the 
passage  in  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman, 
iv.  14,  where  it  is  said  that  the  water  'will  be  in  him  a 
fountain  of  bubbling  water ;'  compare  on  that  passage. 

Verse  39. 

Bat  this  he  simhe  of  the  Spirit,  which  (ov,  attraction)  they 
tliat  believed  (B:  TrtcrTeva-avTea;  X:  TrurrevovTecr)  on  him  should 
receive ;  for  the  (Holy)  Ghost  ivas  not  yet  (B :  irveiifxa  ayiov 
SeSofievov ;  others:  SoOiv,  'Holy  Ghost  given;'  this  is  an 
addition ;  moreover,  ciycov,  '  holy,'  is  omitted  by  s  K  T,  in 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  uncial  manuscripts,  and 
apparently  for  dogmatical  reasons,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
apparent  denial  of  the  third  hypostasis,  since  irvevna, '  spirit,' 
alone  could  be  understood  of  the  effect  of  the  Spirit,  of 
spiritual  life) ;  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  The  evan- 
gelist's explanation  has  been  objected  to  (Liicke)  because  he 
explains  pevcrovcrtv  ('  shall  flow ')  by  the  pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  which  no  one  could  have  thought  of 
then,  and  of  which  Jesus  cannot  have  spoken.  But  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  canon  here  expressed  cannot  be 
conceded,  it  is  to  be  answered  that  tffieWov  \a/jL/3dveiv 
('  should  receive ')    does   not   explain   the   pevaovatv  itself, 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeiceis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  13. 
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but  is  intended  to  name  the  fact  which  necessarily  preceded 
it,  on  which  that  pevaovcnv  is  conditioned. 

The  fact  which  the  evangelist  names  began  with  the 
'breathing'  of  the  Eaised  One  upon  the  disciples,  xx.  22, 
and  with  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, — and  the 
evangelist  speaks  from  this  his  experience, — but  it  continued 
itself  in  the  Christian  church,  in  that  the  believers  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  word  and  sacrament.  The  effect, 
however,  which  Jesus  names,  ver.  38,  is  all  the  Spirit- 
moved  activity  of  believers  in  the  service  of  Jesus  and  of 
his  church,  in  which  they  made  their  nature  a  means  of 
this  service.  It  appears,  for  example,  even  in  every  Spirit- 
moved  and  Spirit-breathing  word,  in  which  the  loosened, 
healed  tongue  of  the  Christian  poured  itself  out.  From  this 
we  may  perceive  in  what  sense  ovttod  rjv  irvevfia  a<yiov  ('  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet ')  is  to  be  understood.  It  does  not 
mean  merely  '  the  activity '  (Tholuck),  or  '  the  ruling  and 
enduring  appearance  and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (De 
Wette),  or  the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  (Godet). 
Nor  is  the  intensified  presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit 
merely  absolutely  expressed  instead  of  relatively  (Hengsten- 
berg),  for  this  would  always  presuppose  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  stand  in  contradiction  with  the 
words.  What  is  meant,  is  the  Spirit  in  this — New  Testa- 
ment— specificness  (Meyer),  which  is  to  be  recognised  from 
the  effect  named:  a  specific  character,  which  the  Spirit 
could  not  receive  until  it  had  become  the  Spirit  of  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man,  and  thereby  had  also  as  such  become 
free,  while  it  previously  was  shut  up  in  Jesus.1 

It  is  true  the  Spirit  was  already  present  and  active 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Spirit  of  prophetic  illumina- 
tion and  so  forth,  and  as  the  Spirit  of  a  divinely-conformed 
willing  and  living.  But  in  its  New  Testament  specific 
character  it  was  a  new  thing,  even  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  disciples  ;  compare,  for  example,  1  John  iv.  13.  It  was 
promised  by  Jesus  as  such,  and  was  experienced  in  its 
working  as  the  Spirit  of  regeneration,  of  adoption,  and  the 

1  Compare  Hofinann,  Der  Schri/tbeiccis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrdlingeu  1S57,  vol.  i. 
p.  195. 
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like.  This  specific  character  and  working  of  the  Spirit  was 
dependent  on  Jesus'  completion  of  his  work  of  salvation, 
and  on  his  glorification. 

Jesus'  first  words,  ver.  33  f.,  had  told  the  result  his  lift- 
ing up  was  to  have  for  unbelieving  Israel.  The  next  words, 
ver.  37  f.,  told  the  results  for  his  own.  Yet  even  these 
words  are  a  judgment  for  Israel :  it  thereby  loses  the  future 
of  salvation,  which  is  attached  to  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the 
fulfilment  of  all  Old  Testament  pre-representation  of  the 
future  of  salvation. 

(3.)  Verses  40-52. 

This  third  section  describes  to  us  the  effect  of  Jesus' 
words.  The  first  confessions  out  of  the  midst  of  the  people 
show  what  impression  Jesus'  self-testification  made  on  those 
who  let  themselves  be  determined  by  it,  without  bringing 
in  other  considerations  and  thereby  changing  its  impression. 
We  can  here  perceive  the  testimony  of  the  conscience  in  its 
sincerity. 

Verse  40. 

They  took  him  for  the  expected  prophet ;  compare  on 
i.  19  :  Many  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they  heard  this 
saying,  said,  Of  a  truth  this  is  the  Prophet. 

Verse  41. 

Others  even  take  him  to  be  the  Messiah  himself.  Upon 
this  follows  the  utterance  of  the  impression,  which  allowed 
its  simplicity  to  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  consideration  of 
external  circumstances  winch  seemed  to  contradict  it.  To 
the  people,  he  was  only  the  Nazarene,  and  was  to  be  the 
JSTazarene. 

Verse  42. 

But  according  to  prophecy  the  Messiah  was  to  spring 
from  David's  race  and  from  Bethlehem ;  compare  Micah 
v.  1  ;  Isa.  xi.  1  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  They  knew  nothing  of  this 
in  the  case  of  Jesus.  The  conclusion  that  the  evangelist 
also    knew   no   better   (De   Wette,  Keim),  is   an   entirely 
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unsupported  conclusion.  He  simply  reports,  so  as  to  cha- 
racterize the  situation.  Why  should  he  correct  what  his 
readers  knew  at  any  rate  correctly  (Meyer)  ? 

Veese  43. 

The  evangelist  closes :  So  there  arose  a  division  among  the 
people  because  of  him;  compare  ix.  16,  x.  19.  As  long  as 
they  do  not  allow  Jesus'  self-testification  to  work  purely 
upon  them,  but  permit  themselves  to  be  at  the  same  time 
determined  by  all  kinds  of  presuppositions  and  critical 
thoughts  of  their  own,  they  come  to  no  surety  and  consis- 
tent certainty  in  regard  to  Jesus.  We  see  how  the  right 
belief  had  to  be  begotten  exclusively  by  Jesus'  word.  It 
dared  not  base  itself  on  what  is  visible,  but  had  to  content 
itself  with  a  certain  contradiction  of  the  visible.  But  we 
perceive  of  what  description  Israel  was,  in  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  free  itself  from  its  hold  upon  externals. 

Verse  44. 

The  mood  just  displayed  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  favour- 
able one,  and  now  the  opposite  mood  is  contrasted  with  it. 
The  point  of  their  being  condemned  now  appears  much 
more  decidedly.  It  shows  itself  at  the  very  first  in  the 
feebleness  of  the  hostile  will.  The  person  of  Jesus  affects 
them  with  a  certain  awe,  which  involuntarily  binds  their 
hands.  Tivka-  ('  some ')  doubtless  means  some  of  the  people 
who  were  desirous  to  help  the  servants  to  seize  Jesus  (De 
Wette,  against  Meyer).  This,  and  not  an  act  of  mob-law 
(Meyer),  is  the  thing  suggested  by  the  following  reference 
to  the  servants  of  the  court.  But  they  could  not  persuade 
themselves  really  to  do  it.  They  were,  of  course,  not 
merely  held  back  by  respect  to  the  multitude  who  con- 
fessed Jesus  as  the  Christ,  or  who  were  at  least  favourably 
disposed  towards  him.  The  reason  was  doubtless  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  servants  themselves. 

Veese  45. 

These,  the  servants,  as  they  return,  without  executing 
their  orders,  are  called  to  account  by  those  designated  by 
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i/celvoi,  'they,'  as  inwardly  distant  from  the  evangelist  who 
had  despatched  them :    Wlnj  have  ye  not  brought  him  ? 

Verse  46. 

The  servants  allege  that  the  power  of  his  word  was  what 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  the  command  of 
their  chiefs.  The  received  text  reajls :  ovhiiroTe  oinwa- 
ekaX^crev  avOpwiroa  d>a  ovrocr  o  avBponroa  ('never  man 
spake  like  this  man '),  with  EGHK,  etc.  The  reading 
of  N  is  ov8e7rore  ovrcocr  avOpcorroa  cXdXijaev  too-  ovrocr  \a\el 
6  avQpwnocr  ('  never  spake  man  as  this  man  speaks  ').  On 
the  other  hand,  BLT  have  only  ovherrore  ekak^aev  ovreoo- 
dvOpcoirocr  ('  never  spake  man  thus ').  Is  the  omission  of 
the  words  perhaps  an  oversight  (Meyer)  ?  The  last  words 
may  also  be  an  addition,  and  that  addition  have  been  com- 
pleted in  X  by  \a\el  ('  speaks  ').  Bengel  says  :  '  Character 
veritatis  etiam  idiotas  convincentis,  prae  dominis  eorum ' 
('the  stamp  of  truth  convincing  even  simple  men  before 
their  masters '),  and  in  another  place :  '  haud  raro  facilius 
rudiores  virtutem  verbi  Christi,  quam  sagacissimi,  persen- 
tiscunt'  ('not  seldom  ignorant  men  perceive  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  word  more  easily  than  the  wisest  men  do '). 

The  power  which  Jesus'  personality  exercised  even  upon 
the  hostile  minds,  and  which  displays  thoroughly  how 
Israel  never  could  have  seized  and  slain  Jesus  if  the  will 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  had  not  itself  permitted  it,  and  which 
then,  moreover,  finds  its  actual  confirmation  in  the  story  of 
the  arrest,  xviii.  6, — this  power  is  at  the  same  time  a 
condemnation  of  the  enmity.  This  hostility  appears  as 
condemned.  If  it  reaches  its  desire  in  the  end,  that  is 
only  a  sign  that  God  has  given  it  up  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelief.  They  will  fall  into  this  judgment,  because 
they  have  hardened  themselves  in  unbelief. 

Verse  47. 

This  hardening  is  distinctly  portrayed.  The  judgment  of 
hardening  shows  itself  in  both  the  directions  in  which  the 
hostility  declares  itself,  both  towards  the  conscientious 
utterance  of  their  servant,  and  towards  the  legal  require- 
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ment  held  up  to  them  by  Nicodemus.  Against  the  excite- 
ment of  the  servants'  consciences,  they  bring  to  bear  their 
authority.  You  are  not  deceived  too,  are  you  ?  As  the 
servants  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ye  have  no  right  to  entertain 
any  other  conviction  than  this. 

Verse  48. 

Have  any  of  the  rulers — that  is,  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim — believed  on  him,  or  of  the  Pharisees, — the  repre- 
sentatives of  orthodoxy  ?  These  are  the  official  authorities 
on  the  two  sides,  of  office,  and  of  moral  respect.  Bengel 
says :  '  Simili  argumentation  ac  fremitu  utuntur,  zelotae  ho- 
dierni  praesertim  Eomanenses '  ('  zealots  of  to-day,  especially 
Eomish  zealots,  use  similar  reasoning  and  murmuring '). 

Verse  49. 

But  this — ovTocr,  '  iste,  ad  contemptum  pertinet '  ('  this, 
is  contemptuous  ') — people,  who  knoiveth  not  the  law — they 
are  cursed.  For  we  must  understand  the  sentence  in  such 
a  way  that  dXkd  ('but')  brings  the  contrast  to  what 
precedes  :  but  only  this  ignorant  people  believe  on  him ; 
so  that  dXkd  is  '  sed '  (f  but '),  and  simply  continuing,  not 
'  at '  ('  but '),  '  interrupting '  (Meyer).  Then,  however,  at 
last  the  speech  does  break  off  and  turns  to  the  cursing  of 
the  people. 

The  received  text  has  for  '  cursed : '  iiriKaTdparoi,  not 
classical,  after  Gal.  iii.  10,  13.  The  reading  of  N  B  L  T 
is  eirdparoi,  classical,  but  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  Septuagint,  or  Apocrypha.  They  called  the 
people  cursed,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  first 
place  they  do  not  mean  the  people  in  general,  but  the 
multitude  inclined  to  follow  Jesus  (Baumgarten-Crusius), 
and  that  in  the  second  place  they  utter  iird  parol  elcnv  in 
the  strict  sense.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  conclusion  ;  that 
they  concluded  from  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  follow 
Jesus,  that  it  stood  under  the  curse  (Ewald,  Hengstenberg). 
That  would  be  entirely  too  much  a  matter  of  reflection  for 
the  passionate  excitement  of  the  moment  (compare  Meyer). 
But  in  their  passionate  excitement  they  declare  the  curse 
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upon  the  people.  It  is  not  that  they  thereby  excluded 
these  persons  at  once  from  the  religious  body ;  but  in  their 
passion  they  uttered  the  inconsiderate  words  which  they  then 
only  needed  to  formulate  as  a  decree,  and  probably  did 
formulate  at  once;  compare  ix.  22  and  Baumgarten-Crusius.1 
Of  course  it  was  merely  a  conditional  cursing,  namely,  for 
the  followers  of  Jesus  (against  Meyer). 

According  to  their  view,  this  following  of  Jesus  is  only 
to  be  explained  from  ignorance.  They  look  down  upon 
the  people  with  proud  contempt.  Nowhere  was  the  pride 
of  scholars  greater  than  in  Israel.2  They  called  the  common 
people  n^?  D^  C  people  of  the  land '),  even  YV®,  abomina- 
tion. So  much  the  less  do  they  hesitate  to  utter  the 
curse  on  the  unlearned  people.  According  to  the  word  of 
God,  the  curse  of  the  law  affected  only  the  transgressor  of 
the  law,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 5  ff.,  but  they  utter  it  against  those 
who  believe  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Jesus.  In 
this  act  they  show  how,  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  they 
were  given  over  by  God,  to  do  that  which  is  against  God's 
word. 

Verse  50. 

In  like  manner  they  also  show  themselves  as  condemned 
in  the  reply  by  which  they  strike  down  Nicodemus'  objec- 
tion. Scruples  were  raised  by  Mcodemus,  out  of  their  own 
midst — as  the  evangelist  says  emphatically  in  the  words  elo- 
<av  ef  avTcov  ('  being  one  of  them ').  Nicodemus  is  men- 
tioned three  times  in  our  gospel.  This  passage  forms  the 
transition  from  his  first  timidity  in  the  third  chapter,  to  his 
final  joyful  confession,  xix.  39.  The  fact  that  he  here  lifts 
up  his  voice  for  Jesus,  is,  especially  for  one  of  his  peculiar 
nature,3  a  great  step.  Bengel  says :  '  Saepe  ii  qui  timidi 
fuerant  extra  discrimen,  in  ipso  discrimine  veritatis  defen- 
sors evadunt '  ('  often  those  who  have  been  timid  when  not 

1  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Anslegung  dtr  johanneischen  Schriften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

2  Compare  Gfrbrer,  Das  Jalirhundert  des  Hells  [GeschicJite  (not  Kritlsche 
Geschichte)  des  Urehristenthums,  part  i.],  Stuttgart  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  140  ff.  ; 
Scliiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig  1871,  p.  442. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  104  f. 
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tried,  prove  defenders  of  the  truth  in  the  very  time  of 
trial ').  The  received  text  has  an  explanatory  clause,  6  iXOcbv 
vvKToa  irpba  avrov  (f  he  that  came  to  Him  by  night '),  with 
E  G  H  M.  The  reading  of  D  is  6  iXdcov  irpba  avrov 
vvKToa  to  irpwrcv  ('  which  came  to  him  by  night  at  the  first '), 
from  xix.  39.  And  B  L  T  read  better,  6  ikOeov  nrpbo-  avrbv 
Trporepov,  without  vvktoct  ('  he  that  came  to  him  before ; ' 
omit  '  by  night ').  The  codex  Sinaiticus  leaves  this  clause 
out.  Certainly  the  difference  of  readings  makes  the  addition 
suspicious,  especially  as  its  insertion  is  more  easily  to  be 
explained  than  its  omission. 

Verse  51. 

Nicodemus  is  not  yet,  however,  so  far  on  as  to  stand  up 
for  Christ  openly.  He  clothes  his  defence  of  Jesus  in  a 
defence  of  the  law.  But  our  law  does  not  judge  the  man — 
7ov  avOpwirov,  the  man  coming  under  consideration — "before  it 
(to  wit,  the  law,  namely,  in  the  person  of  the  judges)  has 
heard  him,  and  known  ivhat  he  docth,  what  he  is  about ; 
compare  Deut.  i.  16. 

Verse  52. 

His  comrades  see  quite  clearly  that  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
text, and  they  ridicule  him  :  You  are  not  from  Galilee  too  ? 
A  Judean  cannot  believe  in  Jesus.  He  is  good  enough  as 
Messiah  only  for  the  Galileans.  Jewish  theology  looked 
upon  Galilee  in  a  careless,  contemptuous  way.1  If,  with  the 
received  text,  and  with  Meyer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Godet, 
we  are  to  read  iy?]<yeprai,  ('  has  arisen '),  the  Sanhedrists 
utter  a  historical  error.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  in  the  sentence  by  understanding  it  thus :  '  no 
chief  prophetic  figure,  and  no  greater  number  of  prophets, 
have  proceeded  from  Galilee '  (Hengstenberg) ;  that  is  an 
entirely  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  general  sounding  phrase. 
Godet's  explanation,  that  in  Jesus  the  Galilean  no  true 
prophet  has  arisen  in  Galilee,  brings  in  an  addition  arbi- 
trarily.    It  must,  in  the  case  of  this  reading,  be  acknow- 

1  See  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1847,  vol.  i.  p. 
333. 
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ledged  that  the  Sanhedrists  in  their  passionate  zeal  overlooked 
the  prophets  born  in  Galilee,  to  which  at  least  Jonah 
belonged,  according  to  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  probably  also 
Nahum  from  Elkosh  (hardly  in  Assyria),1  and  perhaps  Hosea 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim.2  To  ascribe  the  error  to 
the  evangelist,  in  order  to  roll  it  off  from  the  Sanhedrists 
(Bretschneider,  Baur),  makes  the  matter  no  better,  but 
worse. 

But  according  to  the  manuscripts  N  B  D  L,  we  are  to 
read  eyeiperai.  Then  this  saying  does  not  point  to  the 
past  but  to  the  future,  and  puts  itself  in  contradiction  to 
the  promise.  The  promise,  they  think,  does  not  refer  to 
despised  Galilee,  but  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem — from  this 
place  shall  the  light  arise,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament.  Therefore  the  Messiah 
cannot  be  a  Galilean,  but  must  be  a  Judean.  This  conclu- 
sion is  apparently  one  to  which  they  are  compelled.  But 
Isaiah  had  indeed  seen  the  light  of  salvation  arise  from 
Galilee,  and  spread  over  Israel ;  Isa.  ix.  1  ff.  Hence  the  pro- 
phetic proclamation,  and  as  well  the  prophet  of  salvation, 
will  go  forth  from  Galilee.  In  consequence,  their  hostile 
mind,  which  does  not  wish  to  believe  and  to  be  obedient, 
must  blind  itself  against  the  Scripture  word  of  promise. 

Through  the  fault  of  unbelief,  it  came  to  pass  that 
Jesus  appeared  in  Israel  not  as  the  Bethlehemite,  but  as 
the  Galilean.  This  must,  however,  become  to  the  Jews  a 
great  support  for  their  unbelief.  In  this  way  first  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  then  the  letter  of  the  promise,  serves 
them  as  an  occasion  for  taking  offence  at  Jesus'  actions  and 
appearance.  They  lose  two  things  thereby :  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  or  the  righteousness  which  is  in  Jesus, — com- 
pare Acts  ii.  27,  iii.  14,  iv.  30,  vii.  52, — and  the  fulfilling 
of  the  promise  or  the  spirit  of  the  new  life  of  Jesus. 

If  we  have  not  altogether  failed  in  the  attempt  to  show 
the  meaning  this  chapter  has  in  the  progress  of  the  historical 
development  in   the  fourth  gospel,   then  we  have  in  the 

1  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  .  .  .  Schriften 
des  Alten  Testamentes,  3d  ed.,  Frankfort-on-tke-Main  1873,  p.  327. 

2  Keil,  ibid.  p.  304  f. 

LUTE.  IL  Q  JOHN. 
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same  act  refuted  Baur's  unhistorical  view,  a  view  which 
does  not  stand  even  in  details ;  compare  Bruckner's  closing 
words  upon  this  chapter.  Baur's  idea  is,  that  this  chapter 
is  intended  to  show  the  dialectic  self-refutation  of  unbelief. 
Our  conception  of  the  chapter  also  disposes  on  the  other 
side  of  Bruckner's  meagre  view,  that  it  was  intended  to 
depict  the  a-^la-^ia  ('  division ')  between  the  people  and  the 
rulers.1  That  is  an  external  '  historical  character'  over 
against  which  Baur  will  always  assert  a  relative  right.  Baur, 
however,  sees  a  merely  subjective  and  dialectic  process, 
where  an  objective  and  ethical  one  takes  place.  The  self- 
refutation  of  unbelief  does  not  here  complete  itself  in  a 
dialectic  way.  But  the  events  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  are 
so  chosen  and  grouped,  that,  with  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, the  judgment  of  unbelief,  which  judgment  lay  in  Jesus' 
actions  and  words,  and  in  the  involuntary  evidence  of  their 
consciences,  should  also  present  itself  clearly  to  view. 

VII.  53-VIII.  11.   The  Paragraph  about  the  Adulterous 
Woman. 

The  following  paragraph  concerning  the  adulteress  is  a 
fragment  of  very  old  tradition,  but  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
John,  and  is  wrongly  inserted  here.  It  is  true  the  para- 
graph is  found  in  D  F  G  H  K  U,  in  the  most  but  not  in  the 
best  manuscripts  of  the  Itala,  and,  according  to  Jerome  : 
'  in  multis  et  Graecis  et  Latinis  codicibus  ('  in  many  both 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts ') ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the 
chief  manuscripts  N  (A)  BOLT,  in  the  Peshito,  and 
in  the  better  manuscripts  of  the  Itala.  In  other  manu- 
scripts it  is  designated  as  doubtful ;  in  still  others  it  stands 
in  a  different  place,  at  the  end  of  the  gospel  or  after 
Luke  xxi.  Origen,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysos- 
tom  do  not  mention  it.  Euthymius  calls  it  an  insertion. 
Theophylact  strikes  it  out.  Moreover,  the  text  has  remark- 
ably numerous  various  readings.  A  peculiar  recension  is 
found  in  1). 

1  Bruckner  in   De  Wette,   Kurze  Erkliirung  des  Evangeliums  und  dcr 
Briefe  Johannis,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  161. 
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Yet  the  narrative  seems  to  tie  a  piece  of  genuine  tradi- 
tion. The  spirit  of  mildness  which  reveals  itself  in  Jesus' 
conduct  is  too  foreign  to  the  later  church  for  any  one  to 
have  invented  such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  The 
whole  is  so  characteristic  and  original,  and  so  little  copied 
after  another  narrative,  that  we  may  venture  to  regard  it 
as  historical.  The  story  is  not,  as  Hengstenberg  declares, 
morally  offensive,  and  even  irritating.  On  the  contrary, 
properly  understood,  it  offers  correct  and  healthful  moral 
instruction.  It  is  therefore  not  '  unscientific  indecision '  to 
see  in  this  a  fragment  of  the  oral  tradition,  and  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  decree  only  '  a  clear  "  either  .  .  .  or  :"  '  either 
1  the  Johannean  composition  or  a  partisan  invention.'  These 
are  purely  arbitrary  statements1  of  Hengstenberg's.  Eusebius'2 
mentions,  as  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  a  story  of 
Papias,  irepl  yvvaitcbcr  eVl  rroWala  afiaprcaia-  SiaftXrjOeiarjcr 
eVl  tov  fcvplov  ('  concerning  a  woman  accused  of  many  sins 
before  the  Lord ').  Whether  this  be  identical  or  not  with 
our  story,  is  doubtful,  since  here  the  question  is  as  to  one 
sin,  not  as  to  many.  In  any  case,  the  story  is  an  old  one  ; 
that  explains  its  reception  into  so  many  manuscripts. 

But  it  is  not  Johannean.  The  very  language  is  different 
from  John's.  Thus,  for  example,  the  characteristic  Johan- 
nean ovv  ('  then ')  is  wanting,  and  he  (£  and ')  occurs 
very  frequently  in  place  of  it.  01  ypafifiarelcr  ical  ol 
$api<rcuoL  ('  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ')  is,  moreover,  not 
Johannean,  but  synoptic.  If  the  story  springs  from  a 
Johannean  circle,  it  has  at  any  rate  taken  upon  itself  a 
synoptic  stamp.  Even  the  theme,  a  question  as  to  the  law, 
which  was  laid  before  Jesus  with  the  design  to  tempt  him, 
belongs  to  the  synoptic,  not  to  the  Johannean  sphere  of 
narration.  In  no  case  does  it  belong  to  the  context  in 
which  it  stands.  The  question  treated  of  in  John  is  the 
person  of  Jesus  and  the  relation  to  his  person ;  here,  the 
question  touches  the  law. 

The  reason  for  putting  the  piece  of  tradition  into  this 

1  Original :   '  Trumpfe. ' 

2  Eusebius,  Historic,  Ecclesiastka,  III.  mux.  17;  Opera,  ed.   Diadorf, 
Leipzig  1871,  vol.  iv.  p.  136. 
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particular  place  was,  that  the  legal  question  viii.  5  recalls 
the  appeal  to  the  law  in  vii.  51,  and,  moreover,  that  pre- 
viously as  well  as  here  the  matter  in  hand  is  the  conviction 
of  conscience,  viii.  9.  They  might  have  thought  of  viii.  1 5 
too.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  these  are  merely  external 
points  of  contact,  not  an  internal  connection.  Hence  this 
paragraph  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  by  critics  and 
exegetes  not  to  belong  here,  and  not  to  be  Johannean.  It 
is  defended  only  by  a  few ;  as  in  the  old  church  by  Augus- 
tine,1 who  explained  the  omission  as  caused  by  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  feared  that  '  peccandi  impunitatem  dari  muli- 
eribus  suis'  ('impunity  in  sinning  would  be  given  to 
their  wives ') ;  and  among  later  commentators  by  Bengel, 
Hug,  Catholic  exegetes  like  Maier,  further  also  by  Ebrard,2 
Lange,  and  Stier.3  Hilgenfeld4  also  insists  that  it  belongs 
where  it  is.  Even  in  his  '  Introduction ' 5  he  declares  the 
pericope  concerning  the  adulteress  to  be  '  overwhelmingly 
attested.'  '  In  the  context  it  is  indispensable.  If  it  be 
struck  out,  not  only  have  we  no  due  occasion  for  the  claim, 
viii.  15,  iyco  ov  /cpivco  ov&iva  ("  I  judge  no  one"),  and  no  due 
occasion  for  Jesus'  appearance  in  the  temple,  but  we  also 
in  no  wise  get  out  from  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  vii.  3  7.' 

VII.  53-VIII.  11. 

The  paragraph  begins  with  the  closing  of  the  last  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  scene.  eiropevOrj  k.t.X.  ('  went,'  etc.) 
cannot  refer  to  the  Sanhedrists,  but  only  to  the  people 
gathered  in  the  temple.  For  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whither 
Jesus  went,  is  contrasted  with  the  oXkoct  ('  house ')  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  they  are  thought  of  as  together  with 
Jesus.      The  scenic  representation  is  conceived  as  in  the 

1  Augustine,  De  conjugiis  adulterinis,  lib.  ii.  6  ;  Opera,  ed.   Benedictin., 
Antwerp  1701,  torn.  vi.  col.  299a. 

2  Ebrard,    WissenschaftUche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  3d  ed., 
Erankfort-on-tlie-Main  1868,  p.  502  ff. 

3  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  375  ff. 

4  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Evangelien,  Leipzig  1854,  p.  284  ff.  ;   Zeitschrift  fur 
wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1860,  p.  317. 

5  Hilgenfeld,    Historisch-Kritische    Einleitung  in  das  Ntue   Testament, 
Leipzig  1875,  p.  701. 
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case   of   Jesus'    last   stay    in   Jerusalem ;    compare    Luke 
xxi.  37. 

Verse  2. 

This  verse  transfers  us  to  the  day  next  following  upon 
the  feast,  on  which  day  there  might  easily  still  be  many 
non-Jerusalemites  present  and  crowding  around  Jesus  in 
the  temple.  ''OpOpov  ('  early  in  the  morning ')  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  John — on  the  other  hand,  see  Luke 
xxiv.  1  and  Acts  v.  21,  virb  tov  opOpov  ('  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ') ;  instead  of  it  we  find  the  commoner  irpwi  (especially 
frequent  in  Mark)  or  irpwta.  Aaocr  ( '  people  ')  also  occurs 
elsewhere  in  John  only  at  xi.  50  and  xviii.  14,  though 
very  frequent  in  the  synoptists  and  in  Acts  ;  John  usually 
has  o%\o(T  ('  multitude  ').  In  like  manner  KaOiaaa-  eSlSaa/cev 
('he  sat  down  and  taught')  is  rather  synoptic  than  Johan- 
nean.  Jesus  therefore  prepared  himself  for  a  long  dis- 
course, for  which  it  was  customary  to  sit, — in  distinction 
from  vii.  37,  etVrry/cet  ('stood'),1 — see  Luke  iv.  20. 

Verse  3. 

'  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  '  is  the  synoptic  expression  for 
the  party  hostile  to  Jesus,  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
John's  gospel.  The  scribes  are  also  called  vopuKoi  ('  lawyers') 
or  vo/xoStSdafcaXoi,  ('  teachers  of  the  law ')  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  E^l!,  'the  learned,'  in  the  Mishna.  Their 
ordinary  title  was  3"j,  or  ^l,  or  \2~\,  hence,  Mark  x.  51  and 
John  xx.  16,  pa/3  ft  owl  ('master').2 

Verse  4. 

The  Pharisees  who  bring  the  woman  to  Jesus  do  it,  not 
in  commission  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  of  their  own  motion, 
before  they  place  her  in  the  court.  They  have  caught  the 
woman  in  the  very  act.  AvTo<p<op6o~  ('  in  the  act ')  refers 
in  the  first  instance  to  theft,  from  cj)oop,  '  fur,'  '  thief.'     Then 

1  See  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamenllichen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig 
1874,  p.  474. 

2  As  to  the  position  and  activity  of  the  scribes,  see  Sehurer,  ut  supra, 
p.  441  f. 
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it  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  prose,  commonly  eV  clvto- 
<f>a>pa>,  '  in  the  very  act,'  in  general. 

Verse  5. 

The  command  of  the  law  for  such  a  sin  was  stoning,  and 
that  for  both  parties.  Perhaps  the  adulterer  had  fled. 
Stoning,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  law,  Deut.  xxii.  23  f.,  only  given 
as  the  death-penalty  for  the  special  case,  when  a  betrothed 
bride  submits  herself  to  a  seducer  in  the  town  where  she 
could  have  called  for  help.  For  ordinary  adultery,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  death-penalty  is  left  indefinite,  Lev.  xx.  10. 
In  the  Talmud  and  in  Maimonides  strangling  is  named,  but 
that  proves  nothing  for  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  interpret  and  use  this  general  command  in  accord- 
ance with  that  special  definition,  although  no  support  for 
this  can  be  drawn  from  Ezek.  xvi.  38,  40,  or  from  the  story 
of  Susanna.  Michaelis,  however,  referred  justly  to  Ex.  xxxi. 
14,  xxxv.  2,  compared  with  Num.  xv.  32-34.  If  this  be 
not  agreed  to,  there  lies  in  fioi^evofiivrj  ('  committing  adul- 
tery ')  no  hindrance  to  placing  the  present  case,  with  Meyer, 
in  that  special  category  which  is  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxii. 
23  f.  In  no  event  can  anything  against  the  historical 
character  of  the  account  be  concluded  from  this  point. 

Verse  6. 

The  accusers  lay  stress  upon  the  legality  of  the  question  ; 
hence  the  object  of  the  tempting  question  was  not  this 
legality  itself,  but  its  instant  execution.  Ileipd^ovTea 
('  tempting '),  because  if  Jesus  ordered  the  execution,  they 
could  at  once  have  made  use  of  his  order  to  bring  him  into 
suspicion  before  the  Roman  authorities  as  a  dangerous  man. 
When  the  old  painters — as,  for  example,  Cranach — repre- 
sent the  accusers  as  having  stones  ready  in  their  hands, 
they  catch  the  sense  of  the  accusation  rightly,  even  though 
not  the  external  event.  If  Jesus  said  no,  he  appeared  as 
one  who  overthrew  the  law.  If  he  said  yes,  he  could  be 
held  up  as  one  who  laid  hands  upon  the  office  of  the  autho- 
rities, by  suggesting  to  the  people  a  tumultuous  execution 
of  justice.     A  reference  to  the  authorities  did  not  seem  to 
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offer  any  escape  from  that  dilemma.  For  the  Sanhedrim 
had  lost  the  right  of  the  death-penalty,  and  the  Eoman 
officers  would  with  difficulty  have  agreed  to  decide  according 
to  that  decree  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Meyer).  Hence  this  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  negative  answer,  and  the  result 
have  remained  the  same. 

Accordingly,  Jesus  seemed  compelled  to  decide  either 
against  the  law  or  against  the  authority  of  the  government. 
The  emphasizing  of  the  law,  and  as  well  the  fact  that  they 
say  ovv  ('  then  ')  and  not  he  ('  and '),  show  that  these  accusers 
expected  the  latter  alternative.  Bengel  says  :  '  haec  parti- 
cula  quaestionem  exhibet  magis  captiosam  quam  si  aperto 
antitheto  dixissent ;  vero '  ('  this  particle  makes  the  ques- 
tion appear  more  captious  than  if  they  had  spoken  in  open 
antithesis ;  but ').  That  emphasizing  combats  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  expected  a  negative  answer,  and  had  laid 
their  plan  upon  that  (Bengel,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg). 
Their  design  to  gain  a  ground  for  an  accusation  against 
Jesus,  likewise  combats  the  supposition  that  they  desired  to 
lead  him  either  to  an  inconsistency  in  regard  to  his  mild- 
ness, or  to  a  decision  against  Moses  (for  example,  Calvin). 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  what  Jesus  wrote  upon  the  earth, 
— some  say  the  contents  of  ver.  7  (thus  also  Godet), — 
because  this  action  was  only  intended  to  show  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  answer.  That  does  not  make  the  action  a 
mere  play  (against  Hengstenberg  and  Godet),  but  a  very 
decisive  dismission.  Either  Jesus  intends  to  say  that  this 
transaction  does  not  concern  him  at  all,  '  id  negotii  ad  se  nil 
pertinere  significans  '  (Bengel),  and  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
interfere  in  the  governmental  domain  (Meyer)  ;  or,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  whole  situation,  he  desires  by  neglect  of  their 
question  to  make  them  understand  that  by  reason  of  their 
impure  disposition  they  do  not  deserve  any  answer. 

Verse  7. 

Yet,  since  they  insist  upon  an  answer,  they  shall  have  it. 
Looking  up  into  their  faces,  he  saith  :  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  the  stone  at  her.  'AvafidpTrjToa, 
only  here   in  the   New  Testament,  '  faultless,'  is  here,  of 
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course,  to  be  understood  only  of  actual,  not  of  possible, 
faultlessness.  Lticke,  Meyer,  and  Ebrard  limit  it,  but  with- 
out reason,  to  the  special  class  of  sins  against  chastity. 
There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  all  the  accusers  were 
guilty  of  just  these  sins.  The  intention  is  simply  in  gene- 
ral to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  sin.  The  point  is  this 
testimony  of  the  conscience,  and  not  'the  consciousness  of 
one's  own  sinfulness,  which  breaks  the  power  of  every  sin.' x 
From  that  consciousness  of  one's  own  sin  the  position  towards 
the  sins  of  others  results  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  does 
not  altogether  deny  the  right  of  punishment.  '  Let  him 
first  cast  the  stone  at  her,'  leaves  the  decree  of  the  law 
standing  in  its  right.  But  this  is  true  of  the  authoritative 
use  of  law. 

The  question  here  is  the  personal  position  towards  the 
sins  of  others.  It  was  the  method  of  the  Pharisaic  theology 
and  morals,  as  we  see  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to 
form  rules  of  moral  conduct  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  law, 
thereby  reducing  morality  in  the  exact  sense  to  legality,  and 
making  a  matter  of  disposition  a  matter  of  external  action. 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  separates  the  two  spheres,  and  thus 
restores  the  internal  independence  and  dignity  of  the  moral 
sphere.  In  a  similar  way  he  here  also  transfers  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  to  the  sins  of  others  from  the  sphere  of 
law  into  that  of  the  moral  consciousness,  from  the  sphere 
of  official  treatment  in  which  the  men  before  him  have  no 
authority,  to  that  of  personal  condemnation  of  the  sins  of 
others.  In  this  regard,  moreover,  he  strikes  down  their 
assuming  self-righteousness  by  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
demning conscience  which  he  awakens.  He  will  remind 
them  that  they  should  rather  seek  forgiveness  for  their  own 
sins  than  desire  to  judge  others. 

Verse  S. 

Where  a  vivid  consciousness  of  one's  own  sins  exists,  the 
correct  posture  towards  the  sins  of  others  offers  itself  as  a 
matter   of  course.      Hence   the   accusers   need   no   further 

1  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  kanonischenEvangelien,Tu.bingen. 
1847,  p.  170. 
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advice,  and  they  do  not  deserve  it.  Jesus  therefore  repeats 
his  former  action.  And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote 
on  the  ground. 

Verse  9. 

Jesus'  words  touch  their  consciences,  and  convince  them 
of  their  unjustifiable  desires,  so  that  they  withdraw.  The 
imperfect  efrjpxovro  ('  went  out')  is  descriptive  (Meyer). 
The  older  ones  begin :  '  hi  maxime  perculsi  erant '  ('  these 
had  been  especially  struck,'  Bengel).  So  they  go  out  unto 
the  last,  who  went  out ;  thus  Meyer,  and  rightly,  against  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  it  as  to  rank  (for  example,  Lucke, 
De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius).  They  leave  Jesus  alone 
behind:  'relicti  sunt  duo,  miseria  et  misericordia'  ('the  two 
are  left,  misery  and  pity  ') ; 1  fiovoa  ('  alone  ')  here  does  not 
exclude  the  presence  of  disciples  and  people.  The  woman 
had  not  withdrawn  herself  from  Jesus :  iv  fieaw  earwcra 
('  standing  in  the  midst ')  is  said  of  her ;  therefore  she  stands 
there  as  if  waiting  for  Jesus'  decision  as  judge. 

Verse  10. 

Jesus  looks  up :  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  '  No 
man '  is  emphatic.     They  had  all  withdrawn. 

Verse  11. 

Then  will  not  Jesus  condemn  her.  By  this  he  does  not 
deny  the  competence  of  the  court.  That  has  not  been 
treated  of  in  the  whole  occurrence.  The  popular  dealing 
with  law  remains  fully  untouched  (against  Hengstenberg). 
The  only  thing  concerned  is  personal  estimation  of  the  sins 
of  others.  Jesus  as  the  dvafidpTrjroa-  ('  sinless  one ')  would 
have  had  the  right  to  utter  words  of  condemnation  against  her. 
But  he  does  not  wish  to  do  it.  For  his  office  is  not  judging, 
but  saving,  in  that  he  calls  sinners  to  repentance.  The  words 
are  not  in  themselves  a  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, — 
they  run  not  affirmatively,  but  only  negatively, — they  are  a  call 
to  repentance  by  the  fact  that  they  are  words  of  forbearance. 

1  Augustine,  In  Johannis  EvangeUum,  tractatus  xxxiii.  5  ;  Opera,  ed. 
Benedictin.,  Antwerp  1700,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  col.  386d 
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'  Ergo  et  dominus  damnavit,  sed  peccatum,  non  hominem ' 
('  therefore  also  the  Lord  condemned,  but  the  sin,  not  the 
person/  Augustine).  To  the  woman,  therefore,  if  she  lets 
repentance  work  in  her  through  these  words,  they  may 
become  to  her  words  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  And  they 
doubtless  did  become  such  to  her.  Her  waiting  on  Jesus' 
decision  shows  that  she  was  in  the  preparatory  frame  for 
this.  She  is  to  show  by  her  deeds  whether  the  change  of 
mind  now  begun  is  earnestly  meant  or  not.  Jesus  does  not 
let  her  go  freely — iropevov  ('  go ') — without  the  admonition  : 
firjKeTt  cifidprave  ('  sin  no  more ').  '  Non  addit :  in  pace, 
neque  dicit :  remissa  sunt  tibi  peccata  tua,  sed  :  posthac  noli 
peccare  '  ('  he  does  not  add  :  in  peace,  nor  does  he  say  :  thy 
sins  are  forgiven ;  but :  hereafter  be  unwilling  to  sin '). 
The  sinning  of  course  here  points,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
sin  in  question.     For  firj/ciri  ('  no  more ')  glances  back. 

We  perceive  that  Jesus'  words  and  bearing  are  fully 
worthy  of  him,  and  in  unison  with  his  teachings  elsewhere. 
We  therefore  here  have  before  us  a  fragment  of  genuine 
tradition,  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  may  be  thankful. 
But  the  narrative  does  not  belong  to  the  present  context. 
On  the  contrary,  viii.  1 2  ff.,  which  follows,  connects  directly 
with  vii.  52,  and  transfers  us  to  the  conflict  between  Jesus 
and  his  opponents  at  the  visit  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in 
the  last  year  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  we  see  that  conflict  here  attain  its  greatest  keenness. 

VIII.  12—59.  The  Antagonism  hetween  Jesus  and  the  Jews 
in  its  Greatest  Sluirpness. 

Liicke  questions  whether  so  many  speeches  could  be 
exchanged  on  one  day.  Against  this  we  might  point  to  the 
farewell  discourses,  chapters  xiii.  31  to  xvii.  But  nothing 
forces  us  to  the  assumption  that  the  discourses  all  were 
held  on  the  same  day.  The  evangelist,  not  being  a  writer 
of  history  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  not  concerned  so  much 
about  the  time,  but  much  more  about  the  relation  of  Jesus 
and  the  Jews,  as  it  shaped  itself  at  this  feast.  He  desires 
to  make  it  stand  out  very  sharply  and  characteristically.  On 
this  account,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  he  puts  together 
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the  speeches  as  they  were  exchanged  upon  occasion  of  the 
feast.  We  may  not  therefore  venture,  with  De  Wette,  to 
say :  it  looks  as  if  the  evangelist  had  not  known  how  to 
hold  securely  the  historical  thread.  He  had  an  entirely 
different  historical  thread  upon  his  heart  than  that  of  days 
and  hours.  And  he  demands  of  us  that  we  cause  our 
attention  to  be  directed  to  this  thread,  and  to  no  other 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  hold  fast  to  and  to  follow. 

From  the  fact  that  the  o^Xoa  ('  multitude ')  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  way  in  which  the  'IovSaioi  ('  Jews ') 
come  forward,  Liicke  desires  to  conclude  that  the  feast  was 
over.  But  if  Jesus,  who  had  only  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
visit  the  feast,  remained  there  one  day  or  a  few  days  longer, 
so  also  could  other  Galilean  visitors  to  the  feast  have  given 
up  a  few  days,  in  order  to  hear  Jesus,  or  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conflict.  The  reason  the  evangelist  does  not 
mention  the  b'xkocr  lies  in  the  matter  itself.  For  if  he 
wishes  to  make  the  conflict  come  before  our  eyes  at  its 
height,  and  in  all  its  sharpness,  he  will  only  bring  forward 
the  scenes  in  which  Jesus  met  exclusively  with  'IovSatotcr 
('  Jews ').  Why  should  not  such  meetings  have  occurred  ? 
The  twelfth  and  twenty-first  verses  show  evidently  that  the 
evangelist  proceeds  by  the  way  of  selection  and  combination. 

When  likenesses  to  earlier  passages  are  found,  as  in  ver. 
21  to  vii.  34,  they  do  not  permit  us  to  hold  the  eighth 
chapter  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  seventh  chapter.  Points 
of  contact  with  the  foregoing  are  natural,  since  the  situation 
is  essentially  the  same,  and  the  antagonism  is  only  increased. 
As  to  time  and  place,  the  relation  to  what  precedes  is  to  be 
so  considered  as  that  viii.  12  connects  with  vii.  44,  and  we 
must  imagine  ourselves  in  the  same  surroundings.  Since 
the  attempt  at  Jesus'  arrest  had  missed  its  object,  in  ver. 
1 2  we  read  :  Then — ovv — spake  Jesus  again  to  them.  The 
evangelist  does  not  define  this  relation  more  closely,  as  little 
as  he  does  afterwards  in  ver.  21,  so  that  in  fixing  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  we  have  a  certain  freedom  of  supposition. 

Baur,1  from  Ms  point  of  view,  has  made  very  striking 

1    Baur,    Kritvsche    Untersuchungen    iiber    die    kanonischen    Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1S47,  p.  174  S. 
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remarks  upon  the  importance  and  meaning  of  this  chapter, 
as  it  forms  the  climax  to  the  previously  described  develop- 
ment of  the  conflict.  His  view  is,  that  this  chapter  serves 
especially  to  place  in  sharp  relief  the  internal  nature  of 
belief ;  that  it  is  at  root  a  lack  of  religiousness ;  that  in  it 
the  entire  contrariety  between  above  and  below  comes  to 
sight,  vers.  12-29  ;  and  that  he  who  is  not  a  child  of  God 
through  belief,  must  thereby  necessarily  be  a  child  of  the 
devil,  vers.  30-58. 

Even  the  outward  form  betrays  the  progress  in  the  con- 
trasted position  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  Jesus'  discourses  are  upon  the  whole  only  seldom 
interrupted,  and  that  more  by  murmuring  than  by  contra- 
dicting speeches.  The  interruptions  grow  stronger  in  the 
seventh  chapter ;  yet  longer  discourses  on  Jesus'  part  are 
at  least  hinted  at ;  compare  ver.  1 4,  iSlSao-icev  ('  he  taught ') ; 
ver.  15,  7rcocr  ovroa  ypct/x/MaTa  olSev  ('  how  knoweth  this  man 
letters?');  ver.  37  ff.,  ver.  40,  twv  \6ycov  tovtcov  ('these 
words ').  But  in  the  eighth  chapter  it  soon  goes  so  far  that 
Jesus  can  hardly  speak  a  single  word  without  the  Jews  at 
once  contradicting  him.  Thus  the  discourse  passes  almost 
entirely  into  the  form  of  the  dialogue,  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing keenness  of  reply.  'Eyco  and  vfielcr  ('  I '  and  '  ye  ') 
are  the  theme  of  the  whole  conversation. 

The  manner  and  method  of  teaching  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus  has  been  considered  improbable  and  inconceivable, 
and  by  a  hasty  conclusion  from  this  judgment  the  whole 
account  has  been  regarded  as  unhistorical.1  They  say  that 
Jesus  nowhere  comes  down  to  the  level  of  his  opponents, 
nowhere  lifts  them  up  to  himself,  and  does  not  give  them 
the  means  to  understand  his  words,  but  simply  estranges 
himself  from  them ;  they  complain  that  the  method  of 
pedagogical  wisdom  and  love  appears  nowhere,  but  only 
punishing,  judging,  rebuffing :  no  wonder,  then,  that  at 
the  end  both  parties  have  to  stand  hostilely  opposed  to  each 
other.  But  if  they  do  at  the  end  really  stand  in  such 
exclusive  antagonism  towards  each  other  as  the  synoptists 

1  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanon'ischen  Evangehen, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  297  ff.,  especially  p.  300. 
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report  to  us,  must  not  this  antagonism  have  formed  itself, 
and  must  it  not  have  let  itself  be  recognised  even  before 
the  end  ?  Jesus  showed  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  he  showed  towards  his  disciples,  chap,  xiii.-xvii., 
that  he  understood  very  well  how  to  descend  and  how 
to  lift  up  to  himself.  And  the  same  thing  is  reported  at 
this  feast  also.  For  when  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  explained 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  wondered  at  his  learning  in 
the  Scriptures,  vii.  14,  15,  it  must  have  been  an  instructing 
.and  the  like,  not  a  judging  and  a  rebuffing. 

But  what  if  they  rebuffed  him  ?  How  could  he  then  do 
anything  else?  The  words  viii.  31,  32,  at  which  the  con- 
tradiction begins,  are  words  of  love.  No  one  ought  to 
wonder  that  his  Galilean  discourses  sound  so  entirely 
different.  They  are  just  as  different  from  these  words,  as 
the  forsaken,  hungry,  salvation-desiring  people  of  Galilee 
from  the  satisfied,  proud,  constantly  contradicting  Pharisees 
of  Jerusalem.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thin"  that  through 
the  antagonism  the  words  of  Jesus  received  more  and  more 
the  form  of  sharp,  decisive,  and  divisive  self-witness.  The 
eighth  chapter  begins :  iyco  elfii  ('  I  am ') ;  and  it  closes 
with  iyco  ei/ai.  In  between  it  passes  continuously  through 
'  I '  and  '  ye.'  As  necessary  also  is  it,  that  this  did  not 
make  belief  easier  for  the  Jews,  but  harder ;  this  has  often 
enough  met  us  as  a  divine  ordering.  And  finally,  the  fact 
that  by  this  Jesus'  testimony  constantly  grows  more  entirely 
a  testimony  to  the  light,  has  already  become  plain  to  us. 

The  three  parts  of  this  chapter  are  recognisable  at  a 
glance:  (1)  vers.  12-20;  (2)  vers.  21-29;  (3)  vers. 
30-59.  At  ver.  20,  we  see  the  hostility  still  held  in 
check.  At  ver.  30,  the  mood  has  decided  more  in  his 
favour,  but  in  that  very  act  has  been  divided.  At  ver.  59, 
the  hostility  breaks  out  openly  in  a  tumultuous  attempt  at 
murder.  The  contents  of  the  separate  sections  agree  with 
this.  In  the  first,  Jesus  gives  testimony  concerning  his 
saving  calling  as  the  light  of  the  world.  In  the  second,  he 
places  himself  and  the  Jews  over  against  one  another  in 
their  antagonism.  In  the  third,  he  traces  this  antagonism 
back  to  its  last  roots. 
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(1.)  Verses  12-20. 
Verse  12. 

I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  \E7c0  elfit  stands  at  the 
head  empliatically.  Jesus  begins  with  this — if  we  may  so 
speak — proud  expression  of  his  self-consciousness :  I  am. 
All  depends  on  his  person.  In  it  is  given  all  which  is 
now  in  question,  and  all  the  world  needs.  He  gives  himself 
a  relation  not  merely  to  Israel,  but  also  to  the  whole  world ; 
he  has  a  value  for  it :  he  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  the  occasion  for  this  form  of 
Jesus'  self-witness  in  some  external  thing,  a  festal  custom, 
as  for  instance  the  lighting  of  the  two  great  candelabra  in 
the  court  of  the  women, — thus  Olshausen, — which,  however, 
only  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
and  at  any  rate  no  longer  on  the  eighth  day.1  Nor  need 
we  refer  it  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  rising  sun.2  The  symbol 
of  light  was  not  merely  generally  familiar  through  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  but  was  also  placed  in  special  con- 
nection with  the  Messianic  hope.  For  Jesus,  moreover, 
this  designation  of  himself  was  as  easily  suggested  as  was 
that  of  life.  Here  it  was,  besides,  induced  by  the  progress 
of  the  self-witness.  Upon  the  self-testification  of  Jesus  as 
the  life,  follows  his  self- testification  as  the  light.  He  is 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and  because  he  is  the  other, 
the  light  because  he  is  the  life,  and  not  the  reverse  (against 
Kiibel;3  compare  on  i.  5).4  The  symbol  of  the  light  belongs 
to  the  oldest  religious  conceptions  of  the  divinity  in  the 
East.5  Having  become  a  view  of  nature  in  the  heathen 
religions,  it  sustained  itself  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
ethical  sense.  As  God  is  life  in  the  absolute  sense,  so  also 
it  h  true   of  him  in  the  absolute  sense  that  he  is  light 

1  Compare  Keil,  Handbuch  der  blblischen  Archuologie,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  Erlangen  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  note  11. 

2  Stier,  Eeden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  394. 

3  Kiibel,  Das  christliche  Lehrsystem,  Stuttgart  1S73,  p.  24. 

4  See  vol.  i.  p.  270  f. 

5  Compare  Roth,    'Die  hochsten  Gotter  der  arischen  Volker,'  Zeitsclirlft 
der  DeuUchen  Morgcnlandischen  Gesellschaft,  1852,  Heft  1,  pp.  67-77. 
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and  in  the  light ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  1 0  (English  version,  ver.  9)  : 
'  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy  light  we  see 
the  light.'  As,  then,  all  life  springs  only  from  God,  so  too 
is  all  experience  of  and  fellowship  in  light  connected  with 
God. 

Light  is  that  which  is  transparently  pure,  which  excludes 
all  mixture.  Thus  even  in  the  Old  Testament  it  stands  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  notion  of  holiness,  whether 
the  root  Bhp,  '  to  be  holy,'  come  from  tin,  '  to  be  pure,'  or  '  to 
shine  forth,'  or  from  1p, '  to  be  separate.'1  And  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  New  Testament,  1  John  i.  5,  God  is  light 
— not  a  light,  but  light  as  to  his  kind ;  to  be  full  of  light 
is  his  constitution. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  distinguish,  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  according  to  the  various  sides  of  the  spirit's  life, 
and  least  of  all  in  such  a  way  that  light  would  be  to  be 
referred  only  to  the  side  of  knowledge  (against  Weiss  :2 
light  in  1  John  i.  5  designates  the  fact  of  God's  having 
become  intelligible  through  and  through).  To  the  Scrip- 
tures the  intellectual  is  also  an  ethical  thing.  God,  who  as 
to  his  being  and  essence  is  life,  is  as  to  his  constitution 
light,  that  is,  sincere  transparent  purity,  which  excludes 
from  itself  all  foreign  disturbing  elements.  As  we  should 
let  ourselves  be  filled  with  the  life  of  God,  so  should  we 
bear  in  ourselves  this  light  as  our  constitution.  For  this 
purpose  this  light,  which  is  God,  has  disclosed  itself  to  the 
world,  and  has  entered  into  it,  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  both 
the  life,  namely  of  God,  and  as  well  this  light  of  God  for 
the  world.  In  itself  the  world  is  darkness,  for  sin  is  that 
reality  which  shuts  itself  off  from  God,  which  shuts  itself  up 
in  itself,  and  which  will  not  permit  God  to  shine  through 
itself.    This,  however,  is  the  condition  which  lacks  salvation. 

Hence,  when  the  light  enters  upon  this  world,  salvation 
dawns  for  it.     In  consequence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  light 

1  Compare  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  x.  17,  Biblisclier  Commentar  iiber  den  Pro- 
pheten  Jesaia,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1S69,  p.  176  ;  and  Oehler,  Alttestamentliche 
Theologie,  Tubingen  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

2  Weiss,  Die  biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  2d  ed.,  Berlin 
1873,  p.  629. 
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often  denotes  salvation,  not  in  so  far  as  '  light '  alone  might 
be  identical  with  *  salvation '  (against  Hengstenberg),  but  in 
so  far  as  the  light  brings  salvation.  Hence  also  the  opening 
of  the  Messianic  period  of  salvation  is  entitled  the  dawn 
and  the  rising  of  the  light,  especially  in  Isaiah,  Isa.  ix.  1, 
xlii.  6,  xlix.  6,  lx.  3.  The  Messiah  is  the  light  of  the 
heathen,  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  6  ;  that  does  not  mean  merel}* 
that  he  will  bring  them  more  correct  thoughts  with  regard 
to  God,  but  that  he  transfers  them  to  the  light,  brings  them 
a  new  constitution  of  life,  by  drawing  them  from  the  night 
of  their  unsaved  condition  unto  the  new  day  of  the  saved 
condition.  In  a  like  way  Jesus  also  calls  himself  here  the 
light  of  the  world,  not  simply  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  teacher 
who  enlightens  men  and  offers  them  more  correct  thoughts 
of  God  and  so  forth,  but  in  so  far  as  with  him  a  new  day 
of  salvation  dawns  for  the  world. 

He  puts  the  divinely-ordered  reality,  in  the  first  instance 
in  his  own  person,  into  contrast  with  the  God-hostile  reality 
in  the  darkness  of  sin.  That  condition  of  being  ordered  by 
or  agreeable  to  God  is  at  once  the  judgment  of  the  hostility 
to  God,  and  the  deliverance  from  that  hostility.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  circumstance  that  Jesus'  testimony 
to  himself  as  the  light  obtains  a  specially  keen  polemical 
character.  For  the  light  is  at  the  same  time  the  critical, 
distinguishing,  and  judging  potency.1  If  Jesus  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  its  salvation,  then  participation  in 
that  is  connected  with  him.  That  which  is  spoken  gene- 
rally— rod  fcoo-fiov, '  of  the  world ' — is  also  meant  exclusively : 
iya>,  '  1/  and  therefore  only  He.  Hence,  where  there  is  no 
fellowship  with  him,  there  is  exclusion  from  his  salvation. 

Both  the  condition — ukoXovOwv,  '  following ' — and  the 
promise — e£«,  '  shall  have ' — show  that  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  knowledge :  He  that  folloiveth  me  shall 
surely  not  walk  in  the  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life.  A  following,  aico\ov9eiv,  that  is,  an  active  posture 
towards  him,  is  demanded  as  a  condition.  It  is  the 
disciple's  union  with  him  in  belief.  He  as  the  master 
goes  before,  the  disciple  follows  him  in  belief.  It  is  doubtful 
1  See  above,  p.  193  S. 
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whether  or  not  we  should  at  this  think  of  the  pillar  of 
fire  which  went  in  front  of  Israel  (Lampe,  Stier,1  Godet), 
since  the  conception  here  is  not  so  much  the  designation 
of  and  the  illumination  of  the  way,  hut  rather  the  union  of 
the  disciple  with  Christ.  We  might  more  fitly  think  of  the 
parable  of  the  shepherd  in  the  tenth  chapter. 

The  result  is  :  he  shall  not  walk  in  darkness.  Manu- 
script authority  attests  the  subjunctive  ireptiraTrjar)  (k 
B  L  T)  rather  than  the  uncommon  future  irepLirar^aei, 
which  may  well  have  arisen  because  of  the  following  efet. 
It  does  not  say :  in  darkness,  but  in  '  the '  darkness,  in 
which  he  is,  namely,  by  nature.  He  will  be  taken  from 
this,  not  merely  in  order  to  see  the  light  of  life,  to  follow 
it,  and  the  like,  but  to  '  have '  it,  to  possess  it.  Therefore 
what  is  meant  is  not  simply  an  '  illustrari,'  a  'being 
enlightened '  (Lampe :  '  non  solum  Israelem  sed  omnes 
gentes  mundi  erat  illustraturus,'  'he  was  about  to  illumi- 
nate not  only  Israel,  but  also  all  the  nations  of  the  world '), 
but  a  possessing  and  having  for  one's  own — not  merely 
having  with  oneself  (Weiss).  For  Baumgarten-Crusius  was 
right  in  rejecting  Grotius'  view  of  egei  to  <pcocr  ty\<j  ^corjcr, 
'  shall  have  the  light  of  life,' — Grotius  says  :  '  habebit  sibi 
praeviam  illam  lucem,' '  he  shall  have  that  light  going  before 
him,' — and  in  accepting  Nonnus'  view — 'ixwv  op,6(pot,rov  ev 
avrw  ^corjcr  aifkaveoa  (f)docr  efX7reSov,  '  habens  comitem  in 
ipso  vitae  non  errantis  lucem  firmam,'  '  having  as  a  com- 
panion within  hiinself  the  constant  light  of  an  unwavering 
life.' 

The  belief  of  following  knits  fellowship.  Having  Jesus, 
it  has  his  '  light  of  life.'  As  death  and  darkness  belong 
together,  so  do  life  and  light.  The  former  one  of  the  two 
is  not  light,  but  life.  Compare  i.  4 :  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men.  So  as  the  life  he  is  also  the  light.  In  this  sense 
he  calls  himself  the  light  of  life,  in  so  far  as  light  is  the 
constitution  of  the  life.  Jesus  therefore  promises  a  new 
constitution  of  life,  the  correct  one,  conditioned  upon  the 
fellowship  with  him,  which  fellowship  is  given  (e|a,  '  shall 
have')  in  belief  (=  'following,'  dfcov\ov0elv).  He  ascribes 
1  Stier,  Beden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  396. 

LUTH.  IL  B  JOHN. 
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to  himself  this  absolute  importance  towards  the  whole 
world.  The  question  arises,  with  what  right  he  can  do 
this. 

Verse  13. 

The  Pharisees  question  the  justness  of  his  self-witness. 
They  do  not  attack  it  materially — they  have  not  the  courage 
for  that — but  formally.  They  press  the  ordinary  legal  rule, 
according  to  which  no  one  can  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case. 
But  they  conclude  from  that,  sophistically,  not  the  lack  of 
justification, — which  might  indeed  consist  with  the  truth  of 
the  cause, — but  the  incorrectness  of  the  testimony :  ovk 
eanv  akrjOrjcr  ('  is  not  true ').  Jesus  replies  to  this  con- 
nectedly. Baumgarten-Crusius  names  correctly  the  three 
thoughts  of  which  the  answer  is  composed:  first,  ver.  14, 
he  has  a  right  to  testify  to  himself  as  the  light,  because  he 
'  knows '  himself  to  be  it,  because  he  knows  himseK  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  (that  is  a  better  way  of  putting  the  first 
thought);  secondly,  ver.  16,  he  can  give  a  just  and  true 
witness  to  himself  because  he  does  it  in  the  society  of  his 
Father ;  and  thirdly,  ver.  1 7  f.,  it  is  also  legally  valid 
because  he  unites  his  Father's  testimony  to  his  own. 

Vekse  14. 

The  ordinary  rule  of  law  does  not  hold  for  him.  His 
self-consciousness,  different  from  that  of  ordinary  men,  is 
of  divine  infallibility.  He  '  knows '  himself  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  for  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
Kav  iyeb  k.tX,  even  if  I,  even  in  case  that,  etc.  Not :  if 
I  also  (Liicke),  or  although  I  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  both 
of  these  would  be  iav  nai  (compare  Meyer).  Even  in  case 
he  does  testify  of  himself,  his  testimony  is  true,  because  he 
knows  whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  goes.  His  witness 
as  to  himself  may  be  taken  as  true,  if  it  can  be  presup- 
posed that  he  knows  himself.  Now,  however,  he  knows 
the  beginning  and  the  goal  of  his  earthly  life,  and  accord- 
ingly, also  its  middle,  that  is,  his  importance,  his  calling, 
and  his  mission.  If  his  self-witness  differ  from  the  testi- 
mony of  men  concerning  him,  that  is  but  natural,  because 
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his  knowledge  of  himself  differs  from  the  knowledge  other 
men  have  of  him. 

He  alone  knows  that  he  had  a  being  with  God  before  he 
became  man,  and  that  he  also  as  such  a  one,  because  come 
from  God,  has  a  vocation  to  the  whole  world,  and  a  saving 
vocation  to  the  world,  since  God  is  the  God  of  the  world  in 
general  and  the  God  of  salvation.  This  they,  his  opponents, 
do  not  know  :  Ye  know  not  whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go. 
7r66ev  ep^ofxai  ('  whence  I  come ')  is  in  the  present,  while 
before  we  had  rfkdov  ('  came ').  This  is  not  to  express  his 
constant  coming  as  God's  messenger  (Meyer),  since  the  coming 
in  epxofiai  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  in  rjXOov. 
In  this  present  he  frees  his  coming  from  the  historical  act, 
and  considers  it  in  itself  aside  from  time :  the  origin  of  his 
coming  and  its  aim  are  alike  unknown  to  them.  But  with 
both,  Jesus  designates  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  thereby 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  rest  of  his  self-witness,  because 
the  saving  vocation  mentioned  is  deduced  from  this. 

Verse  15. 

If  they  have  rejected  his  testimony — Jesus  continues — 
they  have  thereby  condemned  him.  But  if  he  accredits 
himself  as  the  only  saving  mediator  for  all  the  world,  and 
they  refuse  him,  then  his  testimony  becomes  a  word  of 
judgment  which  he  utters  over  them.  Hence,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  two  parties  stand  over  against  each 
other,  each  condemning  the  other.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. If  they  judge  him,  they  do  it  Kara  ttjv  aapica 
('according  to  the  flesh'),  that  is,  because  his  <rap%,  his 
earthly  appearance,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  he 
says  about  himself.  This  exact  conception  of  97  aap%  ('  the 
flesh ')  is  to  be  held  fast,  with  Llicke,  Meyer,  and  Godet, 
in  contrast  to  the  subjective  reference  given  it  by  other 
exegetes  (as  early  as  Chrysostom ;  among  modern  scholars, 
De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius),  and  in  contrast  to  the 
union  of  the  two,  contended  for  by  Stier.1  Thus  they 
cleave  to  his  fleshly  form,  in  order  thereby  to  have  the 
desired  occasion  to  be  able  to  pass  a  judgment  of  condem- 

1  Stier,  Rcden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  400  f. 
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nation  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Jesus,  by  his 
self-witness  to  himself,  utters  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  all  those  who  do  not  receive  it,  in  that  he  thereby 
consigns  them  to  the  unsaved  condition,  he  does  not  do  it 
in  the  first  instance  in  order  to  judge.  For  he  witnesses 
to  himself,  in  order  to  witness  to  himself  unto  salvation,  not 
unto  judgment. 

"We  are  not,  therefore,  to  supply  a  Kara  rrjv  o-dp/ca  (f  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ')  after  iyco  ov  /cpivco  ovBeva  ('  I  judge 
no  man ') ;  most  commentators  urge  such  a  supplying,  as 
for  example  Liicke,  Stier.1  Tins  is  impossible  in  connec- 
tion with  our  explanation  of  Kara  rrjv  adp/ta,  and,  aside 
from  that,  is  excluded  on  account  of  the  repetition  of  the 
thought  in  koi  iav  Kplvco  iyco  ('  and  if  I  judge ') ;  compare 
De  Wette.  The  last  mentioned,  in  fact,  really  first  adds 
the  actual  point  thought  of  (compare  Meyer).  Nor  are  we 
to  add  anything  of  that  kind,  as  for  example  vvv  ('  now ') 
(Augustine,  Chrysostom),  or  fiovoa,  'alone'  (Storr,  Godet, 
who  wishes  iyeo,  '  I,'  to  be  emphasized,  as  if  it  read  aurocr 
ijco,  '  I  myself ').  The  thought  is  simply  this  :  he  has  not 
come  unto  judging,  but  unto  saving ;  compare  iii.  1 7 
(Meyer,  Bruckner,  Hengstenberg).  His  self-witness  has 
this  aim. 

Vekse  16. 

But  his  testimony  as  to  himself  can  have  a  different 
result :  And  if  I  also  judge,  my  judgment  is  a  true  one.  In  nai 
.  .  .  Be,  icai  connects,  '  and,'  while  Be  puts  in  relief  the  word 
in  question,  here  Kpivco  ('I  judge').  We  would  express 
this  by  *  also,'  indicating  an  emphasis  and  not  an  increase.2 
Jesus  does  not  in  this  name  an  exception  to  that  general 
maxim  (thus  Meyer),  but  the  shape  and  effect  which  his 
self-witness  obtains  without  his  will :  I  do  not  testify  to 
myself  in  order  to  judge ;  but  if  by  means  of  unbelief  my 
testimony  be  unto  judgment,  this  is  then  a  true  judgment 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

2  This  is  against  Kriiger,  Griechische  Sprachlehre  fur  Scltulen,  §  69.  32, 
Anm.  10,  3d  ed.,  Berlin  1852,  p.  559.  Compare  Winer,  Grammatik  des 
neuteslamenllichen  Sprachidioms,  §  53.  7.  b,  7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  412  f. 
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that  I  exercise,  because   I  do  it  in  fellowship  with  my 
Father. 

The  notion  which  lies  in  Kpiaia-  k.t.\.  ('judgment,  etc.') 
is  that  of  self-witness.  Hence,  when  they  judge  him  in  his 
self- witness,  they  do  it  Kara  ttjv  adp/ca  ('  according  to  the 
flesh ').  And  when  he  judges  them  by  his  self-witness,  he 
does  it  according  to  the  truth  (d\7]9^cr,  thus  N ),  or  it  is  a 
genuine,  real  judgment  {aknOwrj,  thus  B  D  L  T,  and  to  be 
preferred),  and  not  merely  one  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
judgment,  as  theirs — his  judgment  is  such  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore is  agreeable  to  the  truth.  He  confirms  this  by  the 
fellowship  of  the  Father.  For  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the, 
Father  tlmt  hath  sent  me.  This  is  a  justifiable  confirmation, 
since  that  fellowship,  if  an  essential  one,  exists  also  in  his 
judging,  and  hence  the  judgment  must  be  right  and  true. 
It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  not  merely  his  act,  but  his 
Father's  also.  This  therefore  forms  the  third  thought,  in 
which  again  the  fxaprvpia  ('  witness ')  enters  in  place  of 
the  fcpiaia  ('judgment'),  which  latter,  indeed,  only  meant 
the  former,  simply  in  a  definite  direction. 

Verses  17-19. 

His  testimony  is  twofold,  his  and  his  Father's.  By  this 
he  satisfies  their  law. 

Verse  17. 

And  also  it  is  written  in  your  law,  that  the  testimony  of 
two  men  is  true.  Kai  .  .  .  Be  is  used  as  above  in  ver.  16. 
Jesus  does  not  say  vfierepoa  voyuoa  ('  your  law ')  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  evangelist  (Baumgarten  -  Crusius,  De 
Wette),  and  still  less  in  a  condemning  sense  (Schweizer, 
Baur),  hence  being  a  sign  of  later  origin  and  of  unhistorical 
narrative.  He  speaks  thus  because  the  Jews  identified 
themselves  with  the  law  as  contrasted  with  Jesus,  and  so 
claimed  it  exclusively  for  themselves  over  against  him,  in 
order  to  base  their  claim  against  Jesus  upon  it,  v.  16, 
vii.  23  f. ;  Meyer.1  The  prescription  of  the  law,  Deut. 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  125  t 
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xvii.  6,  xix.  15,  is  quoted  freely  by  Jesus.  In  the  Old 
Testament  fidprupea  (f  witnesses ')  are  spoken  of ;  here, 
avOpcoTTcov  ('  men ')  is  used  designedly,  in  order  to  hint  at 
the  surplus  offered  by  Jesus — by  a  conclusion  from  the  less 
to  the  greater,  '  a  minori  ad  maius  ' :  '  duorum  hominum  ; 
quanto  magis  Dei  et  filii  Dei  ? '  'of  two  men ;  how 
much  greater  of  God  and  of  the  Son  of  God  ? '  (Bengel) — in 
that  he  brings  forward  not  merely  the  testimony  of  two 
men,  but  Ins  and  his  Father's. 

Verse  18. 

The  man  Jesus  testifies  to  his  divinity,  and  the  Father 
who  sent  him  does  it,  namely,  by  legitimating  Jesus  as  His 
ambassador  in  his  actions.  This  reasoning,  again,  it  is  true, 
has  as  its  presupposition,  first,  that  they  accept  as  valid 
his,  the  man's,  testimony  concerning  his  divine  origin  and 
vocation ;  and  second,  that  they  own  as  a  testimony  to  him, 
though  borne  by  him,  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  which 
again  lies  only  in  his,  Jesus',  deeds. 

Verse  19. 

Hence,  when  the  Jews  desired  to  see  this  testimony  shown 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  his  self-presentation,  in  that  they 
asked  after  this  his  Father  to  whom  he  appealed,  Jesus 
can  only  again  point  to  himself.  Ye  neither  know  me,  nor 
my  Father :  if  ye  had  known  me,,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also.  He  himself  is  always  the  presupposition  for 
the  knowledge  of  his  Father.  He  cannot  point  to  a  testi- 
mony of  the  Father's,  which  may  stand  over  against  him, 
independently  of  him,  and  so  legitimate  him,  that  they 
might  first  through  that  obtain  a  relation  to  him.  They 
can  reach  that  testimony  only  by  starting  from  him.  Jesus 
thus,  exactly  considered,  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain  '  peti- 
tio  principii,'  '  begging  of  the  question ;'  nor  can  he ;  for 
they  must  believe  in  him  simply  on  account  of  himself. 

In  this  I  have  presupposed  that  the  Jews  do  not  mean 
his  bodily  father  (thus  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Bruckner,  and 
approximately  Liicke,  following  Augustine's  example ;  on 
the   contrary,   Meyer).      There    was    no    reason   for   their 
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assuming  such  an  awkward  position,  for  he  had  spoken  of 
him  who  sent  him,  and  they  were  already  accustomed  to  the 
fact  that  he  called  God  in  a  special  sense  his  Father,  v.  18. 
Besides,  the  answer  becomes  much  sharper  and  bitterer, 
when  they  call  upon  him  to  bring  forward  also  the  invisible 
witness  and  his  testimony,  to  which  he  appeals.  They  do 
not  speak  thus  '  to  a  certain  extent  in  an  honest  purpose ' 
(Godet),  but  in  a  hostile  sense. 

It  is  as  if  they  would  give  him  to  understand  that  any 
liar  could  appeal  to  God.  If  he  wishes  to  appeal  to  God 
in  a  particular  way,  and  thereby  prove  his  special  claim,  he 
must  in  some  way  show  that ;  he  must  not  merely  stop 
at  the  assertion,  but  bring  the  testimony  to  the  spot,  and 
show  the  testimony.  They  do  not  speak  thus,  as  if  they 
desired  to  hear  his  Father  as  a  witness ; *  but  Jesus  is  to 
show  him  in  his  testimony.  To  this  Jesus  can  only 
answer,  that  he  can  only  show  him  in  his  own  self- 
presentation.  He  can  therefore  name  no  other  way  by 
which  they  can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Father,  than  by  understanding  him  himself.  Since 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  they  will  not  condescend  to  this, 
the  other  is  also  made  impossible  for  them. 

Veese  20. 

TJicse  words  spaJce  Jesus  as  he  taught  in  the  temple,  ev 
^a&cpvkaKLG),  at,  by,  the  treasure  chests,  if  we  understand 
by  ya%o<f)v\dfaov  the  actual  receptacle  for  the  treasure, 
which  according  to  the  rabbinic  accounts  consisted  of 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  brazen  chests,  designed  for  the 
reception  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  temple  as  well 
as  for  the  temple  tax  (Mark  xii.  41 ;  Meyer).  But  as  this 
use  of  iv  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
perhaps  understand  by  ^/a^o<pv\aKLov  the  space  in  which 
those  treasure  chests  stood  (Winer,2  Bruckner).  This 
would    be    quite  possible  in  view   of  the  further  use  of 

1  Lucke,   Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

2  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Spracltidioms,  §  4S.  a.  1.  c, 
7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  360. 
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rya%o(f)v\dfeiov  (compare  1  Mace.  xiv.  49  and  Keil  on  that 
passage),  and  is  in  this  case  the  more  probable  interpreta- 
tion. This  treasury  was  in  the  court  of  the  women.  The 
evangelist  names  the  place,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  local 
exactness,  but,  like  the  addition  of  SiSdaKcov  iv  t&>  iepa> 
('  teaching  in  the  temple '),  to  make  it  noticeable,  that  Jesus, 
as  he  did,  spoke  at  a  place  where  many  men  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  (Meyer). 

Jesus  therefore  testified  to  himself  thus  freely  and  openly 
(Baumgarten-Crusius,  Stier1),  and  without  timidity  (Bengel : 
'  eo  loco  ubi  aliquis  facile  potuisset  capi;  ubi  maxima 
erat  hominum  frequentia,'  '  in  that  place  where  any  one 
could  be  easily  seized ;  where  the  thronging  of  men  was 
the  greatest ').  So  much  the  more  is  it  unto  judgment  for 
the  Jews.  And  no  man  seized  him, — how  triumphantly 
said  by  the  evangelist  (Meyer) !  They  probably  wished  to 
seize  him,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come,  according  to  God's  will.2  Even  this  possibility  of 
belief,  which  was  offered  to  Israel,  became  a  judgment  for 
them.  Their  hostility  could  have  no  other  result  than  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  Jews  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion.    The  following  paragraph  begins  with  this. 

(2.)  Verses  21-29. 

A  good  connection  with  what  precedes  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  subject  concerns  the  final 
issue  for  both,  for  Jesus  and  for  the  Jews.  This  is  based 
upon  the  origin  of  both,  and  the  latter  is  again  connected 
with  the  former  by  the  present  time,  especially  the  present 
of  Jesus'  word.  The  development  falls  into  three  periods : 
vers.  21,  22;  vers.  23,  24;  vers.  25-29. 

Verse  21. 

TIdkiv  ('  again ')  opens  a  new  discourse.  Whether  on 
some  following  day  (Meyer),  or  on  the  same  day  (thus  com- 
monly), must  be  left  undecided.  The  evangelist,  utterly 
abstracted  from  the  temporal  relations,  let  himself,  in  the 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  406. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  131  f. 
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combination  of  the  discourses,  be  decided  only  by  considera- 
tion of  the  thoughts ;  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  ex- 
ternal historical  exactness.  Since  Jesus'  hour  was  not  yet 
come  (ovv),  he  turned  himself  anew  towards  his  opponents 
(avjola,  '  unto  them '),  but  with  words  which  became  ever 
more  earnest  and  more  keen.  This  appeared  in  the  very  be- 
ginning :  7"  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in 
your  sin  ;  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.  For  when  he  says  that 
he  goes  his  way,  the  first  thing  that  supplies  itself  is  :  to  his 
Father.  But  that  has  less  emphasis — and  is  therefore  also 
not  especially  named — than  the  fact  that  he  thereby  is  with- 
drawn from  the  Jews.  His  departure  to  his  Father  is  the 
judgment  upon  Israel.  They  will  seek  him,  namely,  as 
deliverer  in  the  severe  distress  which  will  come  upon  them  ; 
compare  vii.  34;  but  in  vain — that  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Although  oi>x  evprjvere  ('ye  shall  not  find,'  vii.  34)  is  here 
omitted,  the  fact  is  contained  in  oirov  iyco  k.t.X.  ('  whither 
I,  etc.'). 

This  negative  side  is,  however,  not  without  a  correspond- 
ing, and  that  a  much  stronger  positive  side,  which  is  desig- 
nated by  iv  tj)  dfiapTia  vpwv  airoOaveiaOe  ('  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sin').  They  will  die  'in,'  not  'of  (Hengstenberg), 
their  sin.  They  will  go  unto  death  with  the  sin  which 
forms  their  moral  condition,  and  which  is  especially  deter- 
mined by  lack  of  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  death,  they 
will  be  determined  in  sin  by  their  unbelief,  and  not  freed 
from  sin  by  belief.  From  this  follows  necessarily  what 
they  have  to  look  for  beyond  death.  For  by  unbelief, 
and  because  they  are  in  sin,  they  stand  under  judgment. 
"Oirov  iyoo  virdyco  k.t.X  ('whither  I  go,  etc.')  thus  obtains 
an  essential  defmiteness.  It  is  said  in  contrast  to  what 
precedes.  Over  against  the  judgment,  into  which  they 
enter  through  death,  because  they  were  previously  in  it, 
stands  the  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  into  which  Jesus 
enters.  De  Wette  opposes  this  explanation  by  referring  to 
xiii.  33.  To  this  we  reply,  that  in  that  passage,  in  the 
first  place,  we  must  observe  the  appended  dpn  ('  now ') ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  that  Jesus  nevertheless  it  is  true  will  only 
at  a  later  period  take  his  own  unto  him,  xiv.  3,  xvii.  24. 
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This  is  not  yet  true  of  the  disciples,  and  is  not  true  of  the 
Jews  at  all,  because  they  go  unto  death  in  sin.  They 
understand  well  whither  he  goes,  and  therefore  whither 
they  will  not  be  able  to  come.  They  feel  the  condemnatory 
force  of  Jesus'  words.  But  they  desire  to  ward  off  the 
impression  from  themselves,  by  turning  his  words  back 
against  him  in  a  question  of  scorn. 

Verse  22. 

This  speech  is  to  be  conceived  as  scornful  (against  Heng- 
stenberg).  If  Jesus  denies  to  them  the  future  of  salvation 
because  it  lies  alone  in  him,  the  one  they  despise,  they  on 
the  other  hand  deny  to  him  the  future  of  salvation,  because 
he  by  an  act  of  most  grievous  sin  will  free  himself  from 
them  who  yet  are  sure  of  the  blessed  future.  Doubtless  in 
despair — so  they  wished  it  to  be  conceived — that  he  finds 
no  favour  with  them,  he  will  kill  himself.  This  reply 
shows  clearly  the  progress  of  antagonism.  Previously,  they 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  willingly  desiring  to  accept 
his  words,  if  he  only  would  fulfil  the  proper  conditions  for 
his  legitimation.  Now,  their  disposition  and  their  posture 
appear  without  any  mask,  as  an  opposition  of  scorn,  as 
simple  not- willing.  Therein,  however,  the  judgment  shows 
itself,  the  judgment  which  in  their  unbelief  accomplishes 
itself  in  and  over  them.  It  thus  becomes  ever  more  certain  : 
they  have  forfeited  the  future  of  salvation. 

Verse  23. 

Ye  are  from  beneath;  I  am  from  above:  ye  are  of  this  world ; 
I  am  not  of  this  world.  These  words  trace  the  contrariety 
of  destiny,  back  to  the  contrariety  of  origin.  The  ground 
for  the  former  lies  in  the  latter.  Jesus  in  these  words  does 
not  give  the  reason  for  their  being  able  thus  to  exercise 
scorn  (Meyer),  but  the  reason  for  the  issue.  He  ignores  the 
scorn ;  that  alone  is  worthy  of  him.  Nor  does  he  charac- 
terize '  their  low  nature '  (Meyer),  but  their  moral  character 
in  general.  It  is  true  that  i/c  twv  kcltw,  e/c  tov  koct/jlov 
('  from  beneath,  of  this  world '),  do  not  in  the  first  instance 
denote  disposition  and  inclination  (Meyer),  but  neither  does 
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etc  7(Zv  avco  ('  from  above  ')  denote  the  supersensual  in- 
clination, or  ovk  i/c  tov  Koo-fAov  ('  not  of  this  world ')  the 
supramundane  disposition  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  In  the 
first  place,  ret,  k&tg)  ('  below ')  and  /coo-poo-  ('  world ')  do 
not  express  things  substantially  different  (against  Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Stier1),  and  least  of  all  so  that  ra  kc'tco 
means  hell  (Stier  and  also  Godet,  at  least  in  part)  ;  but 
in  the  previous  expression,  the  formal  point  of  diametrical 
opposition  comes  more  to  view,  and  in  the  latter  expression 
the  reality  of  the  designation  comes  more  to  view.  In 
the  second  place,  ra  Kara)  names  the  sphere  as  much  as 
6  KOGjxoa-  does,  only  that  in  the  former  respect  is  paid  to 
the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  elements  constituting  it, 
and  in  the  latter  to  the  fact  of  their  belonging  together, 
of  the  physical  and  ethical  oneness. 

'This  world,'  in  its  entire  actuality  and  concrete  consti- 
tution, stands  in  contrast  to  the  renewed  world,  which  is  to 
realize  itself  from  him,  the  one  who  has  come  from  above. 
In  each  case  the  origin  is  meant  in  the  first  instance. 
Now,  moreover,  ra  k&tw  or  6  tcoafiocr  has  its  definite  ethical 
stamp,  and  the  destiny  which  is  determined  by  that  (ovv, 
ver.  24).  He  also  participates  in  this  destiny  who  comes 
from  that  Koa/xocr.  The  designation  thus  becomes  in  its 
earliest  phase  a  designation  of  all  men  in  contrast  to  Christ, 
who  comes  from  heaven,  and  not  from  the  earth  in  the 
same  exact  sense  in  which  the  contrary  must  be  said  of  men, 
and  who  hence  has  the  corresponding  ethical  stamp  (<£&>cr, 
'  light ')  and  the  corresponding  future  (&V  alcovioa, '  eternal 
life ').  If,  however,  that  statement  be  true  in  the  exact 
sense  for  all  men,  how  can  it  here  be  true  for  the  Jews  in 
a  special  sense  ?  It  is  clearly  so  intended.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  what  Jesus,  xv.  19,  says  of  the  dis- 
ciples :  '£700  e^eXe^dfxrjv  vfxacr  etc  tov  /cocrfxov  ('  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world ').  They  therefore  are  really  etc 
tov  Koo-fiov  ('  of  the  world ')  as  well  as  the  others,  or  else 
they  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  world.  But  by  reason 
of  an  event  which  has  befallen  them,  they  are  taken  from 
the  world,  so  that  it  now  can  and  must  be  said  of  them :  i/c 

1  Stier,  Rcden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 
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tov  Koa-fMov  ovtc  iare  ('ye  are  not  of  the  world').  It  is 
therefore  not,  as  Hilgenfeld1  would  persuade  us,  a  natural 
difference  of  various  classes  of  men  which  determines  this 
division  of  humanity,  but  a  divine  act. 

Is  this,  however,  not  mediated  humanly  ?  The  fifteenth 
chapter  says  of  the  disciples,  in  connection  with  that 
thought,  that  they  have  become  disciples,  servants  of  Jesus, 
as  their  Lord.  How  else  than  by  belief  ?  In  belief  the 
objective  blessing  of  salvation  becomes  immanent  in  the 
individual.  Hence,  in  belief,  £&>?7  ('  life ')  has  assumed  the 
place  of  OavdToa  ('  death '),  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
world  ;  and  <f>a><r  or  akrjOeia  ('  light '  or  '  truth ')  has  assumed 
the  place  of  sin,  which  forms  the  life-shape  of  the  world 
in  its  unsaved  condition.  Therefore,  because  the  Jews  do 
not  believe,  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  are  from  below,  or 
of  the  world.  If  they  be  this,  then  the  element  of  their 
life  is  death,  the  form  of  it  is  sin.  The  next  verse  says 
this  concerning  them,  upon  the  ground  of  their  unbelief. 

Verse  24. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  men 
is  conditioned  on  their  personal  behaviour  in  belief  or 
unbelief.  Only  in  this  way  that  which  is  by  nature, 
fixes  itself  by  the  personal  act,  or  is  removed  for  the 
personal  life ;  removed  by  the  grasping  of  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  contrary  principle  of  life  and  form  of  life  which 
is  in  Christ.  This  is  what  is  said  by  iav  /u,r)  Trcareva-^re 
on  iyco  eifit,  'If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am.'  They  are  to 
believe  that  he  is.  What  is  he  ?  What  else  can  it  be 
that  he  is,  and  that  they  are  to  believe  him  to  be,  than  the 
entire,  full  salvation  which  formed  the  contents  of  all  God's 
promises,  the  hope  and  the  belief  of  Israel  from  the  very 
beginning  ?  He  is  the  life,  the  light,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  so  on;  in  short,  he  is  One  and  All  as  absolutely  decisive. 
We  are  here  to  think,  not  of  this  or  that  side,  not  at  all  of 
6  XpiGTocr  ('  the  Christ ')  alone  (De  Wette,  Meyer).  When 
they  appeal  for  this  to  iv.  26,  they  overlook  the  fact  that 

1  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangdium  und  die  Briefe  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begrif  dargestellt,  Halle  IS  19,  p.  lid  S. 
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there  the  definite  thing  to  be  supplied  is  necessarily  given 
by  the  question.  In  this  passage,  on  the  contrary,  the 
context  at  first  offers  nothing  definite. 

The  predicate  must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  utmost 
generality.  Whatever  they  may  think  of,  when  they  think 
of  the  future  of  Israel,  that  they  are  to  know  and  believe 
in  him.  The  very  fact  of  not  naming  the  predicate,  and  yet 
of  its  being  a  matter  of  course,  '  lends  to  it  a  calm  majesty.' 
'  As  God  in  Nin  ^n  ("  I  am  he  ")  comprehends  the  sum  of 
the  Old  Testament  belief,  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  Isa.  xli.  13, 
xliii.  1 0,  so  does  Christ  in  ore  iyco  el/xi  ("  that  I  am  ")  com- 
prehend the  sum  of  the  New  Testament  belief  (Meyer).1 
The  emphasis,  moreover,  as  in  Kin  ^N,  lies  on  the  '  I :'  the 
contents  of  belief  are  that  '  He '  is.  '  What '  he  is,  Jesus 
does  not  say,  for  the  Old  Testament  says  that.  He,  there- 
fore, is  its  substance.  The  new  point  which  his  preaching, 
which  the  New  Testament,  has  furnished  is,  that  '  He '  is  it. 
Hence  the  first  thing  in  question  is  not  new  knowledge,  but 
a  fact  in  the  history  of  salvation ;  this  is  to  be  expressed,  this 
is  to  be  believed.  The  new  knowledge,  then,  consists  only 
in  the  application  of  the  old  knowledge  to  this  actual 
present.  If  they  do  not  make  tins  saving  fact  their  own  in 
belief,  they  forfeit  salvation  :  Ye  shall  die  in  you?*  sins.  In 
ver.  21,  a7ro6av6iade  ('ye  shall  die')  was  put  at  the  end. 
Here  it  stands  at  the  beginning  with  energetic  emphasis :  ye 
shall  die  (Meyer).  Herein  lies  the  whole  thought  and  its 
tragic  character.  He  alone  is  the  deliverance,  and  belief  in 
him  as  the  only  salvation  is  the  way  of  deliverance. 

Verse  25. 

This  is  taken  up  by  the  Jews  in  their  answer,  which 
gives  occasion  to  the  whole  period,  vers.  25-29.  To  his 
iyco  el/xi,  they  reply  with  the  scornful  question :  crv  Tier  eZ ; 
'  JVJw  art  thou  V  Hofmann  is  certainly  right  in  designating 
the   Jews'   question   as   a   question   of   unbelieving    scorn. 

1  Compare  Hofmann,  Der  Schrlftbeiveis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i. 
p.  63  f.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  Johannean  \yu  tlfti  to  Jesus'  self -testimony 
in  the  synoptists,  see  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  237  f£ 
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They  are  the  same  who  opposed  him  in  ver.  22  with  that 
scornful  question.  They  had  understood  Jesus'  statement 
in  ver.  21,  and  they  understood  the  eyco  el/u  in  ver.  24 
just  as  well.  It  is  not  seeking  doubters  that  speak  thus, 
but  proud  opponents.  This  is  to  be  seen  from  the  av 
('thou')  which  stands  at  the  front,  and  which  has  the 
emphasis  of  contempt  (Meyer).  Jesus'  reply  determines 
itself  by  this.  He  does  not  give  them  a  round  answer  to 
their  question.  They  do  not  deserve  it.  But  he  refers 
them  to  his  word,  which  he  speaks  in  their  midst. 

The  great  question  here  concerns  the  difficult  and  ex- 
tremely variously  explained  words  :  rr)v  apyyv  on  KaX  \a\co 
v/xlv,  that  which  I  say  unto  you  at  the  beginning.  We  must 
proceed  step  by  step  in  order  not  to  lose  the  right  track  in 
the  confusion  of  the  many  expositions.  Tr)v  dpxrfv  is 
caused  to  precede  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  not  be  taken 
substantively,  but  adverbially;  it  is  true  that  this  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  to  be  thus 
taken,  but  elsewhere  it  often  occurs  in  this  sense.  It  then 
really  appears  in  the  place  of  a  sentence,  whose  verb  is  to 
be  supplied ;  it  denotes  '  the  beginning,'  either  the  one 
which  has  or  had  been  made,  or  which  is  now  made,  or 
which  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  former  sense — in  the  meaning :  '  at  the  beginning  ' 
— it  occurs  for  example  at  Gen.  xliii.  18,  20 ;  Dan.  viii.  1. 
Something  earlier  is  emphasized  and  contrasted  with  that 
which  is  later.  This  might  point  either  to  his  being  or  to 
his  speaking.  Referred  to  his  being,  it  would  mean  '  from 
the  beginning  onward,'  that  is,  '  from  eternity,'  I  am 
that  which,  etc.  Cyril,  Lampe,  Fritzsche :  '  sum  a  rerum 
primordiis  (i.  1)  ea  natura,  quam  me  esse  profiteor '  ('  from 
the  first  beginnings  of  things  I  am  that  nature  which  I 
profess  that  I  am'),  Hengstenberg,  Stier.1  Tr)v  apyjqv 
means,  however :  at  the  beginning,  '  initio,'  '  ab  initio,'  but 
not  from  the  beginning  onwards,  in  the  exact  sense.  More- 
over, this  reference  to  his  eternal  being  would  not  fit  into 
the  context  here,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Jews  is  knit  to  his  person.     Finally,  \a\elv 

1  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 
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('  to  speak ')  emphasizes  less  the  contents  than  the  action  of 
speaking.  It  is  no  better  when  they  refer  ttjv  apyfo,  in 
the  sense  of  air  apxw  C  ^rom  tne  beginning '),  to  his  speak- 
ing :  I  am  that  which  I  from  the  beginning  onwards  speak 
to  you  ;  thus  Tholuck,  Baumgarten-Crusius.  But  aside  from 
the  way  in  which  ttjv  apxfiv  is  made  to  precede,  we  should 
in  that  case  have  to  read,  not  \a\w  ('  I  speak '),  but  XekaXr^Ka 
('  I  have  spoken ').  The  fact  that  he  still  says  what  he 
said  at  the  very  beginning,  does  not  justify  this  manner 
of  expression.  It  must  in  that  case  read  6rt  air  apyrp 
XeXdXrjKa. 

If,  then,  ttjv  apxfjv  does  not  designate  a  far  distant 
beginning,  whether  of  being  or  of  speaking,  it  must  denote 
the  beginning  in  the  sense  of  that  which  lies  before  him. 
It  does  not  denote  the  present  in  contrast  with  the  future, 
so  that  ttjv  apyfiv  means  '  for  the  present.'  Hofmann1 
says :  '  at  the  beginning,  namely,  for  the  present,  because 
this  is  the  time  in  which  he  speaks  to  them,  he  has  much 
to  say  concerning  them,  and  to  judge  with  words.'  This  is 
not  correct.  '  At  the  beginning '  and  '  for  the  present '  are 
two  things.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  first  member  of  a  series : 
firstly,  I  am  the  one,  etc.  (Luther),  or  in  the  first  place 
(Olshausen),  or  above  all  things,  I  am,  etc.  (De  Wette). 

The  meaning  is  this.  The  fact  that  he  designates  some- 
thing  as  the  beginning,  and  puts  it  at  the  front,  serves  to 
lay  stress  upon  something  as  the  chief  thing.  Connected 
with  negations,  or  in  negative  sentences,  it  obtains  the  sense 
of  'throughout,'  'altogether,'  by  which  what  is  denied  is 
denied  absolutely.  It  is,  however,  not  allowable  to  apply 
this  meaning  here  in  the  sense  of  '  in  general '  (Lucke),  or 
'  entirely '  (Maier,  Winer,2  Godet),  or  '  certainly '  (Baumlein), 
because  there  is  no  negative  sentence  here  (compare  the 
proofs  in  Bruckner).  But  that  which  Jesus  says  in  the 
following  words  is  by  him  put  at  the  head  and  designated 
as  the  chief  thing,  as  that  which  is  true  '  from  the  outset.' 

1  Hofmann,  Der   Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,   Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  65, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  (1859),  p.  178. 

2  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  §  54. 1,  7th  ed., 
Leipzig  1867,  p.  432. 
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He  makes  the  beginning  of  his  answer  with  this ;  this  is 
true  from  the  first,  when  he  treats  with  the  Jews ;  this  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega :  I  am  that  which  also  I  speak  to 
you. 

In  this  it  is  presupposed  that  otl  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  o  tl  ('  that  which '),  as  also  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood. 'That'  [conjunction]  he  speaks  to  them  (thus  I 
earlier),  cannot  well  be  the  answer  logically  to  a  '  What  ? ' 
or  'Who?'  We  should  in  that  case  have  to  take  otl  ical 
\a\co  v/jlcv  as  a  middle  clause,  and  connect  ttjv  apxqv  with 
ver.  2  6,  iroWa  k.tX.  ('  many  things ').  Following  older 
commentators,  Bengel  takes  it  in  this  way,  and  says :  '  prin- 
cipio  quum  etiam  loquor  vobis — dat.  comm. :  cle  me  quis 
sim  loquor,  ut  credatis  et  salvemini — multa  habeo,'  etc. 
('  In  the  first  place,  since  also  I  speak  for  you — dative  of 
advantage :  I  speak  concerning  myself,  who  I  am,  that  ye 
may  believe  and  be  saved').  Hofmann1  says:  'the  very 
calling  in  which  Jesus  for  the  present  stands,  namely,  to 
speak  to  them,  brings  with  it  that  he  also  has  much  to  say 
about  them.'  But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  would 
not  answer  thus  to  that  question,  for  this  explanation  /cai 
would  have  to  be  with  7roX\a  k.tX.  and  not  in  the  con- 
firmatory sentence.  Moreover,  the  words :  '  because  I  speak 
to  you,'  would  not  suffice  to  express  the  much  farther- 
reaching  thought,  that  his  vocation  now  is  to  speak  to 
them.  This  weighty  point  of  his  calling  would  be  herewith 
brought  in.  Olshausen  and  Baumlein  treat  otl  k.t.X.  as 
a  middle  clause,  and  take  the  relative  in  the  sense  of  6  tl; 
against  this  the  former  objection  still  holds  good,  and  we 
should  expect  Xeyw  in  place  of  XaXw. 

Further,  it  is  presupposed  in  the  explanation  presented, 
that  otl  k.tX.  is  to  be  understood  neither  in  the  sense  of 
questioning  reflection,  nor  of  an  astonished  question.  Lucke, 
for  example,  took  it  in  the  former  sense :  In  general,  then, 
why  do  I  yet  speak  to  you  ?  We  saw  above  that  tt]v 
apyr\v  is  not  to  be  justified  in  this  sense,  and  even  if  otl 
permits  of  justification  (as  equivalent  to  tL  ggtlv  otl  ;  '  why 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeioeis,  2d  eel.,  Nonllingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  179. 
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is  it  that?'),  the  thought  itself  is  too  singular  and  too 
inappropriate  a  reflection  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  Meyer 
took  the  words  in  the  sense  of  a  surprised  question :  What 
I  even  from  the  outset  speak  to  you,  do  ye  ask  me  that  ? 
They  had  not,  however,  asked  him  that,  but  only  who  he 
was.  When  Jesus  here  substitutes :  what  he  speaks,  that 
is  exactly  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  not  a  question 
itself;  hence  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  question. 

If,  however,  6  rt  kcu  k.t.X.  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
XaXw  offers  a  difficulty, — as  we  must  concede  to  Hofmann,1 — 
since  6  ri  is  the  statement  of  the  contents,  which  would 
seem  to  demand  Xeyeiv  rather  than  \a\elv.  For  \a\eiv 
denotes  speaking  as  an  act.  But  by  /cat  ('  and ')  Jesus  puts 
his  speaking  in  a  parallel  with  his  being.  He  not  merely 
'  is '  what  he  is,  but  he  also  testifies  to  himself  as  such  in 
his  activity  of  speaking  to  them.  These  two  points,  that 
he  also  speaks  to  them,  and  that  in  this  his  speaking  he 
accredits  himself  to  them  as  the  one  whom  he  is,  Jesus 
combines  together.  This  is  true  of  all  his  speaking,  what- 
ever he  says, — hence  the  choice  of  the  more  generalizing 
o  -u  instead  of  the  simple  relative. 

Their  question  is  sufficiently  answered  by  this  reference 
to  his  testimony,  which  he  ever  and  anon  gives  concerning 
himself,  against  them.  They  deserve  no  more ;  he  will  do 
them  no  further  honour  (Luther).  He,  who  is  the  word  of 
God  to  humanity,  desires  therefore  to  be  recognised  only 
from  his  word.  '  I  am  your  preacher :  if  you  first  believe 
that,  you  will  doubtless  learn  who  I  am,  and  otherwise 
not '  (Luther  :  marginal  note). 

Verse  26. 

Over  against  that  which  his  testimony  says  about  him, 
he  places — without  '  a  punishing  delay '  (thus  Meyer) — 
that  which  he  has  to  say  about  them :  i"  have  many  things 
to  say  and  to  judge  of  you.  They  must  agree  to  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  helped.  He  that  is  the  light  is  also  the 
judge.     He  can  witness  to  himself  as  the  light,  only  in 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeioeis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingcn  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  178  f. 
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such  a  way  that  his  testimony  becomes  a  criticism  of  the 
world  standing  opposed  thereunto.  Indeed,  iroXXd  ('  many 
things ')  is  emphatically  placed  at  the  head.  He  is  far 
from  being  done  with  it  yet :  '  I  have  to  say/  etc.  To  the 
degree  that  their  opposition  remains  and  increases,  his 
judicial  testimony  against  them  must  continue  and  grow 
more  severe.  They  can  attain  to  a  recognition  of  him  only 
on  condition  of  bending  before  it.  "When,  however,  he 
thus  speaks  to  them  judging  them,  it  is  not  He,  for  himself, 
that  so  judges,  etc.,  but  he  speaks  forth  from  the  fellowship 
of  his  Father.  The  connection  is  conceived  in  this  way  by 
most  commentators  (Lucke,  De  Wette,  Tholuck) ;  compare 
also  Hofmann:1  'The  comparison  of  viii.  16  confirms  the 
opinion,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  offence  which  the  Jews 
take  at  his  judgment  upon  them,  Jesus  withdraws  himself 
to  and  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  truthfulness  of  him  who 
sent  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  own  discourse,  as  that 
which  is  purely  a  declaration  within  the  world,  of  what 
he  before  received  from  God's  mouth,  are  a  perfectly 
valid  pledge  for  the  justification  of  his  judging  and 
punishing.' 

This  is  no  f  artificially  formed  contrast '  (Meyer),  but  a 
perfectly  appropriate  thought.  Nor  do  e-^co  XaXelv  ('  I  have 
to  say ')  and  Xiyeiv  ('  to  speak ')  stand  in  such  a  contrast  to 
each  other,  that  the  former  denotes  a  discourse  which  Jesus 
does  not  bring  forth,  while  the  latter  denotes  his  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  salvation,  which  testimony  he  really  gives 
(Meyer).  For  it  does  not  say :  he  would  have,  but :  he 
has  much  to  speak ;  and  he  means  this  very  thing  in  the 
following  XaXay,  which  corresponds  to  the  preceding  XaXelv 
— not  Xejco  (Meyer),  but  XaXco  is  to  be  read,  with  n  B,  etc. 
Therefore  ravra  ('  those  things ')  are  not,  as  Chrysostom, 
and  following  him  Meyer,  explains,  ra  irpoa  awr^plav  ('the 
things  unto  salvation '),  but  ra  irpoa-  eXey^ov  ('  the  things 
unto  judgment ').  With  this  also  agrees  the  emphasizing 
directly  the  truthfulness  of  God,  so  that  hence  his  judging 
testimony  is  in  place,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  el<r  tov 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  part  L 
p.  179. 
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Koafiov  ('  unto  the  world  '),  for  tbey  belong  to  this ;  compare 
ver.  23. 

Verse  27. 

In  the  justification  of  his  judging  testimony,  he  appealed 
to  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Father.  The  evangelist  adds 
a  remark  concerning  this  :  They  understood  not  that  he  spake 
to  them  of  the  Father.  This  certainly  sounds  strange.  It  is 
too  improbable  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  of  whom  Jesus 
spoke  (De  Wette) ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  make 
such  a  thing  more  credible,  by  saying  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  after  ver.  21  the  Jews  are  different  ones  from  those 
before  (Meyer) ;  all  the  Jews  might  know  that.  As  little 
can  we  make  out  of  the  not  understanding,  a  not  owning 
(Lucke),  or  a  covert  not  wishing  to  understand  (Tholuck, 
Stier).  The  evangelist  does  not  say  top  deov  ('God'),  but 
rbv  Trarepa.  ('  the  Father ') :  Jesus'  relation  to  the  Father,  in 
what  sense  he  is  his  Father,  they  might  have  learned  from 
what  Jesus  had  said  previously,  which  he  had  heard  from  him 
who  sent  him.1  He  therefore  directs  them  to  this  his  word. 
From  it  they  are  to  understand  him,  his  relation  to  God, 
and  his  vocation  to  the  world.     There  is  no  other  way. 

Verse  28. 

But  his  word  does  not  serve  that  purpose  for  them. 
They  do  not  now  understand.  An  event  of  the  future  must 
occur  to  bring  them  to  understanding,  namely,  his  lifting 
up  on  the  cross.  Then  will  they  recognise  him.  Bengel 
says  :  '  Cognoscetis  ex  re  quod  nunc  ex  verbo  non  creditis  ' 
('  Ye  will  recognise  from  the  fact  that  which  you  now  will 
not  believe  from  the  word ').  In  this  sense  the  evangelist 
makes  the  transition  to  this  new  saying  of  Jesus'  by  the 
word  ovv  ('  then ')  :  When  ye  shall  lift  up  the  Son  of  man, 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am.  It  is  true  that  v-^rovv  does 
not  directly  mean  crucify ;  it  means  in  the  first  place 
merely  Jesus'  lifting  up.  Since  this,  however,  is  designated 
as  a  deed  of  the  Jews  (oTav  v-^rwer^re,  '  when  ye  shall  lift 

1  Hofmann,  Der  Schri/tbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1859,  vol.  ii.  parti, 
p.  180. 
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up '),  we  perceive  clearly  that  his  death  is  intended  as  the 
first  step  of  the  lifting  up.  Thus  it  took  place  historically, 
that  he  first  was  lifted  up  by  men  to  the  cross,  and  after 
that  by  the  Father  into  heaven.  What  else  was  it  that 
brought  him  to  the  cross,  than  that  he  declared  of  himself 
that  He  was,  namely,  that  he  was  the  salvation  promised 
to  Israel,  although  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  like  other  men. 
They  could  not  forgive  him  that.  This  explains  to  us  the 
scornful  question,  ver.  25:  av  ria  el;  ('who  art  thou?'), 
and  Jesus  recalls  that  here  when  he  says  with  design  tov 
vlbv  tov  avOpctiirov  ('  the  Son  of  man ').  But  the  knowledge 
which  his  death  will  effect  is  even  this,  that  He  is :  rore 
yvcoaeade  oti  iyco  elfu  ('  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am '). 
In  how  far  will  his  lifting  up  at  first  on  the  cross  serve 
them  as  a  means  to  recognise  him  ?  Because  he  exactly 
then  will  be  proved  to  be  the  one  whom  he  is,  at  first  on  the 
cross,  and  then  in  the  glorification.  '  Eventum  legimus ' 
('we  read  the  issue'),  Matt,  xxvii.  54;  Luke  xxiii.  47  f. ; 
Acts  ii.  41,  xxi.  20  ;  Bengel. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  what  follows  still  depends  on  on 
('that,'  Meyer,  Godet),  since  it  would  stand  to  ore  in  a 
different  relation  from  iyco  elfii  ('  I  am ').  On  the  contrary, 
the  only  thing  that  will  properly  correspond  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  thought,  ver.  24,  which  is  on  iyco  el/xi, 
('  that  I  am '),  is  to  close  the  sentence  with  it,  and  not  give 
the  on  a  further  relation.  And  it  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  John's  method  of  speech,  that  the  next  thing  should 
free  itself  from  the  construction,  and  take  an  independent 
place  at  the  side  of  what  precedes.  Jesus  goes  back  to 
what  he  said  before,  ver.  26,  about  his  fellowship  with  the 
Father. 

/  do  nothing  of  myself ;  hut  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me, 
that  I  speak.  He  defines  the  action  more  nearly  as  a 
speaking.  Acting  and  speaking  are  not  to  be  conceived  as 
two  parallel  functions,  so  that  in  the  first  we  should  have  to 
add  in  thought '  speaking,'  and  in  the  latter  '  acting '  (Bengel, 
De  Wette).  Jesus  here  has  in  mind  only  his  business  as 
teacher.  KaOcocr  ('  as  ')  ought  to  call  for  ovrcoa-  ('  so  ')  and 
not  ravra  ('  that ').     Hence  Meyer  takes  ravTa  demonstra- 
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tively :  that  which  I  teach — being  even  occupied  in  this 
his  business  as  teacher — I  teach  as,  etc.  But  especially 
after  the  interruption  in  ver.  27,  ravra  cannot  well  be 
taken  demonstratively ;  it  probably  brings  in  again  the 
ravra  XaXco  of  ver.  26.  On  this  account  the  evangelist, 
with  his  liking  for  the  use  of  the  retrospective  pronoun,1 
might  well,  incorrectly,  make  a  ravra  correspond  to  the 
/cadooa  (thus  also  commonly). 

Verse  29. 

As  his  fulfilling  of  his  vocation  stands  in  the  fellowship 
of  his  Father,  so  also  does  he  himself :  And  he  that  sent  me 
is  with  me :  he  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  that 
ivhieh  is  well-pleasing  to  him.  He  has  not  merely  sent 
him  at  some  time  or  other,  and  then  perchance  left  him 
alone ;  his  fellowship  with  God  is  a  lasting  one,  because 
his  posture  of  will  also  is  that  agreeable  to  God,  the  moral 
consummation  of  his  divine  fellowship.  Ovk  d$>rjKev  ('  hath 
not  left '),  namely,  thus  far.  The  divine  fellowship  is  in 
its  historical  reality  one  morally  mediated.  Jesus  has  made 
to  be  the  moral  act  of  his  life,  that  which  essentially 
belongs  to  him.  They  will  learn  that  also  hereafter  in  the 
issue  of  his  life :  the  Father  will  confess  him,  because  he, 
Jesus,  at  all  times  confesses  him.  Thus  does  Jesus  give 
testimony  concerning  his  fellowship  with  God.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  are  referred  to  this  his  word  if  they  desire  to 
know  him.  Only  upon  the  basis  of  it  will  his  future  help 
them  to  the  saving  knowledge. 

What  follows  is  most  closely  connected  with  this. 

(3.)  Verses  30-59. 

This  paragraph  contains  the  most  cutting  expression  of 
the  antagonism.  Particularly  in  the  middle  part,  the  oppo- 
sition rises  to  the  greatest  keenness.  With  ver.  48  the 
discourse  turns  itself  unmistakably  to  Jesus,  and  thereby  be- 
comes a  declaration  concerning  him.  Before  that,  the  state- 
ments essentially  treat  of  the  Jews.  Vers.  38  and  41  (first 
half)  and  47  denote  a  climax  in  that.     Each  of  these  three 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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statements  is  called  forth  by  a  declaration  of  the  Jews : 
ver.  33  ;  ver.  39  ;  ver.  41  (second  half).  Hence,  as  a  rule, 
commentators  begin  a  new  division  of  this  conversation  with 
ver.  33.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  with  ver.  37 
the  tone  of  the  discourse  becomes  different  from  what  it  is 
in  vers.  33-36.  In  the  latter  verses,  statement  predomi- 
nates; in  the  former  verses,  ver.  37  f,  attack.  Vers.  33-36 
are  rather  a  promise  of  the  blessing  which  he  will  experience 
who  lets  himself  be  transferred  by  the  Son  into  the  Son's 
freedom  of  the  truth.  First  with  ver.  37  does  Jesus  begin 
to  hold  up  to  the  Jews  that  for  which  their  declaration  that 
they  are  crirepixa  'AftpadfM  ('  Abraham's  seed ')  offers  the  occa- 
sion. Hence  he  here  takes  up  again  these  words  of  theirs. 
On  this  account  it  seems  to  me  that  this  conversation  should 
be  divided  into  the  three  sections :  vers.  3  0-3  6  ;  vers. 
37-47;  vers.  48-59. 

This  also  answers  the  question,  who  the  speakers,  ver.  33, 
are.  There  are  difficulties  in  each  case,  whether  we  under- 
stand that  the  ones  speaking  are  believers  (Bengel,  Olshau- 
sen,  Baunigarten-Crusius,  Meyer,  Stier,  Godet),  or  whether 
we  understand  that  they  are  the  opponents  of  Jesus  (Lampe, 
De  Wette,  Liicke,  Tholuck,  Maier,  Hengstenberg).  The 
former  is  opposed  by  the  continuing  of  the  discourse,  ver. 
3  7  f. ;  the  latter,  by  the  change  of  persons,  without  a  token 
of  the  change  being  given.  Jesus  directed  ver.  31  f.  to 
the  believers,  who  surrounded  him,  mingled  with  his  oppon- 
ents. From  this  crowd  now  comes  to  him  the  remark  in 
ver.  33  :  doubtless  it  was  at  first  from  his  opponents,  but 
the  believers  also,  for  lack  of  understanding,  joined  in  with 
them,  and  perhaps  in  part  went  over  to  their  side  again. 
Jesus,  in  the  first  place,  turns  to  these  latter,  instructing 
them,  giving  them  promises.  With  ver.  37,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  directs  himself  towards  the  others,  judging,  con- 
demning. The  strong  opposition  therefore  begins  first  with 
ver.  37,  while  ver.  34  f.  still  belongs  to  the  discourse  to 
the  believers.  In  ver.  33,  moreover,  the  subject  could  not 
change,  because  it  in  fact  did  not  change  entirely.  It  is 
kept  indefinite,  because  those  words,  taken  as  an  utterance 
of  all  together,  were  also  indefinite,  since   they  had  pro- 
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ceedecl  from  a  twofold  disposition  :  '  turba  erat  promiscua ' 
(•  the  crowd  was  a  mixed  one '),  Bengel. 

Verses  30-36. 

The  thing  emphasized  here  is  the  decisive  importance  of 
Jesus'  word.  Upon  this  word  depend  discipleship  to  Jesus, 
truth,  and  freedom. 

Verse  30. 

Jesus'  word  brought  many  to  believe  on  him.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  his  word  which  called  forth  the  belief, 
shows  that  it  was  a  right  beginning  of  belief.  But  of  course  it 
was  only  a  mere  beginning.  The  point  was,  that  the  progress 
should  also  correspond  to  it.  And  these  were,  even  though 
many,  yet  only  single  ones  out  of  the  mass  of  unbelievers. 
It  was  requisite  that  they  should  free  themselves  entirely 
from  that  mass,  and  enter  upon  fellowship  with  Jesus. 
This  was  especially  true  for  those  who  originally  belonged 
to  the  opposition  party. 

Verse  31. 

Jesus  directs  himself  especially  to  those  of  that  party 
who  had  become  believers.  Hence  the  evangelist  makes 
particularly  prominent  the  ,IovSaiot  ('  Jews '),  who  had 
believed  him  (jreTncnevKOTao-  avrw),  that  is,  his  word,  his 
self-witness,  and  in  consequence  of  that  had  believed  on 
him  (eta-  avrov).  To  these,  then,  Jesus  turns  himself  in 
chief :  ureter  ('  ye')  is  not  superfluous,  but  is  said  pur- 
posely, to  distinguish  them  from  the  unbelieving  'IovBacoi. 

The  continuation  must  correspond  to  the  beginning:  if 
ye  continue  in  my  word.  All  depends  upon  the  continuing 
(compare  Acts  xiii.  43),  and,  especially  in  John's  gospel  and 
first  epistle,  /leveiv  ('  to  remain ')  plays  an  important  part ; 
compare  for  example  v.  38,  vi.  56,  xv.  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10, 
etc.;  1  John  ii.  6,  10,  14,  17,  24,  27,  28,  iii.  6,  etc.  To 
remain  in  the  word :  the  word  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
new  relation  toward  Jesus  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
And  the  word  must  continue  to  be  that  foundation  if  the 
relation  is  to  come  to  its  truth  and  completion.     Thus,  in 
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agreement  with  that  which  the  former  paragraph  taught  us, 
the  word  of  Jesus,  the  personal  word,  appears  everywhere  as 
the  foundation  and  mediation  of  the  state  of  salvation.  For 
it  is  the  means  of  fellowship  with  him  :  then  are  ye  in  truth 
my  disciples.  They  have  now  only  begun  to  turn  themselves 
towards  him.  Only  on  the  condition  mentioned  will  their 
discipleship  to  Jesus  obtain  truth  and  reality.  '  Non  satis 
est  coepisse '  ('  it  is  not  enough  to  have  begun '),  Bengel. 

Veese  32. 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free}  The  truth  is,  in  the  first  place,  literally  the  denial  of 
concealment,  hence  the  manifestation,  the  knowledge,  the 
expression  which  corresponds  to  the  fact.  The  truth,  there- 
fore, is  agreement  with  one's  own  self  in  being,  knowing, 
speaking.  In  this  way  we  name  a  word  or  a  knowledge  or 
a  doctrine  true,  if  it  agrees  with  the  fact.  But  akijdeia 
('  truth')  cannot  refer  to  that  in  the  case  before  us.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  the  truth  in  the  merely  theoretical 
sense  :  iXeuBepaxrei  v/xacr  ('  shall  make  you  free ') ;  compare 
Bruckner  also.  Bengel  reminds  us  that  here  the  same 
thing  is  said  of  the  truth  that  is  afterwards  said  of  the  Son. 
'Filius  est  Veritas'  ('the  Son  is  truth'),  he  adds.  And  the 
question  here  certainly  is  not  merely  as  to  a  truth  of  thought, 
but  of  being.  The  true  relation  to  God  has  been  revealed 
in  Christ.  In  so  far  he  is  the  truth.  Because  he  is  the 
life,  he  is  also  the  light,  that  is,  the  right  saving  form  of 
life ;  on  this  account  he  is  called  the  truth,  namely,  the 
truth  of  the  saving  relation  to  God.  Therefore  it  can  make 
free,  because  it  is  a  new  powerful  reality.  And  in  this  we 
also  know  from  what  this  truth  will  make  free,  namely, 
from  the  contrary,  the  salvationless  form  of  life,  that  is, 
from  sin.  The  next  words  tell  us  in  how  far  this  is  neces- 
sary even  for  the  Jews,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass. 

Verse  33. 
The   Jews   deny  that   that  is  also   necessary  for  them. 

1  Upon  the  Biblical  notion  of  truth,  compare  Hoelemann,  Bibehtudien, 
Leipzig  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  1  ff. ;  see  also  our  comments  upon  iii.  21,  p.  39. 
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OuSevl  &e8ov\ev/ca/j,ev  ironroTe  (' we  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man '),  they  say,  and  they  confirm  it  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  a-rrepfia  'AfipadjA  ('  seed  of  Abraham  ').  If,  how- 
ever, the  logical  relation  of  these  two  sentences  be  the  one 
stated,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  the  bondage  in  a 
political  (De  Wette,  Meyer)  or  civil  (Liicke,  Godet)  sense. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  promised  unto  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, that  it  shall  possess  the  gate  of  its  enemies,  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60,  and  the  Jews  expected  the  fulfilling  of 
this  promise,  as  we  know,  from  the  Messiah.  But  they 
waited  for  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  not  yet  come, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  not  merely  before  this  time,  but 
even  directly  then  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Or  how  should 
they  be  able  only  to  pretend  that  that  was  not  the  case  ? 
It  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  say,  with  Bengel :  '  loquuntur 
de  sua  aetate  '  ('  they  speak  of  their  age '),  which,  moreover, 
does  not  fit  at  all  on  account  of  8e8ov\euKafj.ev  irdnroie 
('been  in  bondage  at  any  time').  They  had  heard  of  a 
freeing  through  the  truth.  They  answer  accordingly.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  they  had  failed  to  hear  the 
word  '  truth'  (Stier,1  '  with  all  other  exegesis'  except  Lange). 
On  the  contrary,  they  answer  both  points.  The  truth,  that  is, 
the  true  saving  relation  to  God,  they  already  possess,  namely, 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  Abraham's  seed;  for  thereby  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  children  towards  God,  Deut.  xiv.  1. 
This  answer  is  a  perfectly  natural  one  for  Jews,  since 
they  ever  confound  the  historical  position  in  the  history  of 
salvation  with  the  actual  possession  of  the  essential  blessing 
of  salvation  itself.  So  then,  as  belonging  to  God,  they  have, 
even  though  externally,  yet  never  essentially,  been  depen- 
dent on  men.  They  mean,  it  is  true,  spiritual  dependence, 
not  indeed  in  respect  to  sentiments  (Baumgarten-Crusius) 
but  in  respect  to  their  religious  position.  They  are,  among  all 
men,  the  privileged  ones  of  God,  so  that  in  respect  to  the 
mediation  of  salvation  all  other  nations  are  dependent  upon 
them.  They  have  never  lost  this  position  in  favour  of 
another  nation,  so  as  to  be  in  a  dependent  relation  towards 
that  nation.  How  then  shall  they  be  made  free  only  through 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  2d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
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Jesus  ?     This   seems  to  them   an   encroachment   on  their 
honour  as  Jews. 

Verse  34. 

Jesus'  answer  remains  now  also  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
of  spiritual  dependence  in  a  religious  relation,  namely,  in 
that  this  answer  recalls  the  power  of  sin  and  the  condition 
of  dependence  on  sin.  Salvation  is  effected,  not  by  means 
of  merely  belonging  to  that  nation  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  history  of  salvation,  but  essentially  by  ethical  means. 
Every  one  who  commits  sin  is  a  servant  of  sin.  Jesus  says 
iraa  ('every  one')  designedly ;  the  general  law  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  suffers  no  exception  for  them.  HoieZv 
tt]v  dfiapTiav  ('  to  commit  sin'),  moreover  (the  article  intends 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  to  think,  not  of  single 
sins,  but  of  the  whole  ethical  life-character  ;  thus  also  Baum- 
garten-Crusius),  is  that  ethical  constitution  of  life  which  con- 
tradicts the  idea  of  the  crrep/ia  "Aftpaap,',  compare  ver.  39. 
He  thus  also  gives  herewith  the  answer  to  enrepfxa  'AftpadfjL, 
ver.  33,  and  with  BovXoa  ela  rr]v  dfiaprlav  ('  servant  of  sin') 
to  ov&evl  BeSovXev/ca/Mev  ttoottotc  ('  we  were  never  in  bond- 
age to  any  man ').  It  is  hence  not  quite  correct  when 
Bengel  (and  Stier)  says :  In  ver.  34,  Jesus  replies  to  their 
declaration  about  freedom,  and  then,  in  ver.  37,  he  passes 
over  to  their  being  the  children  of  Abraham.  On  the  con- 
trary, vers.  34-36  offer  a  complete  reply.  As  Abraham's 
seed,  they  are  God's  children,  in  view  of  the  external  his- 
torical position  alone.  Actually,  because  ethically  servants 
of  sin,  they  are  only  like  servants  in  the  house  of  God,  in 
which  they  stand  because  of  their  historical  position.  In  con- 
sequence, they  have  only  the  vocation  of  servants  in  God's 
house ;  they  do  not  stand  in  part  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  house,  namely,  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  They  there- 
fore remain  in  the  house  only  so  long  as  the  master  of  the 
house  needs  them  ;  their  position  is  only  a  historical  one.  The 
position  of  one  who  is  in  the  house  as  son  is  the  contrary  of  this. 

Veese  35. 
The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever ;   the  son 
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abideth  for  ever.  Since  the  son  stands  contrasted  with  the 
servant,  6  vloa-  ('  the  son ')  is  just  as  generically  intended  as 
6  BovXoo-,  '  the  servant '  (De  Wette,  Llicke,  Stier),  and  is  not 
at  once  to  be  referred  to  Christ  (thus  Bengel,  Meyer,  Godet). 
Only  in  its  further  progress  does  trie  discourse  pass  over  to 
Christ.  He  is  a  son  in  the  house,  namely,  God's  house, 
who  stands  not  merely  in  a  historical,  but  in  an  essential, 
because  ethically  mediated,  relation  to  God.  Such  a  one 
has  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  essential  blessings  of 
salvation,  namely,  of  the  t,wrj  alcovioa  ('  eternal  life  ').  He 
has  it  through  the  aXrjOeia  ('  truth'),  that  is,  by  the  fact 
that  he  stands  in  the  right  relation  to  God,  because  in  the 
saving  relation,  because  in  the  proper  ethical  constitution 
of  life.  This  relation  to  God,  this  d\^6eia,  withdraws  him 
from  dependence  upon  all  other  and  not -divine  power. 
Now,  however,  that  relation  is  in  an  absolute  way  existing 
in  him  who  in  the  absolute  sense  is  6  vloa,  and  therefore 
also  rj  uXr]6eia.  Where,  therefore,  in  a  manner  the  copy  of 
this,  it  with  its  blessed  influence  is  to  be  realized,  there  it 
is  conditioned  upon  this  vloa  tear  i^o^iju  ('  son  by  way  of 
eminence ') ;  but  then  also,  if  wrought  by  him,  it  is  not 
apparently  but  actually,  not  externally  but  essentially, 
existing. 

Verse  36. 

If  the  Son  make  you  free,  then  ye  shall  be  really  fire.  The 
article  here  gives  the  6  vloa-  ('  the  Son ')  a  strong  emphasis. 
Above  it  was  said :  the  truth  makes  free ;  here  :  the  Son 
makes  free;  for  he  'is'  the  truth.  Such  freedom  is  then 
real,  and  it  alone ;  all  other  freedom  is  only  appearance 
and  deception. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  word  of  Jesus  is  the  means 
and  the  lasting  foundation  for  the  right  relation  to  God, 
even  for  Israel ;  Jesus'  word,  because  he  is  that  relation  in 
an  absolute  way  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore  he  also 
alone  can  mediate  it. 

The  words  have  a  double  meaning.  They  are  instructive, 
and  they  point  forward  for  those  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
who,  through  the  beginning  of  belief,  have  also  begun  to 
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enter  upon  the  right  saving  relation  to  God.  They  are 
condemnatory  for  them,  if  the  beginning  in  them  should  not 
grow  to  a  progress  in  the  relation  to  Jesus,  but  they  should 
withdraw  again  from  it,  and  associate  themselves  with  those 
who,  as  servants  of  sin,  choose  to  be  mere  servants  in  the 
house  of  God.  Jesus'  word  now  addresses  itself  directly 
to  these  latter. 

Verses  37-47. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  this  section  falls  into  three 
periods:  vers.  37,  38;  vers.  39—41  (first  half);  vers.  41 
(second  half)-47.  If  we  compare  their  beginnings  and 
their  ends  (ver.  47  to  compare  with  ver.  44)  with  each 
other,  the  progressive  climax  is  evident.  That  which  is  at 
first  conceded,  ver.  37,  is  soon  brought  into  question  (ver. 
39:  et  riicva  rod  'A/3  pad  fj,  iare,  '  if  ye  are  children  of  Abra- 
ham '),  and  this  is  then  extended  to  the  last  conclusion, 
ver.  42.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  ends  of  the  periods, 
that  which  at  first  is  only  hinted  at,  is  declared  ever  more 
directly,  both  positively  and  negatively. 

(«.)  Verses  37,  38. 

They  are  merely  historically  the  seed  of  Abraham.  In 
consequence,  they  are  it  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  it,  namely,  essentially.  This  shows  itself 
in  their  behaviour  towards  him,  who  nevertheless  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  beginning  which  was  in  Abraham. 

Verse  37. 

I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed  ;  but  ye  seek  to  hill  me, 
because  my  ivorcl  hath  no  entrance  in  you.  Jesus  tells  them 
to  their  face  their  murderous  thoughts ;  thereby  they  prac- 
tically deny  their  relation  as  children  to  Abraham.  Their 
murderous  disposition  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  his 
word  does  not  so  enter  into  them  as  to  have  its  abode  in 
them.  Thus  %eypa  iv  vfuv  is  to  be  taken  pregnantly,  with 
De  "Wette,  against  Meyer :  it  has  no  progress  in  you  ;  against 
another  explanation  winch  is  widespread,  but  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  language,  namely :  it  finds  no  room 
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in  you  (for  example,  Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  or  against 
Liicke  and  Hengstenberg's  conception  of  iv  vplv  as  '  inter 
vos '  ('  among  you '). 

It  is  true  that  %<x*ptlv  means :  to  have  progress.  If  we 
understand  it  as  Meyer  does :  the  word  had  its  progress  in 
their  souls,  then  it  is  therein  presupposed  that  it  indeed 
had  entrance.  It  would  then  be  said  of  the  ireirco-TevKorea- 
('  those  who  had  believed ').  But  this  is  no  explanation  of 
the  murderous  disposition.  For  that,  instead  of  the  lacking- 
progress,  the  transition  into  the  opposite  internal  mood 
against  Jesus  must  have  been  named.  Ov  xcoP6^v  therefore 
denies  not  the  progress,  but  the  entrance.  The  meaning 
'  to  move  oneself  forward  '  for  %&)/oew  is,  as  Meyer  also  owns, 
a  very  common  one ;  iv  vfuv  then  denotes  the  result,  as  so 
often  with  verbs  of  motion. 

This  statement  of  the  reason  is  a  logically  correct  one 
only  in  case  the  word,  even  if  not  received,  still  has  a  posi- 
tive influence  in  the  man,  namely,  the  influence  opposite  to 
the  other.  The  word  affects  either  the  willingness  of  belief 
or  the  hostile  contradiction  of  unbelief.  To  such  a  degree, 
then,  is  the  word  the  decisive  thing,  and  to  such  a  degree  is 
the  KpicjMj  ('judgment')  given  in  it.  This  opposing  rela- 
tion to  him  is  determined  by  their  moral  constitution. 

Verse  38. 

In  consequence,  there  exists  an  absolute  contrast  between 
him  and  them.  B  reads:  a  iyco  eoopa/ca  irapa  tg3  iraipl 
\a\co,  Kal  vf^etcr  ovv  a  T/Koucrare  irapa,  rov  irarpbcr  iroielre  ; 
N  reads  :  a  iyco  ecopa/ca  irapa  ra  irarpi  fiov  \a\a>,  Kal  vpieicr 
ovv  a  ecopdfcare  irapa  rov  irarpba  v/xojv  iroielie  ('  I  speak 
that  which  I  have  seen  with  the  Father  [X :  my  Father],  and 
ye  then  do  that  which  ye  have  heard  [N :  seen]  with  the 
father  [N  :  your  father]').  The  plural  a  is  found  also  in  C  D, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  singular  o,  which 
E  F  G  H  read.  The  placing  iyco  in  front  is,  indeed,  com- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  ;  yet  it  was  such 
an  easy  thing  to  put  it  there,  that  this,  rather  than  the  putting 
it  afterwards,  is  to  be  explained  as  a  correction.  Any  one 
could  be  easily  tempted  to  put  a  fxov  ('  my ')  after  irarpl, 
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'  father'  (besides  N,  inDEFGH);  while  it  seems  less  neces- 
sary than  vfi&v  ('  your ')  in  the  second  phrase,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  C  D  E  F  G.  In  the  second  clause,  ecopaKare,  '  ye 
have  seen '  (besides  X,  in  E  F  G),  and  above  all,  the  dative 
(D  E  F  G),  are  to  be  rejected  for  material  reasons,  and  are 
evidently  only  an  imitation  of  the  first  clause.  We  may 
therefore  follow  essentially  the  reading  of  B,  only  perhaps 
with  the  insertion  of  v/xrov  ('  your '). 

Wliat  I  have  seen  with  the  Father,  I  speak  ;  and  ye  then, 
what  ye  have  heard  from  your  father  ye  do.  When  Jesus 
says  of  himself  a  ecopa/ca  irapa,  to5  irarpi  ('  what  I  have  seen 
with  the  Father '),  and  of  the  Jews  on  the  other  hand,  a 
r/KovaaTe  irapa  rod  irarpbo-  vficjv  ('what  ye  have  heard 
from  your  father '),  the  double  change  is  occasioned  by  the 
different  kind  of  fellowship  in  which  he  stands  with  his 
Father,  and  in  which  they  stand  with  their  father.  He 
was  '  with  the  Father '  (Meyer)  ;  what  he  speaks,  arises 
from  such  direct  fellowship.  And  although  this  his  know- 
ledge is  in  time  mediated  by  his  constant  internal  inter- 
course with  the  Father,  still  it  is  nevertheless  that  super- 
temporal  vision  which  mediates  itself  to  him  for  his  temporal 
consciousness.  The  fellowship  in  which  he  stands  with  the 
Father,  and  which  forms  the  foundation  and  the  kernel  of 
his  ethical  and  historical  fellowship,  is  an  essential  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Jews  stand  differently  towards  their  father:  they 
have  entered  into  moral  dependence  upon  him  (compare 
the  aorist  ^nova-are  with  the  preceding  perfect  expand). 
'Akovuv  ('  to  hear ')  is  intended  to  designate  the  fact  that, 
in  obedience  to  their  father,  they  have  received  into  their 
soul  the  utterance  of  his  will.  He  does  not  here  say  who 
this  their  father  is,  but  he  hints  at  it  plainly  enough.  To 
him  is  traced  back  the  moral  opposition  to  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  these  words  of  physical 
conditionality,  or  of  dualistic  views.  On  the  contrary,  this 
discourse  about  the  Jews  moves  exclusively  in  the  sphere 
of  the  will  and  of  the  disposition.  '  And  ye  therefore  : '  this 
ovv  does  not  say  in  ' painful  irony '  (Meyer,  Godet) :  follow- 
ing my  example  of  dependence,  etc. ;  but  it  refers  to  the 
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preceding  words  touching  the  moral  opposition  in  which 
they  stand  towards  Jesus  :  ye  seek  to  slay  me,  etc.  Their 
conduct,  therefore,  is  determined  by  an  entirely  different 
association  from  that  of  Jesus.  By  this  relation  of  drawing 
a  conclusion,  the  imperative  conception  of  iroidre  (Heng- 
stenberg)  is  excluded.  It  is  a  simple  statement  touching 
their  regular  course  of  action,  which  includes  that  desire  to 
slay  him,  but  is  not  exhausted  in  it  (Meyer). 

By  what  means  he  who  is  their  father  has  become  such, 
is  not  definitely  said,  at  first,  in  the  words  before  us.  But 
the  most  fit  thing,  is  to  understand  the  word  according  to 
the  analogy  of  similar  designations.  A  man  is  net  called 
re/cvov  cLTtoikeiaa-  ('  child  of  destruction ')  because  he  per- 
chance from  the  outset  was  determined  by  the  diraikeia 
('  destruction '),  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  bear 
the  character  and  fate  of  reKvov  dirwkelaa ;  but  because  he 
has  given  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  diruiXeia,  and 
hence  is  its  own.  Thus  the  Jews,  who  physically  indeed, 
but  not  ethically,  are  Abraham's  children,  are  in  the  latter 
sense  called  children  of  the  Father  whose  will  they  as  such 
do,  because  they  have  given  themselves  up  to  him,  and 
therefore  belong  to  him.     What  follows  confirms  this. 

(5.)  Verses  39-41a. 

If  we  combine  the  facts  that  they  on  the  one  hand  are 
indeed  children  of  Abraham,  ver.  37,  and  on  the  other 
hand  not,  but  the  children  of  another,  we  shall  evidently 
perceive  that  the  latter  relation  in  its  entire  extent  is  to  be 
understood  as  an  ethical  one.  If,  moreover,  it  be  ethical, 
it  is  then  a  free  one  as  to  its  establishment,  and  is  only  a 
limited  one  upon  the  basis  of  this  establishment. 

Veese  39. 

The  Jews  appeal  to  the  fatherhood  of  Abraham.  But, 
Jesus  replies,  their  actions  must  correspond  to  this.  'Eare 
(el  T€Kva  'Afipadfju  eVTe),  '  ye  are,'  is  too  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  manuscripts  K  B  D  L,  against  rjre,  to  be  possibly 
rejected,  and  that  the  less  the  more  striking  the  reading  is. 
Meyer  compares  Luke  xvii.  5  f.     The  sonship  in  Abraham 
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is  at  first  put  forward  ('  el  .  .  .  iare  ')  in  order  then  to  be 
refuted  by  their  deeds.  In  the  second  part  of  a  period  av 
is  lacking  more  frequently  in  later  Greek,  especially  with 
the  imperfect,  without  there  always  being  an  intention  to 
show  thereby  the  decision,  which  originally  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  omission  of  the  av} 

Verse  40. 

Their  actions,  however,  stand  in  the  sharpest  contradic- 
tion to  the  disposition  and  posture  which  agree  with  Abra- 
ham. The  course  of  thought  forms  a  syllogism:  ver.  39 
the  major  premise,  ver.  40  the  minor  premise:  But  now  ye 
seek  to  hill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth.  vAvQpwKov 
in  itself  has  no  emphasis  (against  Godet),  but  only  intro- 
duces what  follows :  not  any  chance  man,  but  a  man  who 
tells  them  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  he  has  learned 
from  God.  The  fact  that  dicoveiv  ('  to  hear ')  enters  in 
place  of  opav  ('  to  see '),  depends  upon  the  idea  of  the  truth, 
and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  genitive,  irapa  tov  6eov 
('from  God').  This  did  not  Abraham, — this  way  of  con- 
ceiving it,  directly  by  the  form  of  the  '  litotes,'  makes  the 
contrast  very  emphatic.  That  which  Jesus  here  has  in 
mind  is  not  Abraham's  hospitable  reception  of  the  angels 
(thus  Hengstenberg  and  Lampe),  which  would  be  very  distant 
and  be  too  isolated.  It  is  the  entire  bearing  of  Abraham : 
he  was  a  man  of  believing  obedience  ;  they  are  men  of 
opposition  to  God's  saving  revelation. 

Verse  41r>. 

In  consequence,  an  utterly  different  person  is  their 
father,  whose  works  they  do  ;  not :  they  are  to  do :  in  the 
imperative  sense  (Hengstenberg) ;  '  Your  father's,'  to  whom 
they  have  given  themselves  up ;  their  posture  is  determined 
by  this.  The  relationship  itself  was  freely  taken  up  by  them, 
but  they  are  now  bound  by  it  in  their  action.  The  reason 
for  the  iroieiv  ra  epya  ('  to  do  the  works  ')  lies  in  irarr)p 
('  father ').     Designedly,  the  action  or  the  mental  utterance, 

1  See  Winer,  Grammatih  des  neuteslamenlUchen  Sprachldioms,  §  42.  2,  7th 
ed.,  Leipzig  1367,  p.  2S6. 
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and  not  the  original  character  of  mind,  is  named  as  the 
necessary  result  of  their  relationship.  The  latter,  therefore, 
the  character  of  mind,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  mental 
utterance,  coincides  with  the  fact  of  the  relationship.  Hence 
it  is  the  same  whether  it  says,  they  are  the  children  of  the 
devil,  or  they  have  the  same  disposition  as  he.  For  Jesus 
soon  names  the  devil  to  them  directly  as  their  father.  The 
Jews  themselves  offer  the  occasion  for  this. 

(c.)  Verses  415-47. 

Jesus,  namely,  had  led  the  discourse  to  God.  He 
reproached  them  with  a  murderous  disposition,  combined 
with  a  contempt  for  the  truth,  and  that,  the  truth  coming 
from  God.  This  shows  who  their  father  is.  Thus  the  dis- 
course passes  over  to  the  relation  to  God.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  is  done  in  a  direct  way  in  the  next  words. 

Verse  41&. 

We  be  not  bom  of  fornication.  This  is  commonly  under- 
stood in  a  figurative  sense  of  idolatry  (for  example,  Lampe, 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Stier) :  our  relation  of  son- 
ship  to  God  is  not  rendered  impure  by  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  (or  thus  I  earlier) ;  we  do  not  spring  from  the  rela- 
tion of  Israel  to  another  god,  but  are  children  of  Israel  as 
the  wife  of  Jehovah — thus  agreeably  to  frequent  Old 
Testament  conception  and  designation.  But  the  preceding 
denial  of  their  relationship  as  children  to  Abraham  requires 
the  contrasted  reference  to  this  as  the  nearest  conception  of 
the  word.  Therefore  it  is :  not  from  whoredom  of  Sarah's 
with  some  one  else  (thus  Meyer).  Indeed  they  boast 
themselves,  with  emphasis,  of  their  relation  of  descent  to 
Abraham  :  17/ietcr  ('  we '). 

They  proceed :  We  have  one  father,  God.  They  can  pass 
from  Abraham  to  God,  not  by  now  letting  Abraham  fall  out 
of  consideration  (Meyer),  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  their  sonship  in  God  is  mediated  by  their  sonship 
in  Abraham.  For  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  Were  they  then  not  the  sons  of  Abraham,  but 
of  some  other  human  father,  they  would  also  not  be  the 

LUTH.  II.  T  JOHN. 
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children  of  God.  They  are  the  latter,  because  they  are  the 
former.  They  say,  moreover :  One,  because  in  the  other 
case  they  would  be  God's  sons  only  nominally,  not  really. 
They  profess  to  be  the  latter.  In  the  former  case,  they  would 
have  no  right  or  propriety  in  the  claim;  they  would  have 
two  fathers,  a  real  one — not  God — and  an  alleged  one. 
All  this  other  view  they  deny :  they  have  only  '  one,' 
Jehovah,  in  name  and  in  fact.  Such  is  the  due  understand- 
ing of  eva  irarepa  e^o/xev  (£  we  have  one  father ').  These 
words  do  not  mean :  God  alone,  and  no  strange  god,  is  our 
father  (De  Wette),  which  must  read  fiovov  top  6ebv  irarepa 
e%ofjLev.  Nor  do  they  mean :  we  have  all  the  one  father 
(Baumgarten-Crusius,  Stier),  for  the  second  clause  is  only 
a  positive  repetition  of  the  first,  and  is  intended  to  exclude 
Tropvda  ('  fornication '),  and  to  portray  the  speakers  as 
children  of  pure  marriage.  This  expresses  the  same  opinion 
as  what  preceded.  Because  they,  as  part  of  the  history  of 
salvation,  are  children  of  the  covenant,  they  think  they 
also  actually  are  such. 

Verse  42. 

Jesus  offers  them  the  actual,  that  is,  the  ethical  test. 
The  token  of  relationship  is  lacking ;  for  they  do  not  love 
him,  who  is  from  God.  He  proceeded  forth  from  God — 
iyco  ('  I ')  with  emphasis  and  consciousness  of  his  right — 
essentially  and  personally ;  real  tjkw  ('  and  I  come ')  is  the 
result :  and  am  now  here ;  he  had  his  vocation  also  from 
God.  Thus,  in  agreement  with  the  New  Testament  use 
of  epxeaOat  ('  to  come '),  iX.i]\v9a  ('  I  came ')  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  e^rfkOov  ('  I  proceeded  forth ').  From 
this  also  is  ovSe  ('  neither ')  to  be  explained ;  not  from  the 
twofold  possibility,  of  having  come  from  a  third  person  or 
from  himself  (Meyer).  It  is  occasioned  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  e£e/>xeo-0at  ('  to  proceed  forth  ')  with  ep^eadat  ('  to 
come '),  of  the  going  forth  from  God  with  the  coming  out 
in  his  calling.  These  two  points,  moreover,  constituted  the 
idea  of  sonship.  Jesus  therefore  designates  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  full  extent  of  the  notion.  They  reject 
his  self-revelation  in  the  word,  and  can  do  nothing  else, 
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because  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil.       This  is  the 
progress  of  the  next  verse. 

Verse  43. 

Because  they  are  both  so  foreign  to  each  other,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  do  not  understand  his  discourse.  Why 
do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Because  ye  cannot  hear 
my  word,  The  form  of  question  and  answer  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  increasing  animation  (Meyer).  AaXtd  designates 
the  speech  more  from  the  side  of  the  act  and  the  form, 
without  the  sense  of  contempt  it  had  at  an  earlier  period ; 
X0700-  designates  the  word  from  the  side  of  the  contents. 
They  do  not  understand  the  former, — ryivwcnceTe  in  the 
sense  of  the  internal  appropriation,  according  to  the  Biblical 
use  of  language, — that  they  had  shown  clearly  enough. 
For  they  cannot.  All  the  emphasis  rests  on  ov  Svvaade 
('  ye  cannot ').  Jesus  denies  to  them  the  inward  moral 
possibility.  They  lack  the  moral  presupposition  for  it, 
namely,  the  right  inward  moral  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
messenger.  Our  whole  previous  treatment  of  the  context, 
and  the  words  themselves,  show  that  this  is  the  subject 
treated  of,  and  not  a  natural  necessary  incapability  in  the 
sense  of  dualism  (Hilgenfeld).  If  a  dualistic  view  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  these  words,  the  non-understanding  would 
be  more  correctly  named  as  the  first  result,  and  the  thereby 
conditioned  non-reception  of  Jesus'  word  as  the  further  result. 
The  more  physical  point  would  have  necessarily  preceded  the 
more  ethical  one.     The  case,  however,  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

Verse  44. 

They  cannot,  because  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil, 
so  that  accordingly  their  willing  stands  in  analogy  with 
this  their  association.  'Tfieta-  (c  ye ')  in  contrast  to  iya> 
('  I ')  in  ver.  42  :  '  I  proceeded  forth  from  God  ;  ye  have  the 
devil  for  your  father.'  It  is  arbitrary  to  refer  this  word  to 
Israel  in  general,  and  thence  to  determine  the  relation  of 
John's  gospel  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  Judaism  j1  or  to 

1  Baur,    Vorksungen  iiber  Neutestamentliche   Theologie,  Hamburg  1864, 
p.  391  f. 
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explain  it  from  Gnosticism,  and  thence  to  conclude  that 
John's  gospel  holds  the  view  of  a  ruling  dualism  (Hilgen- 
feld,  Volkrnar,  Keini).  The  words  are  completely  explained 
by  the  progress  of  the  discourse,  and  by  the  Old  Testament 
view  which  lies  at  its  base. 

Since  6  SidfioXoo-  ('  the  devil ')  is  here  contrasted  with 
6  6e6a  ('  God  '),  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  former  is 
meant  by  Christ  quite  as  exactly  as  the  latter  (against 
Baumgarten-Crusius,1  Schleiermacher2).  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  give  the  thought  this 
expression.  The  Jews  are  in  many  passages  called  children 
of  whoredom  or  idolatry,  or  children  of  Belial,  Deut.  xiii.  1 4  ; 
children  of  transgression,  and  seed  of  lying,  Isa.  lvii.  3,  4. 
The  moral  sphere,  the  spiritual  power  to  which  the  Israelites 
belong,  is  at  first  still  named  neutrally  and  not  yet  desig- 
nated personally.  The  fact  that  6  Bcdj3o\oo-  regularly 
appears  for  this  in  the  New  Testament,  depends  upon  the 
progress  in  the  history  of  salvation.  The  personal  mani- 
festation of  lying  in  sin,  stands  opposed  to  the  personally 
revealed  word  of  God.3  Substantially,  then,  what  Jesus 
here  says  and  what  the  Old  Testament  says  do  not  differ. 
But  there  is,  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  the  history,  a 
greater  defmiteness  of  knowledge,  and  conditioned  upon 
tins  a  greater  defmiteness  of  expression. 

These  words  no  more  rest  on  Gnostic  dualism  than  do 
like  statements  and  reproaches  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  the  complaint  of  all  the  prophets :  God  has  brought  up 
children  for  himself;  but  they  have  fallen  away  from  him. 
Thus  they  have  become  the  children  of  another.  They 
have  done  this  by  a  fellowship  of  will,  into  which  they 
have  entered,  and  from  which  their  willing  and  their  con- 
duct now  has  received  its  necessary  ethical  character.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  said  :  Ye  are  of  the  father,  namely, 
the  devil.      The  view  that   tov   SiafioXov   ('  of  the  devil ') 

1  Baiimgarten-Crusius,  Theologische  Auslegung  der  Johanneischen  Schriften, 
Jena  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

2  Schleiermacher,  Das  Leben  Jem,  Berlin  1864,  p.  338  f. 

3  Compare  Hofmann,  Der  Sckriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i. 
p.  441. 
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depends  upon  tov  Ttarpoo-  ('  of  the  father '),  and  that  the 
evangelist  shared  the  Gnostic  notion  that  the  god  of  the 
Jews  is  the  father  of  the  devil  (Hilgenfield,  also  Volkmar), 
needs  no  refutation,  in  spite  of  Lachmann's  authority.  The 
evangelist  knows  only  two  potencies :  God  and  the  devil. 
If  the  Jews  are  not  God's  children,  they  are  the  devil's 
children,  for  they  have  chosen  him  for  their  father.  Some 
middle  thing  would,  besides,  not  fit  at  all  into  the  context. 

Their  relation  as  the  devil's  children  reveals  itself  also  now 
in  the  actual  result :  that  they  act  according  to  the  will  of  the 
devil,  not  in  consequence  of  an  external  compulsion  or  of 
one  arising  from  necessity  of  nature,  but  of  their  own  free 
will :  6ek€T6,  ye  will.  With  conscious  determination  they 
put  themselves  at  the  service  of  his  eTridv/xlac  ('  lusts ')  : 
the  will  of  the  devil  is  thus  designated,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate it  as  one  consisting  in  the  motion  of  desire,  namely, 
in  the  desire  which  is  hostile  to  God.  In  this  the  hostility 
to  Jesus  is  thought  of.  Hence  murderous  disposition  and 
hatred  of  the  truth  are  named  as  the  two  characteristics  of 
Satan.  From  the  very  beginning,  through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  salvation,  these  two  factors  proceed  in  union  with 
each  other,  against  God,  whose  meat  and  whose  gift  is  the 
life,  and  whose  revelation  is  the  truth.  Thus  have  the 
two  united  against  Jesus,  who  is  the  appearance  of  the  life 
and  of  the  truth.  The  church  of  Jesus  must  also  have  the 
same  experience  (compare  1  John  iii.  13  ff.,  ii.  22,  iv.  1  ff.), 
and  in  the  Revelation  hostile  power  and  delusive  lying  are 
throughout  named  as  the  characteristics  of  the  diabolic 
opposition  to  the  church,  or  of  anti-Christianity. 

When  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
the  necessary  thought  to  supply  is :  namely,  since  there 
were  men  (against  Baumgarten-Crusius  and  Bruckner). 
That  also  was  his  doing,  that  he  brought  man  into  death. 
In  this  is  named  a  lasting  conduct  towards  men  (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius), which  he  began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  humanity.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  to  point 
to  Cain's  fratricide  (thus  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Hilgenfeld), 
but  to  the  first  man.  For  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  murderer 
since  men  have  existed.     Therefore  we  are  here  reminded 
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that  he  brought  the  very  first  man  by  sin  into  death 
(Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Maier, 
Meyer,  Hofrnann,1  Godet,  Lechler,2  Hahn3).  Such  is  the 
manner  of  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Jesus.  It  proves 
that  they  belong  to  the  devil. 

The  other  point  is  his  hatred  for  the  truth.  Here  too 
earrj/cev  ('  he  stood ')  does  not  in  the  first  instance  denote  a 
fact,  but  a  continuing  state  of  being.  It  is  true  that  since 
Augustine  (Vulgate  :  '  stetit,'  '  he  stood  '),  especially  on  the 
part  of  systematic  theologians,  and  even  also,  at  least 
approximately,  of  Martensen,4  Thomasius,5  and  Philippi,6 
it  is  common  to  see  in  these  words  the  declaration  of  the 
fall  of  Satan.  Luther's  translation  also  :  '  has  not  stood 
against'  includes  as  contrast :  but  has  fallen  before  it,  as  if 
it  said  eiaT^Ket.  "Ean-jKa  has  an  intransitive  and  present 
meaning :  I  stand  ;  compare  Acts  xxvi.  2  2 — this  is  erro- 
neously cited  by  Stier7  as  a  confirmation  of  the  preterite 
explanation,  and  explained :  I  have  held  myself,  maintained 
myself,  whereas  it  only  says :  I  stand ;  Eom.  v.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  1;  Rev.  iii.  20.  So  then  also  here.  It  is  not:  he 
continues  not  in  the  truth,  as  if  he  should  be  again  won 
unto  it  by  God  (Olshausen),  or  as  if  his  fall  were  to  be 
thought  as  a  continuous  one  (De  Wette).  It  is  simply : 
he  has  not  his  station  in  the  truth,  to  which  we  must  add  : 
but  in  falsehood.  The  fall  of  Satan  is  then  only  the 
necessary  presupposition  of  this  his  present  state  (Meyer). 

The  two  sentences  with  a\i]9ei.a  ('truth')  are  so  dis- 
tinguished that  the  former  denies  the  '  status  in  veritate ' 
('  position  in  truth,'  Bengel) ;  the  latter,  the  truthful  dispo- 
sition (De  Wette).  The  former,  that  his  dwelling-place  is 
not  in  the  realm  of  objective  truth,  is  confirmed  by  the 
latter,    that    he    lacks    the   truth   inwardly   and   ethically. 

1  Hoftnann,  Der  SchriftLeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  pp.  418,  478 f. 

2  Lechler,  Studien  und  Kritiktn,  1854,  p.  S14  f. 

3  Hahn,  Die  Theologie  des  Neaen  Testamentes,  Leipzig  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

4  Martensen,  Die  Christliche  Dogmatik,  Berlin  1856,  p.  182. 

5  Thomasius,    Christi  Person  und   Werk,  2d  ed.,  Erlangen  1856,   vol.  i. 
p.  294. 

6  Philippi,  Kirkliche  Glauhenslehre,  Stuttgart  1859,  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 

7  Stier,  Reden  Jtsu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  458. 
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After  our  previous  remarks  as  to  i)  dXijdeia,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion how  we  are  to  take  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  truth  as 
a  rule  (De  Wette),  as  the  truth  as  the  rightly-formed  correct 
state  of  being.     It  is  therefore  the  right  relation  to  God. 

Hence  aXrjOeia,  the  first  and  the  second  time,  though  one 
thing,  is  still  of  necessity  as  different  (against  Stier1  in 
spite  of  his  supplementary  excuse)  as  that  which  is  external 
and  that  which  is  internal.  The  first  time  the  devil  is 
considered  as  being  in  it,  and  the  second  time  it  is  con- 
sidered as  being  in  him.  In  the  former,  it  is  the  form  and 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  one  stands ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
the  internal,  ethical  state  of  being,  as  character  and  conduct. 
The  fact  that  he  lacks  the  second  is  the  reason  for  his 
necessarily  going  without  the  first.  This,  therefore,  is  not 
based  on  the  condition  in  which  he  perchance  from  the 
outset  was  created,  but  in  his  direction  of  will,  and  hence 
in  his  own  conduct.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  how  much 
right  Frommann  and  Hilgenfeld  have  to  declare  that  a  fall 
of  the  devil  is  excluded  by  the  passage  before  us.  Yet  his 
fall  certainly  is  not  taught  here,  since  the  interest  in  hand 
was  a  different  one.  In  this  the  Jews  are  like  him.  They 
must  lose  the  aXrj0eia  which  is  in  Jesus,  because  they  lack 
the  proper  inward  bearing  towards  God.2 

The  lying  habit  of  the  devil  in  his  utterances  is  some- 
thing necessary,  because  it  is  his  substance :  etc  rwu  ISicou 
('  of  his  own ')  with  emphasis.  Lying  is  not  for  him  some- 
thing accidental,  external,  foreign,  but  his  own  contents. 
It  is  essential  to  him  to  be  a  liar ;  and  accordingly, 
whosoever  is  a  liar  is  his  son.  He  is  'pater  cuiusvis 
mendacis '  ('  of  every  liar ').  This  is  certainly  the  due 
understanding  of  the  passage,  with  Bengel,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Meyer,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  and  against  both 
Hilgenfeld's  adventurous  and  grammatically  impossible 
reference  to  BidfioXoo-  (e  devil '),  and  Bruckner's  reference 
to  yjrevSoa-  ('  lie ').  The  same  thing  accordingly  will  now 
also  be  the  case  with  the  Jews. 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  459. 

2  Compare  on  this  passage,  Hofmann,  Dei'  Schrtftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrd- 
lingen  IS 57,  vol.  i.  p.  418  f. 
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Verse  45. 

If  moral  obliquity  has  become  their  inner  nature,  it  is 
essential  and  necessary  for  them  to  reject  Jesus'  word  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  word  of  truth.  For  it  is  '  his ' 
word.  'Eyeb  Be  ('  and  I '),  he  begins,  emphatically  (Bengel, 
Meyer),  in  contrast  to  the  devil :  he  is  the  liar ;  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  speak  the  truth.  In  this  the  height  as  well  as 
the  certainty  of  his  self-consciousness  expresses  itself,  which 
had  no  reply  to  fear.  He  knows  that  his  person  has  not 
a  merely  relative  importance,  but  that  it  forms  the  contrast 
to  the  universal  principle  of  evil.  But  for  this  very  reason 
they  do  not  believe  in  him.  In  these  words  Jesus  utters 
a  word  of  judgment  against  them.  For  herein  it  appears 
that  they  have  fallen  under  judgment.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  word  of  the  strongest  reproof:  it  should  and  could 
be  otherwise.  Their  unbelief  and  their  hatred  for  the 
truth  has  no  justifying  reason  in  Jesus.  They  must  bear 
him  witness  that  they  cannot  bring  against  him  any  moral 
reproach. 

Verse  46. 

'Afiaprla  means  sin,  as  it  always  does,  not  untruth,  error 
(for  example,  Bengel),  or  frivolous  deception  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  Commonly,  it  is  thus  explained :  because  he  is 
without  sin,  he  speaks  the  truth,  because  he  then  also  is 
without  lying  (for  example,  Meyer) ;  or  also  because  he 
then  is  a  certain  organ  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  impar- 
tation  of  the  truth  (Liicke) ;  or  because  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  rests  upon  the  purity  of  the  will  (De  Wette). 
The  two  latter  explanations  are  beyond  doubt  erroneous ; 
for  both  would  be  as  foreign  to  this  passage  as  they  would 
be  foreign  to  the  ruling  habit  of  the  fourth  gospel  to  trace 
Jesus'  preaching  back  to  his  ante-temporal  and  constant 
relation  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  (compare  Meyer  and 
Bruckner).  Against  the  former  explanation,  however,  Hof- 
mann1   also   rightly   emphasizes   for   the  understanding  of 

1  Hofrnann,  Dtr  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1S59,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  33. 
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these  words  the  whole  context  of  the  discourse  ;  Jesus 
appeals  to  the  bearing  of  his  opponents  themselves  towards 
him  :  '  you  do  not  oppose  to  me  a  charge  of  sin.  I  say 
rightly  therefore,  that  ye  do  not  believe  on  me,  just  because 
I  speak  the  truth.'  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  dfiapTta  '  can  only  mean  sin  of  word  and  not  sin  of 
deed.'  The  word  reads  as  general,  embracing  the  whole 
genus  of  sin,  from  which  then  in  the  application  with 
dXTJdeia  the  denial  of  the  species  is  made  especially 
prominent. 

The  discourse  therefore  proceeds,  not  in  the  form  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  (thus  commonly),  but  of  distinction 
in  the  application.  If,  moreover,  Jesus,  because  without 
sin,  is  also  without  lying,  if  his  word  therefore  be  irrefut- 
ably the  truth,  then  the  difficulty  is  in  them  alone,  and  in 
their  moral  impurity.  Thus  they  are  convicted,  they  who 
boast  their  property  in  God  as  Abraham's  children,  of  lack- 
ing entirely  the  ethical  fellowship  of  God,  and  accordingly 
of  being  the  property  of  the  realm  and  the  prince  of  the 
contrary  moral  principle.  It  is  proved  to  them  that  in  this 
alone  lies  the  reason  for  their  unbelief  and  for  their  hostility 
to  Jesus.  Hereby  they  are  completely  condemned,  since 
Jesus,  directly  by  their  unbelief,  is  proved  to  be  the  abso- 
lute truth. 

I  say  absolute  truth.  For  the  notion  that  his  sinlessness 
was  only  relative  and  not  absolute  (Meyer),  is  a  thought 
that  at  least  may  be  misunderstood.  The  fact  that  he  was 
tempted  and  could  have  sinned — which,  however,  is  but  an 
abstract  possibility — shows  only  that  his  morality,  which 
consisted  in  full  obedience,  was  at  the  same  time  his  own 
free  act.  If,  moreover,  in  that  which  he  suffered  he 
'  learned '  (Heb.  v.  8)  obedience,  he  learned  it  even  in  the 
fact  that  he  exercised  it,  without  at  any  time  or  in  any  way 
failing  to  exercise  it.  As  in  him,  who  became  man,  the 
absolute  life  appeared,  so  in  him,  who  was  compassed  with 
infirmity  (Heb.  v.  2),  appeared  absolute  sinlessness.  That 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Jesus :  absolute  substance  in  earthly 
and  human  reality.  If  any  one  appeals  to  Mark  x.  18,  we 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  Jesus  does  not  say :  I  am  not 
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good  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  saying  is  a  pedagogical 
one. 

With  the  words  rlcr  i%  vfxwv  k.t.X.  ('  which  of  you,  etc.'), 
Jesus  appeals  to  their  own  conduct ;  they  know  of  no 
reproach  they  can  lay  upon  him ;  and  even  now  they  are 
silent  at  the  provoking  question.  Yet  this  their  ignorance 
or  silence  is  in  itself  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  and  his 
word  are  sacred  truth.  It  is  true,  he  appeals  to  their 
conscience,  which  must  give  testimony  for  him.  But  the 
thing  he  bases  himself  on  is  still  always  his  absolute  con- 
sciousness. In  the  case  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament, 
all  proof,  all  assurance,  in  the  last  resort  rests  only  on  his 
'I' ; — the  case  is  the  same  with  Jesus.  "When  he,  in  ver. 
42  above,  proves  that  they  have  not  God  as  their  Father, 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  do  not  love  him,  for  he  is 
the  Son,  the  demonstration  rests  entirely  upon  the  truth 
of  this  declaration.  Jesus  has  no  higher  place  of  appeal 
than  his  self-testification,  and  can  substantiate  it  only  by 
it  itself.  Nothing  further  can  be  done  for  him,  who  will 
not  and  cannot  believe  in  him  on  account  of  his  word  and 
of  his  self-witness  in  general. 

Verse  47. 

Hence :  if  they  were  from  God,  they  must  have  heard 
and  understood  God's  word,  namely,  as  such.  The  circum- 
stance that  they  do  not  understand  and  accept  it,  serves  as 
a  proof  that  they  are  not  God's  children.  '  To  be  from  God  ' 
designates  the  inner  moral  propriety.  This  statement  has 
as  its  presupposition  the  thought  that  his  word  is  the  very 
word  of  God,  that  he  is  God's  Son,  and  hence  cannot  offer 
a  proof  outside  of  himself,  but  only  in  himself  and  from 
himself. 

Verses  43-59. 

Jesus  has  thus  uncovered  the  last  ethical  root  of  their 
unbelief.  From  this  he  will  now  pass  to  the  future,  which 
they  have  to  expect  upon  the  ground  of  this  their  present. 
For  if  he,  because  absolutely  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
salvation  and  the  truth  of  life,  in  consequence  therefore 
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bears  all  the  future  decreed  in  himself,  and  if  they  reject 
him,  then,  with  the  present  blessing  and  relation  of  salva- 
tion, they  also  reject  all  the  future  of  salvation. 

Verse  48. 

The  Jews  had  understood  very  well,  that  he  in  the  last 
resort  appealed  for  the  truth  of  his  declarations  solely  to 
himself.  That  seems  to  them  an  unbearable  assumption, 
one  that  deserves  alike  scorn  and  indignation.  Their 
passionate  words  in  this  verse  combine  these  two  feelings ; 
and  both  refer  to  the  assumption  of  Jesus.  When  they  call 
him  a  Samaritan,  it  is  hardly  in  the  sense  of  '  heresy '  (thus 
commonly,  also  Meyer,  Hengstenberg),  but  in  the  thought 
that  unbearable  assumption  is  the  special  quality  of  the 
Samaritan.  It  was  an  assumption  when  the  Samaritan 
rejected  Jerusalem  and  Abraham's  pure  descent,  and  put 
Gerizim  and  himself  in  its  place.  And  Jesus  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  in  that  he  rejected  them  all  and  esteemed 
himself  alone.  Jesus'  assumption,  however,  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Samaritans,  that  it  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  which  flows  from 
diabolic  influence:  Sat/ioviov  e^eia  ('thou  hast  a  devil'). 
And  they  are  right  in  this,  if  Jesus  be  not  God's  son.  But 
if  he  be  God's  Son,  the  Jews  have  reviled  him.  They  did 
it,  because  according  to  their  opinion  he  reviled  in  Abra- 
ham's race  God  their  Father,  by  his  diabolical,  God-hostile 
assumption. 

Verse  49. 

He  justifies  himself  against  this  charge.  'Eyco  ('  I ')  and 
vfieia  ('  ye ')  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  but  not  as  if 
Jesus  returned  the  Jews'  charge  of  being  possessed  with  a 
devil.  That  would  have  to  be,  not  iya>  .  .  .  ovk  ('  I  .  .  . 
not '),  but  ovk  .  .  .  iy<o  (c  not  .  .  .  I ') ;  Meyer  against  Liicke. 
But  iyco  introduces  the  twofold  sentence  with  a  negative 
and  a  positive  side,  and  then  vixela  is  put  over  against  this : 
I  have  not  a  devil,  but  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  dishonour 
me.  He  is  not  actuated  by  a  God-hostile  spirit,  but  his 
speaking  and  action  are  directed  alone  to  the  purpose  of 
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defending  the  cause  of  God  his  Father.  He  did  this  even 
in  the  thing  for  which  the  Jews  revile  him.  For  in  that 
he  confesses  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the 
other  hand  denies  to  them  the  being  children  of  God,  he 
defends  God's  honour. 

In  return  for  such  honouring  of  God,  he  receives  from 
them  the  reward,  that  they  dishonour  him.  Kal  ('  and ')  is 
intended  to  designate  this  contrast,1  and  not  to  serve  the 
pure  opposition  between  '  I '  and  '  ye '  (against  De  Wette). 
Since,  moreover,  they  revile  him,  who  yet  seeks  only  God's 
honour,  their  reviling  strikes  at  God  himself.  Thus  they 
only  show  again  how  right  he  was,  when  he  said  that  they 
were  not  the  children  of  God. 

Verse  50. 

If  he  be  thus  reviled  unjustly,  he  will  still  be  justified 
in  contrast  with  those  who  revile  him.  But  it  is  not  He 
who  will  procure  justification  for  himself.  God  will  do  it, 
and  will  judge  between  him  and  them.  This  is  the  course 
of  the  thought,  and  not,  as  De  Wette  wishes:  I  have 
complained  of  dishonouring,  not  perchance  from  ambition, 
etc.  A  turn  like  that  would  require  a  contrast  to  c  am- 
bition '  and  not  to  '  I.'  That  iyco  ('  I '),  however,  is  empha- 
sized, is  clear  even  from  its  precedence :  I  seek  not  my 
own  glory,  etc.  ;  another  will  do  that.  "Eariv  6  tflTwv, 
there  is  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth.  The  discourse  pro- 
ceeds by  means  of  a  middle  thought  which  at  once  supplies 
itself.  If  they  revile  him,  namely,  with  injustice,  that 
must  be  revealed,  a  Bo^d^eaOac  ('  being  glorified ')  must  be 
granted  to  him.  He  can  leave  this  ho^d^eaOai  safely  to 
his  Father;  He  will  care  for  it,  because  Jesus  is  leading 
His  cause  alone.  God  will  judge.  Thus  too  Baumgarten- 
Crusius. 

Verse  51. 

Wherein  will  this  justification  consist  ?  Wherein  else 
than  in  its  being  revealed  that  the  blessing  and  the  future 
of  salvation  are  decreed  in  him,  and  attached  to  his  person  ? 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  43  f. 
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Bauingarten-Crusius  (and  Meyer)  also  rightly  takes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sentences  in  this  way,  against  the  majority  of 
commentators,  who  do  not  connect  this  thought  directly 
with  what  precedes  (Liicke),  hut  let  it  be  addressed  after  a 
pause  either  to  the  believes  (De  Wette,  Godet)  or  to  the 
multitude  in  general  (Tholuck).  If,  moreover,  this  issue  of 
his  calling  be  his  glorification  and  his  justification,  it  will 
at  the  same  time  be  unto  judgment  for  those  over  against 
whom  he  is  thus  justified.  They  forfeit  this  future  of 
salvation. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  Jesus  in  this  places  the 
blessing  of  belief  before  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  his 
word  has  served  to  begin  a  relation  to  him,  and  will  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  relation.  Jesus  introduces 
this  saying  with  emphasis  :  d/irjv  dfirjv  k.t.X.  ('  verily,  verily, 
etc.'),  and  with  stress  upon  his  person  :  tov  ifxbv  \6yov  ('  my 
word ') — it  is  his  word  that  they  must  have  kept  (TTjp^a-rf), 
not  merely  in  heart  (Tholuck),  but  also  with  their  deeds. 
The  reward  for  it  is :  They  shall,  although  they  must  suffer 
death,  yet  in  their  real  life,  the  element  of  which  is  belief, 
have  no  experience  of  death.  He  will  in  eternity  not  die; 
not  perchance :  '  he  will  not  in  eternity  die '  (Kauffer,  com- 
pare Meyer).  It  is  the  first  negative  turn  of  the  previous 
saying  concerning  the  far)  alcovtocr  ('  eternal  life ').  He 
therefore  is  the  light  of  life,  to  cpcoa  ty]o-  %corjo-,  ver.  12.  He 
who  accepts  him  as  (f)£a  ('  light ')  will  have  £coij  (f  life ')  as 
the  fruit  of  it. 

Verse  52. 

Jesus  is  the  future  of  salvation  in  his  own  person.  But 
salvation  and  life  are  given  in  his  person  also  for  the  be- 
lievers of  the  Old  Testament :  vers.  52-56.  The  Jews  hold 
up  to  him  the  men  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  argu- 
ment against  his  declaration  that  salvation  is  absolutely 
bound  to  his  person,  and  that  it  consists  in  not  dying.  This 
argument  seems  to  them  so  palpable,  that  they  can  see  in 
Jesus'  words  only  a  senseless  overweening  pride,  and  there- 
fore a  confirmation  of  their  charge  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
demon :  vvv  iyvcoKa/iev  k.t.X.  ('  now  we  know,  etc.').   Abraham 
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and  the  prophets  are  dead.  They  understand  or  misinterpret 
Jesus'  promise  of  the  bodily  life.  When  they  put  the  verb 
yeveaOai  ('  to  taste ')  in  the  place  of  Oewpelv  ('  to  see '),  there 
is  no  substantial  difference  :  the  latter  designates  the  outward 
experience,  the  former  the  inward  life  in  the  feelings. 

Verse  53. 

Senseless,  they  desire  to  say,  is  the  lifting  up  of  Jesus 
above  all  of  these.  Hence  come  the  emphatic  av  and 
creavTov  ('thou'  and  'thyself'),  and  in  contrast  therewith 
the  separate  emphasizing  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  and  that 
the  prophets  are  dead. 

Verse  54. 

Jesus'  reply  now  follows,  and  first  his  reply  to  rlva  aeavrbv 
7roiela ;  ('  whom  makest  thou  thyself  ?').  He  does  not  make 
himself  anything.  Then  in  ver.  56  f.  we  find  the  reply  to 
the  holding  up  Abraham  before  him.  The  latter,  therefore, 
is  the  beginning  of  the  real  answer,  as  Baumgarten-Crusius 
rightly  saw ;  ver.  5  4  f.  only  forms  an  introduction  to  it. 
When  he  ascribes  to  himself  such  a  position  in  contrast  with 
Abraham,  etc. — Jesus  replies  at  first — it  is  not  he,  as  they 
see  him  in  the  flesh,  thought  of  for  himself  (e'7&>  .  .  . 
ifiavrov,  '  I . . .  myself '),  who  perchance  witnesses  boastingly 
unto  himself.  In  that  case  (idv  .  .  .  ho^da-co,  according  to 
N  B,  subjunctive  aorist)  his  honour  would  be  nothing.  But 
it  is  the  Father  who,  in  his  whole  manifestation  in  word 
and  deed,  gives  testimony  to  him,  and  they  would  and  must 
recognise  the  Father  in  this  testimony,  if  He  really,  as  they 
suppose,  were  their  God  (Oeba  t)fiwv)  in  the  exact  sense. 
They,  however,  only  say  that ;  in  truth,  they  have  not  entered 
into  that  relation  of  fellowship  with  Him  which  could  justify 
them  in  calling  Him  their  God. 

Verse  55. 

Kal  ovk  iyucoKare  avrov  ('  yet  ye  have  not  known  him '). 
These  words  certainly  do  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  nation  in 
general  and  of  all  ages,1  but  refer  merely  to  those  to  whom 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jem,  2d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  473. 
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Jesus  here  speaks,  because  they  at  once  denote  not  simply 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge  given  with  the 
fellowship.  The  notion  that  Jesus  denies  to  them  his  Father 
as  God,  because  the  demiurge  is  their  God,  may  be  left  to 
Hilgenfeld,1  who  thinks  he  must  despair  of  a  natural  exposi- 
tion of  onr  gospel.  Those  Jews  therefore  have  not  known 
God  upon  the  basis  of  a  fellowship  with  him  (ovk  iyvooKare, 
'  have  not  known ') :  he,  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  knows  the 
Father,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  merely  historical  knowledge, 
but  in  the  sense  of  essential  fellowship.  When  the  Jews 
declare  that  they  stand  in  such  a  close  relation  to  God,  they 
lie ;  Jesus  would,  like  them,  lie  if  he  should  not  say  this  of 
himself.  This  expresses  his  absolute  self-certainty.  It  rests, 
however,  on  the  fellowship  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  with 
God,  in  his  calling.  When  Jesus  says  of  himself,  olSa  ('  I 
know '),  and  not  eyvco/ca,  it  is  perhaps  intentional.  For  his 
knowledge  does  not  rest  on  a  fellowship  appointed  at  a  certain 
time,  but  is  a  thing  absolutely  existing  and  certain.  The  one 
who  is  so  absolutely  sure  in  himself  calls  them  liars;  they 
say  they  are  God's,  and  are  not  his,  but  the  devil's.  Thus  he 
vindicates  himself  against  them  in  judgment  and  in  self- 
testification.  Upon  this  now  rests  the  answer  which  he  has 
to  give  them. 

Veese  56. 

Jesus  now  turns  himself  to  the  other  point,  the  one  really 
intended.  The  Jews  appealed  against  him  to  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant.  To  this  now 
he  replies,  as  we  have  seen,  that  also  for  the  believers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  salvation  was  connected  with  his  person. 
This  is  the  substance  of  ver.  56  :  your  father  Abraham,  of 
whom  you  boast,  and  to  whom  you  appeal  against  me,  com- 
pare ver.  39,  rejoiced  that  he  should2  see  my  day.  Jesus'  day 
is  the  day  of  his  appearance — Luke  xvii.  2  2,  of  the  second 
coming,  because  looking  from  the  New  Testament  time  of 
salvation  into  the  future ; — here,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 

1  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangdium  und  die  Brieft  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begrif  dargestdlt,  Halle  1849,  p.  158. 

2  On  i'va,  compare  vol.  i.  p.  29  f. 
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New  Testament  appearance,  because  looking  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  day  of  Christ  the  promised  one  was  Abraham's  joy, 
because  the  promise  of  the  salvation,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
He  brought,  was  his  joy.  The  thing  in  question  is  this 
spiritual  joy.  We  therefore  have  to  think  of  the  promises 
which  were  imparted  to  Abraham,  and  which  connected  the 
salvation  of  the  future  with  his  seed.  When  Jesus  in 
i)ya\XidaaTo  ('  rejoiced ')  speaks  of  this  joy  as  a  historical 
fact,  we  are  not  simply  to  assume  it  as  a  fact,  but  to  expect 
its  express  testification  in  the  Scriptures  (against  Meyer). 
In  that  case,  we  must,  with  Hofmann,1  refer  to  Gen.  xvii. 
17.  The  laughing  there  mentioned  is  certainly  the  expres- 
sion of  his  joyful  surprise  at  God's  promise.  For  the  pro- 
mised son  was  to  him  not  merely  a  son  of  his  flesh,  but  the 
beginning  and  the  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
In  the  beginning  his  belief  had  the  whole  thing  promised, 
in  Isaac  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  rejoiced  at  the  day  of 
salvation,  in  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  day  of  the  birth  of  his 
son. 

When  the  discourse  proceeds :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad,  should  this  transfer  us  to  an  entirely  different  sphere, 
into  the  time  of  the  post-terrestrial  life  of  Abraham,  seeing 
that  it  is  only  the  fulfilling  of  what  had  just  been  said, 
and  expressly  refers  back  to  it  ?  Most  later  commentators 
understand  it  of  an  event  in  the  post-terrestrial  '  paradisaic ' 
condition  of  Abraham,  concerning  which  Jesus  has,  and  here 
gives,  information  (Lampe,  Lucke,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Ebrard,  Godet,  I  earlier),  and  they  appeal  at  the  same 
time,  say  to  the  appearance  of  Elijah  and  Moses  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration.  It  is,  however,  in  itself  impro- 
bable, because  without  analogy,  that  Jesus  should  speak  of 
such  a  supra-terrestrial  single  occurrence ;  and  the  words  cor- 
respond too  exactly  to  what  directly  precedes,  for  us  not  to 
keep  to  the  same  reference,  if  it  only  be  possible.  Before 
this  the  thing  treated  of  was  a  joy  which  was  awakened  in 

1  Hofmann,  Weissagung  tind  Erfullung  im  alien  und  im  neuen  Testament?, 
Kordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  f.  ;  Der  Schriftbeweis,  Nbrdlingen  1860,  vol. 
ii.  part  ii.  p.  303  f. 
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Abraham  by  the  promise  of  his  son  as  the  seed  of  salvation  ; 
now,  the  realization  of  the  joy  must  have  as  its  object  the 
realization  of  that  promise  in  the  birth  of  his  son.  Most  of 
the  older  commentators  remained  firm  in  this  reference  to 
an  occurrence  within  his  earthly  life  (Chrysostom,  Theophy- 
lact,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Calov),  and  Hofmann,  as  above 
cited,  has  rightly  returned  to  this  view. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  think  of  a  mere  inward  certainty 
of  belief  (Luther,1  and  similarly  Bengel),  or  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  xviii.  ('  the  Logos,'  Heng- 
stenberg),  or  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  the  type  of  the 
sacrifice  and  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Chrysostom, 
Grotius);  this  is  all  arbitrary.  We  must  refer  to  the  birth 
of  Isaac  (Hofmann2),  in  which  Abraham  saw  (elSev)  the  pro- 
mise of  the  seed  of  salvation  fulfilled  in  a  way  at  once  a 
foundation  and  a  pledge,  and  which  Abraham  hailed  joyfully 
(i^dpTj) ;  this  his  joyful  mood  expressing  itself  in  the  giving 
of  the  name  Isaac.  ElSev  /cal  e^dpr)  ('  saw  and  rejoiced ') 
does  not  imply  that  it  was  the  full  realization  of  the  hope 
which  Abraham  knew,  and  therefore  after  his  death  (thus  I 
earlier) ;  but  it  is  simply  the  beginning  of  it  which  is  meant 
by  this,  just  as  the  preceding  joy  of  Abraham  referred  to 
that  beginning.  Jesus  does  not  intend  to  prove  that  Abraham 
found  full  life  in  him,  but  that  he  connected  salvation  with 
his  person.  Yet  he  proves  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  dis- 
plays how  Abraham's  joy  referred  to  the  promise  of  the 
Messianic  salvation  in  the  promise  of  his  seed.  In  this 
Jesus  presupposes  that  this  Messianic  salvation  is  given  in 
his,  Jesus',  person,  that  he,  Jesus,  is  the  promised  Christ. 
It  is  the  same  '  petitio  principii '  ('  begging  of  the  question ') 
that  we  meet  so  often  in  Jesus'  self-testification. 

Verse  57. 
What  he  has  said  of  himself,  he  can  say  of  himself,  because 

1  Luther,  Sermon  on  Genesis  xxii.  18;  Werle,  Erlangen  edition  1829, 
vol.  xix.  p.  14. 

2  Hofmann,  Weissagung  unci  Erfilllung  im  alten  unci  im  neuen  Testamente, 
Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  f. ;  Der  Schriftbemis,  Nordlingen  1860,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  303  f. 

LUTH.  U.  TJ  JOHN. 
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he  has  come  into  the  world  from  a  state  of  being  with  God. 
In  thus  at  the  close  coming  to  speak  of  this  point,  he  has 
thereby  completed  the  circle  of  the  points  lying  in  the  idea 
of  the  vloa  tov  6eov  {'  Son  of  God ').  The  verse  before  us 
offers  the  occasion  given  him  for  this  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  wrested  his  words.  If  Abraham  saw  the 
day  of  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  of  Jesus,  then  Jesus,  they 
argue,  must  have  lived  at  that  time.  And  yet  he  is  not 
fifty  years  old.  This  statement  does  not  give  any  basis  for 
a  conclusion  as  to  his  age  (Irenasus,1  following  the  tradition 
of  the  '  presbyters '  concerning  the  '  aetas  senior,'  '  more 
advanced  age,'  of  Jesus,  which,  as  Irenreus  interprets,  begin 
'  a  quadragesinio  et  quinquagesimo  anno,'  '  at  the  fortieth  and 
fiftieth  year'2)  or  as  to  his  appearance  (Lampe).  The  Jews 
merely  name  the  round  number  which  closes  off  the  mature 
age,  Num.  iv.  3,  39,  viii.  24  f.  (Meyer). 

They  thus  wrest  Jesus'  words,  because  thereby,  as  they 
think,  the  insane  lack  of  understanding  in  his  pride  is  most 
speedily  refuted.  Jesus  spoke,  it  is  true,  only  of  his  typical 
representation  in  the  beginner  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  But 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  typical  representation  which  he  himself 
had  effected.  Hence,  therefore,  he  can  reply  to  the  indig- 
nant speech  of  the  Jews — for  indignation  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  mood  in  which  they  oppose  this  argument  to  Jesus, 
victoriously,  as  they  think — with  still  stronger  words,  sur- 
passing their  words  with  his  own. 

Verse  58. 

Before  Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am.  'Afiijv  k.t.\. 
('verily,  etc.')  announces  and  introduces  it  emphatically. 
If  a  becoming,  a  coming  into  being,  be  true  of  Abraham,  of 
Him  a  being  is  true, — that  nrplv  yeveaOcu  does  not  mean : 
before  he  was  (thus  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Ewald),  but  before 
he  came  into  being  (compare  Meyer,  Hengstenberg),  is 
beyond  question,  and  is  demanded  by  the  contrast  with 
thai,  '  to  be,' — a  being  lying  beyond  the  genesis  of  Abra- 

1  Irenreus,  Contra  Hozreseos,  II.  xxii.  5  ;  ed.  Massuet,  Paris  1710,  p.  148  b. 

2  Compare  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edin- 
burgh, T.  and  T.  Clark,  1S75,  p.  141,  and  note  91  on  pp.  152,  153. 
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ham,  a  being  in  spite  of  and  in  the  midst  of  the  change 
into  something  else  which  he  has  entered  upon.  The  con- 
trast to  the  becoming  teaches  that  it  is  an  eternal  being, 
and  the  iyco  ('  I ')  teaches  that  it  is  a  personal  one.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  argue  against  Baumgarten-Crusius'  ex- 
planation of  an  existence  merely  in  the  decree  of  God. 
And  Beyschlag's  explanation  as  to  the  real  image 
of  God 1  amounts  finally  to  Baumgarten-Crusius',  since 
this  image  nevertheless  exists  only  in  the  thought  of 
God. 

Lately,  however,  Beyschlag 2  wavers  between  a  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus — won  by  means  of  a  retrospective  conclusion, 
by  which  consciousness  he  viewed  '  himself  as  the  original 
image  resting  from  the  befnnnincr  in  God ' — and  the  '  mutual 
interaction  of  two  different  methods  of  thought,'  the  original 
meaning  of  Jesus  and  the  change  of  meaning  effected  by 
the  evangelist.  This  latter  is  Weizsacker's3  view,  by  which 
Beyschlag  himself4  confesses  that  he  was  first  incited  to 
the  thought.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  gospel.  Beyschlag's  uncertainty  testifies  to 
the  compelling  power  of  the  plain  words.  From  a  state  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  God — that  is  the  way  the  words 
read — Jesus  entered  into  the  world,  and  is  therefore  the 
absolute  mediator  of  salvation  and  of  its  future  for  all 
men. 

Verse  59. 

It  is  the  simple  self-witness  of  his  divine  Sonship,  which, 
as  an  unbearable  blasphemy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  calls 
forth  their  rage  so  strongly  that  they  at  once  make  a 
tumultuous  endeavour  to  execute  the  law  upon  him.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  assumption  to  say  that  they  raised  the  stones 
more  for  a  threat  than  for  the  actual  execution  of  the 
stoning  (Godet).  Whether  or  not  the  stones  lay  in  the 
outer  court  for  the  sake  of  the  building  of  the  temple  (for 

1  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Keuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  86. 

2  Beyschlag,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1875,  p.  440. 

3  Weizsacker,  Jahrbucher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie,  1857  and  18G2. 

4  Beyschlag,  Die  Christohgie  des  Xeuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  G7. 
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example,  Meyer,  Godet),  is  not  to  be  said.  Josephus l  also 
reports  a  stoning  in  the  temple ;  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  2 1 
relates  the  stoning  of  the  prophet  Zachariah  mentioned 
by  Christ.  They  took  the  stones  just  where  they  found 
them — '  anna  multitudinis  '  ('  weapons  of  a  mob ' 2). 

The  first  iy(o  el/u  ('  I  am'),  ver.  12,  had  only  called  forth 
the  contradiction  of  unbelief,  which  based  itself  on  a  word 
of  the  law.  The  last  iyco  eifu,  with  which  the  self-witness 
closes,  calls  forth  the  passionate  rage  of  indignant  unbelief, 
which  at  once  sets  about  the  actual  execution  of  the  law. 
This  is  a  prefiguration  of  the  issue.  Nothing  but  Jesus' 
self-witness  concerning  his  divine  Sonship,  in  which  the 
promise  and  the  hope  of  Israel  are  fulfilled,  is  to  bring  him 
unto  death, — a  death  the  execution  of  which  will  adorn 
itself  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  it  only  has  its  basis 
in  the  heightened  opposition  of  unbelief,  which  does  not 
desire  salvation  in  Jesus'  person.  Thus,  moreover,  the 
other  event  also  came  to  pass  as  a  type :  eKpvjBri  koX 
i^rfkOev  tic  rov  lepov  ('  he  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple  ').  They,  indeed,  remain  as  victors  upon  the  field  ; 
but  Jesus  has  gone  forth  free  from  the  judgment  of  Israel, 
and  has  thereby  forsaken  the  holy  place.  Jerusalem  and 
Israel  are  the  holy  place  of  God,  from  which  the  Christ  has 
departed.  Compare  Heb.  xiii.  1 2  f. :  'Iijaova  .  .  .  ££&>  r/}cr 
TrvXrjcr  eiraOev.  toivvv  i^epycofieda  irpaa  avrov  etjco  Tr)cr 
'7rapep:(3o\7]CT  rov  oveiBcarfibv  avrov  <f)epovrea  ('  Jesus  .  .  . 
suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto 
him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach ').  But  he  has 
found  the  blind  on  the  way,  and  has  led  them  to  the  light, 
while  he  who  was  to  <$>w<t  tov  koct/jlov  ('the  light  of  the 
world,'  viii.  12,  compare  Matt.  xxii.  1-10)  withdrew  him- 
self from  those  unbelievers. 

But  if  he  departs  from  Israel,  the  sanctuary,  who  will 
then  be  Lord  in  it  ?  He  had  called  the  Israelites  the 
children  of  the  devil,  because  they  stood  in  fellowship  of 
the  devil's  kind,  namely,  of  lying  and  of  murderous  intent. 
In  now  assuming  the  appearance  of  desiring  to  secure  to 

1  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  XVII.  ix.  3  ;  Opera,  ed.  Eichter,  Leipzig  1826, 
vol.  iv.  p.  98.  2  Bengel. 
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the  law  its  rights  against  him  who  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise,  they  show  themselves  thoroughly  as  children  of 
the  liar.  And  in  taking  up  stones  against  him,  they  reveal 
themselves  as  sons  of  the  avBpwiroKTovoa-  ('  manslayer '). 
They  will  fall  entirely  into  the  possession  of  this  one  when 
Jesus  has  forsaken  them.  After  that  point,  where  Jesus 
the  seed  of  Abraham  is,  will  also  be  the  sanctuary  of  God 
and  the  true  Israel.  The  other  Israel  will  be  Satan's 
school;  compare  Eev.  ii.  9,.iii.  9,  xi.  8. 

The  closing  words  of  the  received  text,  Sce\6cov  Sia 
fiiaov  avTwv  kclL  •jrapfjyev  ovrcoa  ('  going  through  the  midst 
of  them,  and  so  passed  by '),  although  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  are  to  be  struck  out,  with  K  B  D 
Itala.  They  are  a  gloss  made  up  from  the  first  words  of 
the  next  chapter,  and  from  Luke  iv.  30  (compare  Godet). 
It  is  a  question  how  i/cpv/3r]  ('he  hid  himself)  is  to  be 
understood,  whether  of  a  miraculous  afyaviGjxoa,  'growing 
invisible  '  (Bengel,  Winer,1  Baur,2  Hilgenfeld 3),  or  of  a  con- 
cealing himself  behind  the  part  of  the  crowd  which  favoured 
him  (Llicke,  De  Wette,  Meyer).  The  former  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  situation,  the  latter  both  by  ifcpvfti] — in 
the  other  case  it  would  read  better  :  acpavToa  iyeveTo  ('  he 
became  invisible  ') — and  especially  by  ifyJXdev  ('  he  went 
out').  The  directly  following  koi  irapaywv  (' and  passing ') 
proves  that  itffikdep  is  to  be  understood  externally  and 
sensibly. 

Jesus  withdrew  himself  from  the  Jews,  and  even  from 
their  gaze,  surrounded  and  accompanied  by  his  disciples. 
God  then  had  his  hand  in  the  play.  The  Jews  should  not 
get  possession  of  him ;  to  them  he  had  as  it  were  disap- 
peared. The  following  narrative  offers  a  contrast  to  this. 
The  Jews  have  been  served  as  if  they  were  blind.  To  the 
blind  man,  however,  Jesus  gave  the  gift  of  sight,  and 
that   he   should   recognise   Him.     The  close  of  the  ninth 

1  "Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  §  54.  5,  7th  ed. 
Leipzig  1867,  p.  437. 

2  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  285  f. 

3  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  imd  die  Briefe  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begriff  dargtstellt,  Halle  1849,  p.  244  f. 
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chapter  points  clearly  to  this.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ninth  chapter  forms  the  beginning  of  the  next  circle, 
chap.  ix.  and  x.  Thus  we  perceive  again  how,  chain-like, 
the  rings  of  our  gospel  are  fitted  into  each  other.  Every  be- 
ginning of  a  new  ring  is  accustomed  to  place  itself  parallel 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding  one,  and  yet  is  the  start  for  a 
new  progress. 

Chapters  IX.  and  X. 

Jesus  the  salvation-bringing  Light  of  the  World  ;  to  Hie 
Jews,  unto  Judgment. 

Baur1  recalls  justly  the  similarity  ruling  between  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  in  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  healing 
related  in  the  fifth  chapter.  That  healing  of  the  sick  man 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  the  concrete,  pictorial  view  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  which  maketh  alive.  And  here  in  the 
same  way  is  reflected  in  general  the  side  of  his  divine 
activity,  determined  by  the  principle  of  light.  The  simi- 
larity goes  still  further.  The  evangelist  is  aware  of  it,  and 
intends  it.  In  that  place  as  well  as  in  this,  the  healing 
occurred  upon  a  Sabbath  :  ix.  14,  v.  9  ;  and  hence  on  each 
occasion  alike  called  out  the  opposition  of  the  Jews.  In 
that  place  as  well  as  in  this,  the  event  is  followed  by  a 
discourse  explaining  and  enlarging  upon  the  thought  which 
the  event  typified,  and  the  discourse  is  followed  by  a 
dividing  process.  In  the  former  passage,  the  discourse  at 
Capernaum  directs  itself  to  the  life  which  is  decreed  in  his 
human  nature  that  yet  must  depart  unto  death.  And  in 
this  passage  also  Jesus,  upon  the  ground  of  the  free  love 
with  which  he  subjects  himself  to  death,  holds  up  to  view 
in  the  following  discourse  the  blessing  of  his  death  for  the 
world.  In  both  passages,  at  the  close,  ix.  40-42,  vi.  68  f., 
the  offence  of  unbelief  and  the  confession  of  belief  are 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

The  miraculous  act  of  Jesus,  the  following  discourse,  and 
the  closing  occurrence,   divide   themselves  distinctly  from 

1  Baur,  Krltlsche  Unter&uchungen  iiber  die  kanonischen  Evangclim, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  177. 
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each  other.  Thus  we  obtain  the  three  parts  :  ix.  1-41, 
x.  1-21,  x.  22-42.  Lampe  and  Olshausen,  indeed,  think 
the  discourse  which  follows  in  the  tenth  chapter  ought  to 
begin  at  ix.  35.  But  they  do  not  understand  the  charac- 
teristic difference  of  these  words.  They  might  have  learned 
a  better  thing  even  from  the  circumstance  that  questions 
and  answers  cease  in  x.  1  ff.  The  very  peculiarity  of  the 
following  parabolic  discourse  is,  that  although  in  its  thought 
it  is  ruled  by  contrast,  yet  it  is  free  from  the  stamp  of  the 
debate,  and  withdraws  itself  more  from  the  conflict  than 
the  discourses  previously  related.  Jesus  begins  to  take  up 
a  different  position  towards  the  Jews.  Even  the  fact  that 
he  entered  into  debate  with  them, — although  his  words 
sounded  so  sharp  and  condemnatory, — yes,  the  fact  that  he 
told  them  directly  the  uttermost,  was  an  act  of  grace,  was 
the  extreme  in  making  deliverance  possible.  That  now 
comes  to  an  end. 

He  now  speaks  to  them  in  parables,  that  they  may  hear 
and  not  understand.  These  are  no  longer  so  exciting,  or 
so  provocative  of  opposition  as  before.  He  points  to  his 
destiny,  to  the  freedom  of  it,  and  to  the  future  of  his 
church  outside  of  Israel,  x.  16.  And  when  he,  later,  comes 
to  Jerusalem,  x.  22,  he  gives  testimony  only  by  being  silent. 
It  says  7repie7rdret  ('  walked  '),  ver.  2  3,  without  remarking 
that  he  spoke  publicly,  but  on  the  contrary  excluding  this. 
The  Jews  also  feel  that  he  acts  towards  them  as  if  indif- 
ferent to  them.  From  the  uneasiness  caused  by  that,  comes 
the  question  which  clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  a  reproach 
against  Jesus,  ver.  24.  But  Jesus  has  nothing  more  now 
to  say  to  them.  '  I  have  told  you,  but  ye  believe  not.' 
That  is  all.  What  he  says  is  only  intended  to  remind 
them  of  previous  words.  On  their  part,  they  make  futile 
the  last  possibility,  that  the  uneasiness  of  their  soul  called 
forth  by  his  silence  should  serve  them  unto  salvation.  For 
they  show,  ver.  39,  that  they  have  not  learned  to  endure 
better  than  before  his  old  self-witness,  ver.  36,  and  his  old 
claim,  ver.  38.  He  therefore  withdraws  himself  from  them. 
When  he  shall  come  again,  it  will  not  be  to  continue  his 
previous  activity  among  them. 
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(1.)  Chapter  IX.  1-41. 

This  chapter  divides  into  three  sections  :  (a.)  vers.  1-12  ; 
(6.)  vers.  13-34;  (c.)  vers.  35-41. 

(V)  Verses  1-12. 

This  healing  follows  at  once  upon  the  departure  from 
the  temple.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus  '  appears  too 
calm,  after  the  tumultuous  uprising'  (De  Wette),  is  no 
reason  for  opposing  the  simple  statement  of  the  evangelist. 
He  parted  from  the  Jews  in  triumphant  testification  of  his 
divine  Sonship,  and  why  then  should  he  here  preserve  his 
composure  less  than  at  other  times,  and  at  the  final  issue 
of  his  life  ?  Had  he  not  in  the  temple  opposed  their 
passion  with  the  victorious  calmness  of  the  divine  conscious- 
ness ?  Jesus  had  left  the  Jews  there  as  the  lords  of  the 
temple,  but  of  a  temple  from  which  the  Holy  One  had 
departed. 

They  thought  that  they  would  also  be  lords  over  him 
himself,  but  he  had  rescued  himself  from  their  hand. 
Even  though  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  his  vocation  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 
As  long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  he  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
He  shows  this  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  sitting  at  the 
side  of  the  way  from  the  temple.  If  that  former  event  has 
a  more  general  meaning,  so  also  has  this  one.  The  blind 
man  by  the  wayside  is  the  figure  for  a  whole  class.  Jesus 
designates  himself  as  <f>w<r  rov  Koayiov  ('  light  of  the  world  '). 
The  blind  man  therefore  represents  the  world.  Yet  on  the 
boundary-line  lies  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,'  Isa.  ix.  1 ;  and 
this  '  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
light  is  sprung  up,'  Matt.  iv.  16  ;  Isa.  ix.  2. 

Galilee  comes  into  consideration,  not  in  so  far  as  it 
belongs  to  Israel,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  neglected,  despised, 
and  reckoned  utterly  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles,  and  as 
it  has  many  Gentile  elements  in  itself;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
considered  from  the  side  on  which  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  Gentiles.     Jesus  had  come  to  Jerusalem  from  Galilee. 
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and  he  returned  thither  again.  He  therefore  will  address 
himself  to  the  Koa/iocr  ('  world '),  after  he  has  in  vain  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Jews,  and  has  forsaken  them.  Hence 
also  the  one  whom  he  here  heals  is  one  who  is  blind  from 
birth.  Jesus  turns  to  those  who  have  not  that  light ;  the 
light  which  the  Jews  have  only  suffered  to  be  a  means  of 
making  them  blind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
since  they  nevertheless  arrogate  to  themselves  to  be  a  <£wcr 
Ta>v  iv  ckotu  ('  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness '). 

The  conduct  of  the  Jews,  as  related  to  us  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  connects  progressively  with  what  preceded  it. 
Jesus  had  just  before  been  compelled  to  reproach  the  Jews 
with  not  understanding  his  discourse,  viii.  43,  because  they 
'  would'  not  receive  it,  v.  40,  and  therefore  cannot,  viii.  43. 
Here  he  must  learn  that  they  also  will  not  believe  that  his 
'  works '  are  valid.  In  the  fifth  chapter  they  had  let  the 
miracle  stand,  and  only  held  to  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
thinking  that  they  had  in  this  a  reason  for  being  able  to 
ignore  the  fact  itself.  That  very  fact  formed  the  presup- 
position of  the  disputation  in  the  debates  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles;  Jesus  recalls  it  to  them,  vii.  21,  without  their 
venturing  to  call  it  in  any  way  in  question  as  a  fact.  How 
different  the  case  is  now  !  They  struggle  to  the  utmost 
against  the  recognition  of  the  publicly  known  fact  and  its 
most  necessary  consequences.  This  man  has  become  so 
hateful  to  them  already,  that  he  may  no  longer  be  acknow- 
ledged in  any  way.  They  are  not  willing  that  that  which 
is  real  should  really  be.  After  this  vain  endeavour  to  free 
themselves  from  history,  the  next  step  the  hostile  hatred 
can  and  must  make  is  to  try  to  rid  itself  of  the  existence 
of  this  man.  It  is  the  judgment  of  hardening  drawing  its 
consequences. 

In  order,  then,  to  make  us  recognise  aright  this  charac- 
teristic side  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  the  very  first  sec- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  so  constructed  that  the  publicly 
known  and  the  irrefutable  character  of  the  fact  may  come  to 
light  in  the  most  decided  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one 
born  blind,  and  one  whom  many  knew.  In  the  next  place, 
both  the  transaction,  as  it  took  place,  and  the  success  of  it, 
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had  many  witnesses.  In  the  third  place,  he  confessed  it 
himself, — a  confession  which  was  so  much  the  less  possible 
of  suspicion  because  Jesus  was  known  to  him  only  by  name, 
and  because  after  the  healing  he  had  not  troubled  himself 
in  the  least  about  whither  He  had  gone.  These  are  the 
three  chief  points  of  the  story  related  in  vers.  1-12. 

Verses  1-5. 

The  man  born  blind,  and  Jesus  the  light  of  the  world, 
here  stand  at  first  contrasted  with  each  other.  With 
these  two  contrasts  this  first  paragraph  both  begins  and 
closes. 

Veese  1. 

By  the  temple  road  sat  a  beggar  who  had  been  born 
blind.  It  is  useless  to  ask  how  they  knew  that  the  beggar 
was  blind  from  birth.  He  was  a  well-known  beggar,  ver.  8, 
and  would  certainly  not  have  neglected  constantly  and  dili- 
gently to  lay  stress  upon  this  circumstance. 

Veese  2. 

The  disciples  ask  for  information  as  to  why  this  blind- 
ness from  birth  had  occurred,  seeing  that,  since  all  evil  is 
only  a  consequence  of  sin  in  the  world,  it  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less is,  a  punishment.  This  question  was  based  on  a  false 
personal  application  of  a  correct  general  principle,  an  appli- 
cation familiar  to  the  Jews.  They  gave  the  correct  general 
principle,  that  evil  is  punishment  of  sin,  the  same  false  per- 
sonal application  as  Job's  unjust  friends  did.  Compare 
also  Luke  xiii.  1  ff.  The  principle  holds  good,  it  is  true, 
for  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world ;  but  the  individual 
distribution  of  it  has  its  own  special  laws.  Hence  in  this 
special  case  they  of  course  are  in  difficulty. 

Mlio  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  horn 
blind  ?  Tier  ij/naprev  .  .  .  iva,  what  must  have  occurred  in 
order  that  he,  etc.  ?  Some  have  busied  themselves  greatly 
with  the  question,  how  the  disciples  could  find  in  the  sins 
of  the  very  one  born  blind  the  cause  of  his  evil,  which  yet 
passed  with  them  as  punishment.     De  Wette  takes  refuge 
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in  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  pre-existence.  Liicke1  replied 
to  this,  that  it  does  not  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  sin  and 
guilt  of  the  pre-existent  souls.  For  the  latter  is  not  so 
necessarily  joined  to  the  other  as  Bruckner  thinks.  When 
Josephus2  ascribes  to  the  Essenes  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
his  words  do  not  go  beyond  an  existence  in  which  there  is 
no  history.  The  case  is  the  same  with  Wisdom  viii.  19,  20. 
The  other  passage  in  Josephus 3  refers  to  the  post-temporal 
life.4  In  the  next  place,  the  disciples  certainly  knew  nothing 
of  this,  or  at  least  did  not  think  of  it.  If,  as  Bruckner 
says,  this  belief  might  have  been  a  popular  one,  we  must 
have  more  proof  of  it.  And  finally,  the  disciples  were  far 
enough  on  in  the  moral  knowledge  not  to  share  this  belief, 
if  it  existed.  Hence  Liicke  (Maier,  Meyer)  contents  him- 
self with  sinfulness  in  the  womb ;  or  rather,  following 
Lightfoot,  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  Jews  determined  sins  of 
deed  in  the  womb.  But  the  notions  of  rabbis  are  not  therefore 
popular  belief.  The  reference  to  Luke  i.  41,  43  (Meyer)  is 
utterly  out  of  place  here.  The  supposition  that  the  disciples 
thought  of  an  anticipation  of  the  punishment  before  the  later 
sins  (Tholuck,  Stier5),  can  as  little  be  proved  as  refuted. 

But  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary.  Simply 
because  they  could  not  conceive  how  his  own  guilt  could 
have  caused  his  blindness,  they  add  the  other  possibility. 
They  nevertheless  express  the  former  possibility,  although 
they  cannot  conceive  of  its  reality ;  for  if  they  do  not  find 
it  out,  perhaps  the  Lord  will  show  it  to  them.  The  latter 
they  indeed  consider  possible,  upon  the  basis  of  Old  Testa- 
ment threatenings,  Ex.  xx.  5.  Yet  the  former  ought  always 
to  lie  the  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  hence  they  put  it  first,  and  put 
the  two  together.     This  case  is  a  riddle  for  them,  so  they  ask 

1  Lucke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

2  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  II.  viii.  11  ;  Opera,  ed.   Bekker,  Leipzig 
1S56,  vol.  v.  p.  152. 

3  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  XVIII.  i.  3  ;  Opera,   ed.  Richter,  Leipzig  1S26. 
vol.  iv.  p.  124. 

*  Compare  Lampe,  Commentarius  analytko-extgeticus  Evangelii  secundum 
Joannem,  Amsterdam  1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  528  f.  note. 
5  Stier,  Eeden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  IS 70,  vol.  iv.  p.  491. 
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for  its  solution.     They  expect  therewith  a  further  knowledge 
in  reference  to  the  whole  question  which  is  here  brought  up. 

Verse  3. 

This  they  receive  in  ver.  3,  but  not  in  the  way  they 
expect.  It  was  God's  design  (hence  ha,  *  in  order  that ') 
that  this  man  should  be  born  blind.  Jesus  lets  that  stand, 
and  this  is  also  to  be  supplied  in  his  answer.  But  the 
reason  for  this  lies  neither  in  the  one  thing  nor  in  the  other 
thing  suggested.  When  Jesus  denies  the  sin,  it  is  of  course 
merely  in  this  relation.  The  reason  lies  in  the  aim.  The 
works  of  God  were  to  be  made  manifest  in  him.  That  this 
evil  might  have  had  still  other  reasons  and  as  well  designs  in 
reference  to  the  person  of  the  blind  man  himself,  is  not  con- 
sidered here  at  all  by  Jesus.     But  it  is  not  therefore  excluded. 

The  point  here  is  the  emphasizing  of  this  one  thing  as  the 
essential  thing :  Xva  <^avepw6fj  ra  epya  rod  6eov  iv  avra> 
('  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him '). 
God  desired  to  glorify  himself  in  him.  This  aim  is  in 
general  the  right  thiodic6e  ('  view  of  God's  justice ')  in  re- 
lation to  the  evil  in  the  world.  We  read  ra  epya  ('the 
works'),  and  not  to  epyov  ('the  work').  It  therefore  means 
not  merely  the  following  healing  in  itself,  but  that  healing 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  o-rj/xetov  ('  sign ')  of  the  revelation  and 
the  activity  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  light.  This  whole 
category  of  action  is  to  be  designated  by  the  plural.  In  the 
passage  in  which  we  first  met  the  epyd^eadat  ('  to  work '), 
v.  17,  we  found  that  the  redeeming  action  of  God  was 
meant,  which  is  mediated  by  the  Son  as  the  Christ.  Thus 
also  here  the  saving,  redeeming  activity  of  God  in  word 
and  in  deed  is  meant.1  The  word  is  used  in  that  specific 
sense  which  is  in  general  peculiar  to  it  in  John's  gospel. 

This  activity  of  God  is,  moreover,  a  well-known,  a  general, 
an  essential  one ;  hence  the  article  ra  epya,  '  the  works.'  It 
is  not  as  if  it  now  first  entered  upon  reality,  but  only  that  it 
now  comes  to  view.  It  was  previously  in  existence,  and 
only  makes  itself  known,  becomes  now  for  the  first  time 
visible  to  men  (hence  (pavepovadai),  namely,  in  Christ.     With 

1  Stier,  Rcden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1S70,  vol.  iv.  p.  495. 
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this  the  discourse  passes  towards  the  fourth  verse.  This 
blind  man  therefore  came  into  being  and  is  present  just  at 
this  time,  in  order  that  in  him  God  in  Christ  should  testify  to 
himself  as  the  light  of  the  world.  Thus  that  people  that  sat 
in  the  shade  was  decreed  under  darkness  until  the  time  that 
Christ's  day  dawned  upon  it,  in  order  that  in  it  God  in  Christ 
should  glorify  himself,  namely,  in  the  self-demonstration  of 
Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world ;  compare  also  Bom.  xi.  32. 
The  course  and  the  aim  of  God's  ways  are  therewith  designated. 

Verse  4. 

But  the  great  redeeming  work  of  God  (ra  epya  rov  deov) 
— by  whom  else  is  it  carried  out  than  by  Him  ?  If  this 
blind  man  has  the  determination  above  given,  Jesus  also 
has  a  vocation  in  reference  to  him,  because  ra  epya  rov  6eov 
('  the  works  of  God  ')  are  executed  by  Him.  We  must  work 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  us,  so  long  as  it  is  deft/.  'E/xe 
('  I '),  in  ACE  F,  Syriac,  seems  more  suitable  and  easy, 
for  the  thing  in  question  is  Jesus'  vocation,  and  hence  it 
stands  with  emphasis  at  the  beginning.  But  the  plural 
rj/xda-  is  more  strongly  witnessed  to  by  the  manuscripts 
sBDL,  and  it  is  also  to  be  preferred  because  it  would 
not  be  a  natural  insertion.  Then  Jesus  includes  his  dis- 
ciples as  the  partakers  of  his  vocation,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tion for  their  future.  If  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  were 
to  be  justified  (Tholuck),  Set  ('must')  would  have  to  stand 
in  the  emphatic  position.  He — and  his  disciples  have  a 
share  in  this  his  calling — was  sent  into  the  world  for  this 
purpose ;  hence  the  works  he  executes  are  epya  rov  Tre/j,- 
tyavroo-  avTov  ('  works  of  him  that  sent  him'). 

'  So  long  as  it  is  day.'  What  does  this  mean  ?  Olshau- 
sen  says :  so  long  as  the  time  of  grace  lasts,  '  so  long  as 
that  which  is  good  prevails ;  the  time  is  coming  only  too 
soon,  when  darkness  shall  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  hinder 
all  activity  (in  spiritual  things  for  a  time),  etc'  But  that 
is  generalizing  the  concrete  notions,  and  at  the  same  time 
limiting  the  discourse  in  an  unjustifiable  way.  '  Day,' 
agreeably  to  the  further  use  of  language  in  John  xi.  9  f.,  is 
the  time  of  activity  in  one's  calling.     This  answers  at  once 
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the  question  :  for  whom  it  is  day.  Bengel  says  :  '  Christus 
est  lux ;  ea  abeunte,  nox  venit,  non  lucem  impediens  sed 
terram  obscurans '  ('  Christ  is  the  light ;  when  it  departs 
night  comes,  not  hindering  the  light,  but  obscuring  the 
earth ').  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  I  earlier,  said  it  was  for 
the  world ;  for  it  closes  the  time  of  the  activity  of  the 
history  of  salvation,  and  begins  that  of  the  appropriation 
of  salvation.  But  if  '  day'  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
xi.  9,  and  is  to  be  understood  of  the  time  of  one's  vocation, 
it  can  only  be  referred  to  Jesus  and  not  to  the  world. 
Hence  the  most  (Liicke,  Stier,  De  Wette,  Meyer)  have 
understood  it  of  the  contrast  of  the  life  and  of  the  death  of 
Jesus.  More  exactly  it  is  to  be  taken  of  the  time  of 
activity  in  his  calling,  and  of  the  end  thereof.  Godet  views 
it  in  a  like  way,  only  that  he  understands  the  night  of 
'  evening  rest ; '  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  here  designates, 
not  the  beneficial  rest,  but  the  cessation  of  activity,  not 
something  positive,  but  something  negative. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  which  Jesus  applies  to  himself. 
For  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  the  world,  and  has  a  calling  to 
fulfil  in  it,  he  is  subject  to  the  general  law ;  so  long  as  the 
time  of  his  calling  lasts,  he  has  the  task  of  his  calling  to 
fulfil.  The  night  comcth,  when  no  man  can  work  ;  it  comes 
for  every  one,  and  so  also  for  him.  If  'day'  be  the  time 
of  the  work  in  his  earthly  vocation,  '  night '  is  the  end  of  it. 
This  is  also  appointed  for  Jesus.  Whether  or  not  there  be 
beyond  it  a  new  time  of  activity  for  him,  here  remains  out  of 
consideration.  The  thing  here  treated  of  is  only  his  activity  in 
his  earthly  calling,  for  which  he,  as  much  as  any  one  else,  is 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  earthly  life.  His  calling  now 
is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  to  be  active  as  such. 

Verse  5. 

When  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  in  the  light  of  the  world. 
'  Day'  and  '  night'  are  not  to  be  so  combined  that  perchance 
through  the  '  light,'  which  he  is,  it  became  day  for  the  world 
(thus  I  earlier).  That  is  an  arbitrary  combination.  The 
will  of  God  determines  the  day ;  this  will  appoints  to  each 
man  his  calling  within  the  limits  of  the  time  set  for  him. 
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As  the  sun  designates  the  bounds  of  the  single  day  of  work, 
so  does  this  will  of  God  as  'the  light  of  the  world,'  xi.  9, 
determine  the  limits  of  the  time  of  one's  calling  in  general. 
When,  moreover,  Jesus  here  names  himself  '  the  light  of  the 
world,'  he  designates  thereby  the  contents  of  his  calling  as 
peculiarly  allotted  to  him,  and  means  therefore  '  light,'  as 
previously  throughout  in  the  gospel,  in  the  saving  sense. 
"Orav,  '  quando,'  at  the  time  when, — designates  the  temporal 
coincidence ;  so  that  therefore  the  common  explanation,  '  so 
long  as,'  if  not  philologically,  is  yet  practically  justified. 
Only  orav  emphasizes  less  the  temporal  than  the  internal 
material  relations :  if  he  be  the  light  of  the  world  when 
he,  etc.,  then  that  is  necessarily  given  with  his  being  in 
the  world.  Therefore  he  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the 
execution  of  this  calling.  And  thus  he  prepares  to  point 
to  himself  as  the  light. 

If  Jesus  be  the  life  of  the  world,  the  world,  as  it  is,  is 
destitute  of  light,  and  stands  in  darkness.  This  contrast, 
according  to  John's  gospel,  does  not  mediate  itself  in  the 
Gnostic  way,  that  '  the  light  draws  to  itself  from  the  dark- 
ness all  elements  related  to  itself, ' *  but  thus,  that  the 
light  in  the  dark  world  exerts  itself  and  imparts  itself  to  it. 
Hence,  too,  the  '  dualism '  of  the  '  Johannean  doctrinal  con- 
ception '  does  not  mediate  itself,  as  Kostlin  declares,2  so  that 
the  present  world  is  annihilated,  and  the  man,  who  wills 
not  to  share  in  this  general  fate  of  what  is  temporal,  is 
removed  from  this  place  of  death  ;  but  it  mediates  itself 
by  the  impartation  of  the  light,  which  impartation  then 
draws  its  consequences  in  the  future. 

Vebse  6. 

The  story  here  is  a  proof  of  this,  in  so  far  as  in  it  the 
true  mediation  of  those  two  contrasts  is  figuratively  repre- 
sented. For  here  all  is  meant  typically.  Jesus  makes  a 
paste  of  earth  and  spittle,  and  spreads  it  on  the  eyes  of  the 

1  Baur,    Kritische     Untersuchungen    uber    die    kanonischen  Ecangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  91. 

2  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrbegriff  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Brief e  Johannis  und 
die  verwandten  neutestamentlkhen  Lehrbegriffe,  Berlin  1843,  p.  468. 
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blind  man.  ^Eire^picrev  avrov  tov  irrfkov  hri  k.t.\.  ('  spread 
the  paste  of  it  upon,  etc.')  is  the  reading  of  N  A  B  C  L. 
Then  avrov  ('  of  it ')  is  to  be  referred  to  Tnva^ia  ('  spittle  ')  : 
the  paste  made  from  the  spittle.  The  closing  word  tov 
TV(pXov  ('  of  the  blind  man ')  is  omitted  by  N  B  L.  But 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  unless,  perhaps,  the  reading 
of  D  is  to  be  preferred  :  lirkyjuaev  avra>  tov  Trrfkov  k.tX.,  '  He 
spread  for  him  the  paste  on  the  eyes '  [English :  his  eyes]. 

The  evangelist  connects  the  report  of  this  singular 
transaction  with  the  directly  preceding  saying  concerning 
the  light  of  the  world  by  tclvto,  elirwv  (f  when  he  had  thus 
spoken '),  and  he  therefore  sees  in  it  a  preparation  for  the 
external  representation  of  that  saying.  What  does  this 
action  mean  ?  We  may  mention,  as  an  amusing  curiosity, 
Ammon's  opinion,  that  the  blind  man  suffered  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  and  that  Jesus  laid  something  cooling 
on  them,  which  removed  the  inflammation.  Many  of  the 
fathers  held  the  monstrous  opinion  that  the  blind  man  had 
really  no  eyes,  and  that  Jesus  made  them  for  him  out  of 
earth.  The  action  is  intended  symbolically.  To  view  the 
spittle  as  a  conductor  of  the  healing  power  (Tholuck,  Ols- 
hausen),  and  therefore  as  necessary  in  this  case  (Meyer), 
contradicts  other  healings,  and  is  against  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  as  that  possibility  is  contained  in  the  gospel  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus.  Bruckner,  moreover,  has  proved  suffi- 
ciently that  the  action  of  Jesus  had  no  necessary  reference 
to  the  belief  of  the  blind  man  (Liicke),  or  to  the  possible 
eye-witness  of  bystanders,  or  to  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath 
(Baur).  For  the  former  purpose  the  washing  was  enough ; 
and  the  latter  would  not  be  found  in  this  manipulation, 
but  in  the  healing  itself.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from 
this  that  the  act  was  utterly  meaningless  (Bruckner),  for  it 
is  too  striking  for  that.  Bengel  and  Hengstenberg,  following 
Theophylact,  recall  the  creation  of  man  from  the  earth ;  but 
that  is  an  accidental  likeness,  which  has  no  place  here  at  all. 

Lampe1  comes  nearer  the  matter  when  he  alleges  as  the 
meaning  of  the  act :  '  ut  peccator  ipse  sentiat  miseriam  et 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius  .  .   .  Evangelii  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
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convincatur  de  peccato '  ('  that  the  sinner  himself  may  feel 
his  misery,  and  be  convinced  of  sin ').  But  he  loses  himself 
in  arbitrariness  by  seeking  a  meaning  for  each  little  point. 
To  spread  on  one's  eyes  a  paste  made  from  earth — and  cer- 
tainly the  detailed  character  of  the  account :  eVe^ptcrey  k.t.X. 
('  he  spread '),  is  designed,  and  not  merely  naive,  as  Meyer 
thinks — means  to  cover  his  eyes  so  that  he  certainly  sees  no 
more,  if  even  he  saw  to  a  certain  extent  previously,  and  seems 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  a  healing  the  blind.  It  is  there- 
fore an  apparently  absurd  means  that  Jesus  uses.  But  in 
this  very  thing,  namely,  that  he  adds  to  the  natural  blindness 
this  symbolical  blindness  (Godet),  lies  the  explanation.  This 
action  is  intended  to  say  :  he  must  become  fully  blind,  who 
wishes  to  obtain  sight.     The  next  verse  agrees  with  this. 

Verse  7. 

Jesus  sends  the  man  thus  anointed  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  to  wash  himself  there.  The  pool  of  Siloam  (the 
upper  pool)  receives  its  water  through  the  canal  which 
leads  from  the  fountain  of  Mary,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  at  the  east  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  Moriah, 
through  the  rock-wall  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon.1 
The  water  flows  from  the  pool  gently  down  into  the  fields 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  is  lost  in  the  lovely 
hollows.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  pool  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  one  mentioned  here,  and  not  the  larger 
lower  pool  lying  close  at  hand,  which  appears  to  have 
received  its  water,  partly  from  the  overflow  of  Siloam,  and 
partly  from  the  rain-water  running  down  in  the  Tyropceon.2 
It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  upper  pool  of  Siloam 
had  still  another  independent  fountain.3 

1  Compare  the  investigations  in  Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle  und  der  Oelberg, 
St.  Gallen  1852,  pp.  1-58. 

[This  explorer  of  Palestine,  Titus  Tobler,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
destructive  critic,  J.  R.  Tobler  (see  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  Appendix,  p.  351). 
Titus  Tobler  died  at  Munich  on  the  21st  January  1877.— C.  R,  G.] 

2  See  Tobler,  ut  supra,  p.  32. 

3  See  Tobler,  ut  supra,  p.  10.  Compare,  besides,  Robinson,  Palaslina, 
Halle  1841,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142-148. 

LTJTH.  II.  X  JOHN. 
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The  water  of  Siloam,  '  that  flows  gently/  is,  in  contrast 
to  the  strong  and  destructive  stream  of  the  worldly  power 
in  Isa.  viii.  6  f.,  an  image  of  the  unpretending  promise  of 
salvation,  connected  with  David's  house.  Its  fulfilling  is 
given  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  like  manner,  Siloam  is  to  the 
evangelist  an  image  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  With  this 
thought  he  emphasizes  the  meaning :  aivecnaX^evocr,  '  sent. ' 
fw  is  either  to  be  taken  infinitively :  'emissio,'  'sending' 
(Gesenius),  or  as  a  passive  participle,  equivalent  to  nw, 
'  emissus,'  '  sent '  (Hitzig).1  The  water  is  a  thing  sent, 
namely,  from  the  mountain :  it  gushes  forth  between  Zion 
and  Moriah,  at  the  foot  of  the  height  upon  which  God  and 
the  house  of  David  had  their  seat.2  Hence  the  more 
clearly  does  the  evangelist  see  in  it  a  type  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  David,  the  one  come  from  God. 

Meyer,  it  is  true,  following  Euthymius  and  Bengel, 
declares  that,  according  to  the  context,  6  airearaX/jievoa 
.('  the  one  sent ')  can  only  refer  to  the  blind  man.  This  is, 
however,  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that  Siloam  gives 
the  blind  man  his  sight,  and  therefore  is  an  image  of  Jesus. 
By  this  means  also  we  can  dispense  with  Meyer's  other 
hypothesis,  that  Jesus  ordered  the  washing  in  the  pool 
with  the  design  to  afford  the  anointed  spittle-paste  the 
time  necessary  for  its  working,  a  time  calculated  by  him  as 
coinciding  with  the  distance  of  Siloam.  This  is  refuted  by 
the  other  cases  of  healing. 

One  can  find  in  that  symbolizing  a  trifling  unworthy  of 
John  (compare  especially,  Lticke),  only  on  condition  of 
altogether  failing  to  understand  the  symbolical  character 
of  John's  historical  narrative  and  representation.3  For  this 
very  reason  this  concession  is  not  an  endangering  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  passage  (against  Meyer,  in  spite 
of  Strauss4).  That  would  then  have  to  be  true  of  the  entire 
Johannean  representation.    If  Siloam  is  an  image  of  Christ, 

1  Compare  Delitzscli  on  Isa.  viii.  6. 

2  Compare  Winer,  Biblisches  Realwurterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  460. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  77  f. 

4  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864, 
p.  432,  and  elsewhere. 
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the  going  to  Siloam  is  a  type  of  the  coming  to  Christ,  of 
the  epxeaOai  irpoa  avjov  (for  example,  iii.  2  0  f.).  For  the 
subjective  means  of  appropriating  the  blessing  of  salvation 
offered  in  Jesus  is  believing  obedience. 

Verses  8-12. 

The  preceding  verses  have  shown  the  mediation  effected 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  and  of  the  man,  of  the  contrast  con- 
tained in  vers.  1—5.  The  verses  now  before  us  show  in 
the  first  instance  the  result. 

Verse  8. 

The  healed  man  has  gone  home  to  his  parents.  For  the 
neighbours  are  spoken  of.  Whither  else  should  he  first  go  ? 
Probably  Jesus  himself  sent  him  thither.  The  change 
which  has  befallen  him  is  so  striking,  that  men  are  doubtful 
whether  or  not  he  be  the  same  who  previously  used  to  sit 
there  and  beg. 

Verse  9. 

This  verse  depicts  this  scene  vividly :  Some  said,  This  is 
he :   otJiers,  He  is  like  him :  he  said,  I  am  he. 

Verse  10. 

He  himself  must  tell  how  the  healing  came  to  pass. 
How  were  thine  eyes  opened  ? 

Verse  11. 

'O  av6 pwiroa  6  \ey6jxevoa  'I^crova-  ('  the  man  that  is  called 
Jesus ') — thus  read  K  B  C  L,  while  the  received  text 
omits  the  article,  and  reads  '  a  man/  etc.  So  much  the 
less  do  we  need  to  assume,  with  Bengel,  that  the  blind 
man  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Jesus,  which  would  be  very 
unlikely.  By  o  ('  the ')  he  designates  him  as  the  well- 
known  one.  Besides,  he  relates  the  fact  simply  without 
adding  a  judgment.  'AvefiXe^a  could  mean  :  I  looked  up, 
Mark  xvi.  4.  But  vers.  1 5  and  1 8  require :  I  became 
again  seeing,  '  visum  recipi,'  '  I  received  sight '  (Bengel, 
Meyer,  Godet).     Taken  exactly,  this  would  be  impossible  in 
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the  case  of  one  born  blind;  but  it  rests  upon  the  conception 
that  seeing  is  really  the  natural  thing,  and  therefore  is  that 
which  is  partially  present. 

Verse  12. 

He  does  not  know  where  Jesus  is.  This  is  not  strange, 
since  after  his  healing  he  went  directly  home.1  No  one 
has  a  right  to  say  that  the  evangelist  purposely  changed  the 
story,  in  order  to  present  the  case  as  if  the  man  born 
blind,  even  after  his  healing,  had  no  definite  consciousness 
of  the  person  of  Jesus.2  The  healed  man  goes  through  an 
entirely  natural  development.  The  Bcopea  rov  6eov  ('  gift 
of  God')  is  the  first  thing:  Jesus  is  for  him  only  the 
mediator  of  this  gift.  The  next  point,  one  which  offers 
itself  to  him  from  the  inward  religious  self-mediation  of 
this  first  certainty,  is,  that  Jesus  is  a  prophet.  Then  Jesus 
testifies  unto  him  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  Then, 
after  he  has  assured  himself  of  this  second  certainty  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  and  thereby  has  taken  the 
decisive  step  to  emancipate  himself  in  his  religious  confes- 
sion from  the  authorities  of  his  nation,  he  is  abundantly 
ripe  to  receive  in  belief  the  highest  self-witness  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  self-same  way  upon  which  the  woman  of  Sychar 
went.  There,  too,  Jesus  began  with  the  Bcopect  rov  6eov,  and 
at  first  presented  himself  merely  as  the  mediator  of  this. 
The  next  thing  was  the  recognition  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
the  freeing  of  the  woman  from  the  bonds  of  her  national 
religion.  Upon  this,  then,  follows  finally  his  highest  self- 
testification.  This  blind  beggar  on  the  wayside  was, 
moreover,  doubtless  no  more  moved  inwardly  by  the  reli- 
gious question  and  movement  of  the  day,  than  was  that 
Samaritan  woman,  although  the  beggar  had  previously 
heard  this  and  that  about  Jesus.  The  fact  that  here  a 
miraculous  occurrence  forms  the  point  of  starting,  and  there 
a  promise,  does  not  affect  the  case.  For  the  healed  man's 
feelings  and  thoughts  were  only  the  more  filled  and  moved 

1  Compare  below  on  ver.  37,  p.  338. 

2  Baur,  Kr'dische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  178. 
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in  the  first  instance  by  this  fact ;  and  it  was  but  gradually  that 
the  person  of  the  giver  lifted  itself  up  to  him  out  of  the  gift. 

(&.)  Verses  13-34. 

In  no  previous  section  has  the  not-willing  of  unbelief 
come  forward  so  strongly  as  it  does  here.  Unbelief's  own 
dialectics  strike  it  itself.  The  reasoning,  that  Jesus  is  a 
sinner  because  of  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  performed  this  miracle,  must  in  view  of  the 
evidence  for  the  fact  turn  its  point  against  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, also,  the  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  healed  man  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fact  of  the  miracle.1  The  result  compels 
this  man  then  to  place  Jesus  and  the  Sabbath  over  against 
each  other,  and  to  close  with  the  recognition  of  the  divine  posi- 
tion and  importance  of  Jesus  in  his  calling,  as  raised  above 
the  Sabbath.  It  is,  however,  clearly  to  be  seen,  that  the 
disinclination  of  the  Jews  rises  to  a  decided  not-willing, 
and  thence  to  a  foundationless  enmity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  the  hearing,  the  evange- 
list remarks,  ver.  16,  that  division  and  indecision  still 
prevailed  among  them.  The  aXXoi  ('  others ')  are  at  a  loss, 
and  speak  with  hesitation  as  to  whether  Jesus  really  can 
be  a  sinner ;  this  is  not  because  they  '  thought  more  freely ' 
(De  Wette),  but  because,  though  indeed  agreeing  with  the 
rest  theoretically,  they  found  the  occurrence  too  inconsistent 
with  that  view,  and  had  not  yet  made  their  conscience 
entirely  unsusceptible  to  such  considerations.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  reasoning  which  the  blind  man  urges 
against  them  at  a  later  period.  But  since  they  cannot 
endure  the  logical  conclusion,  the  beginning  remains  a  mere 
beginning.  It  is  the  last  motion  of  conscience  among  the 
spiritual  authorities  of  IsraeL 

Verses  13-16. 

Verse  13. 

They  led  the  healed  man  to  the  Pharisees.     "Ayovcriv 

1  Compare  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  hanonisclien  Evan- 
gelkn,  Tubingen  1847,  p.  177  i 
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('  they  lead '),  namely,  the  ones  spoken  of  before  in  ver.  8 . 
By  the  Pharisees,  we  are  not  to  understand  directly  the 
Sanhedrim  (thus  Tholuck),  and  as  little  the  mere  members 
of  that  party  (Meyer),  who  would  have  first  had  to  assemble, 
for  ayovcnv  irpoa  rova  Qapiaaiova  ('  they  lead  to  the  Phari- 
sees ')  seems  to  require  that  these  must  have  been  to  be 
found  at  a  specified  place.  Moreover,  we  are  not  to  think 
of  the  '  leading  committee '  of  this  '  mighty  sect '  (Godet), 
for  we  know  nothing  of  such  a  committee.  But  we  must 
think  of  an  assembly  of  an  official  character,  in  which  the 
questioners  were  chiefly  concerned  about  the  judgment  of 
the  representatives  of  orthodoxy. 

If  the  scene  were  to  be  thought  of  as  occurring  still 
upon  the  Sabbath  or  feast  day,1  it  would  be  the  Sabbath 
assembly  ^f^,2  in  the  temple  area  at  the  court  of  the  women, 
which  of  itself  became  a  judicial  process.  Or  it  was  one 
of  the  three  courts  of  Jerusalem,  which  held  their  sittings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple.3  Or  the  authorities 
designated  as  oi <&apicraloi  ('the  Pharisees')  improvised  a  kind 
of  session.  The  design  of  those  who  led  the  healed  man 
to  the  Pharisees  was  not,  indeed,  an  accusation,  but  yet  the 
requiring  an  official  decision  :  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
this  singular  event.  The  laymen  in  Israel  had  not  the 
courage  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  own  in  such  questions. 
With  this  aim  in  view  they  had  asked  about  the  person  of 
Jesus,  in  ver.  1 2.  There  is  no  need  of  assuming  hostility,  much 
less,  like  Lange,  diabolical  hostility ;  it  is  merely  the  ordinary 
lack  of  independence  of  judgment  in  religious  questions. 

Verse  14. 

Usually  the  informing  is  said  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
question  of  the  Sabbath.  But  we  are  in  this  verse  to  read  8e 
('  and ')  and  not  yap  ('  for ') ;  so  that  the  Sabbath  only  con- 
firms the  offence  of  the  Pharisees. 

1  Wieseler,  Chronologisclie  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Hamburg  1843, 
p.  329. 

2  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbucli,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  552, 
note. 

3  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutcstamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig  1874, 
p.  406. 
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Verse  15. 

TJien  again  the  Pharisees  also  asked  him  how  he  had 
received  his  sight.  The  healed  man  simply  repeats  before 
the  court  the  account  of  the  external  occurrence. 

Verse  1G. 

Instead  of  acknowledging  the  gift  of  God,  and  rejoicing 
at  the  benefit  done,  at  least  a  part  of  the  Pharisees  cannot 
get  over  the  supposed  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath 
law  forbade  all  work.  According  to  the  rabbinical  ordinance, 
help  was  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  only  in  case  of  danger  to 
life ;  and  aside  from  this,  healing  was  forbidden.1  The 
externality  of  the  orthodoxy  showed  itself  in  this  cleav- 
ing to  the  outward  letter.  While  these  concluded,  from 
the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  unfavourably  towards  the  person 
of  Jesus,  others  argued  from  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  event  to  its  moral  purity ;  but  only  timidly.  They  did 
not  resolve  themselves  to  draw  the  further  conclusion.  The 
certainty  of  the  healed  man  contrasts  characteristically  with 
this  uncertainty. 

Verses  17-23. 

This  assurance  shows  itself  at  once  in  his  decided  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees.  The  whole  judicial  pro- 
cess is  depicted  in  general  with  uncommon  clearness  and 
vividness,  so  as  to  display  at  the  same  time  in  a  keen  way 
both  the  disposition  and  the  internal  moral  bearing  of  the 
parties  concerned ;  and  from  the  very  beginning  the  situa- 
tion is  very  vividly  characterized  in  the  dependence  of  the 
people  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  rulers  on  the 
one  side,  and  in  the  independence  and  certainty  of  judgment 
on  the  other  side. 

Verse  17. 
He  is  a  prophet.    His  confession  sounds  short  and  decided. 

1  Compare  "Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  vol. 
ii.  p.  346  ;  and  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentllchen  Zeitrjcschkhte, 
Leipzig  1874,  p.  490. 
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Bengel  remarks :  '  Eepetitis  inquisitionibus  agitatus  homi- 
num  demurn  auctoritate  teneri  cledidicit '  ('  excited  by  the 
repeated  questionings,  he  at  length  learned  not  to  be  held 
"by  the  authority  of  men ').  It  is  not  possible  to  see  why 
the  healed  man  should  call  Jesus  Trpo^rjj^a-  ('prophet'), 
merely  '  taken  from  the  theurgic  side '  (De  Wette).  The 
miracle  is  for  him  only  the  occasion  for  the  recognition  of 
Jesus'  divine  vocation  in  general.  Hence  Bengel  explains 
it  correctly :  '  a  deo '  ('  from  God '),  and  adds  :  '  iucunde 
observari  potest  fides  apud  hunc  hominem,  dum  pharisaei 
contradicunt,  paulatim  exoriens '  ('  faith  in  this  man  can 
be  with  interest  observed  rising  by  degrees,  while  the 
Pharisees  are  contradicting '). 

Verse  18. 

This  second  scene  is  characterized  by  the  hope  the  Jews 
have,  that  something  may  be  found  to  make  it  possible  to 
represent  the  affair  as  cheating  or  deception.  We  perceive 
from  the  form  of  the  question,  ver.  17,  that  the  Pharisees 
are  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself.  For  here 
they  presuppose  its  reality,  and  show  their  embarrassment 
in  regard  to  the  judgment  concerning  a  miracle-worker.  It 
is  only  because  they  wish  very  much  the  thing  might  not 
have  occurred,  that  they  still  hope  and  try  to  talk  them- 
selves into  its  non-reality.  That  is  the  way  we  are  to 
understand  it  when  the  evangelist  says,  they  believed  not 
that  he  had  been  blind,  and  had  received  sight.  To  explain 
this  he  adds  ovv  ('  therefore ') :  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
confession,  they  suspect  a  secret  understanding.  Their 
unwillingness  to  believe,  snatches  eagerly  at  tins  possibility. 
Hence,  in  connection  with  this,  the  evangelist  causes  the 
designation  'IovSatoi  ('  Jews ')  to  enter,  instead  of  $apiaalot 
('  Pharisees '),  to  characterize  the  developing  posture  of 
opposition. 

Verse  19. 

They  address  themselves  to  the  parents  of  the  man 
healed :  7s  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was  bom  blind  ?  How 
then  doth  he  now  see  ? 
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Verse  20. 

They  answer  the  former  question  in  the  affirmative :  We 
know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  born  Hind. 

Verse  21. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  they  avoid,  out  of 
fear  of  the  Jews,  and  refer  to  the  healed  man  himself ;  he 
is  old  enough.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  timidity  which 
affects  the  parents  of  the  healed  man  in  the  presence  of 
their  rulers,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  reserve  they  maintain 
in  their  statement,  this  only  serves  to  make  the  two  actual 
cardinal  points  incontestable  :  that  the  man  was  born  blind, 
and  that  he  has  now  suddenly  received  his  sight. 

Verses  22,  23. 

They  are  indeed  as  well  convinced  of  the  '  How '  as  their 
son  is,  but  they  do  not  attain  the  freedom  of  conduct  he 
attains  ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  shut  out  from  the  religious 
society  of  the  national  life.  At  vii.  49,  we  saw  the  occasion, 
reasoning  from  which  the  chiefs  of  the  synagogues  had 
reached  this  agreement, — an  agreement  concerning  which 
it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  in  an  instant  be  spread 
throughout  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  great  sensation  it 
must  have  caused  as  the  first  official  step  against  Jesus  and 
his  followers. 

Verses  24-34. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  healed 
man  here  shows  itself  in  growing  strength,  until  the  violent 
solution  in  ver.  34.  In  view  of  the  fact,  their  previous 
embarrassment  turns  into  despair,  and  this  into  rage. 

Verse  24. 

Their  embarrassment  could  not  betray  itself  in  a  stronger 
way  than  by  the  renewed  putting  of  questions,  and  by  the 
attempt  to  see  if  they  could  not  alter  the  story  upon  doctrinal 
grounds.  At  the  very  outset  they  give  their  endeavour  a 
very  weighty  emphasis  by  the  appeal,  Boa  So^av  tw  Oew 
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(f  give  glory  to  God ').  This  is  usually  taken  as  a  form  of 
adjuring  (Bengel,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Meyer).  But  though 
this  interpretation  fits  Josh.  vii.  19,  it  does  not  fit  1  Sam. 
vi.  5  or  Jer.  xiii.  16.  Lampexhas  hit  the  right  view. 
Among  other  things,  he  urges  that  the  Pharisees  desired  to 
impress  on  the  one  questioned,  the  fact  that  he  had  greatly 
sinned  in  that  he  had  given  an  honouring  testimony  con- 
cerning Jesus,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  regard  Him  as 
the  Messiah ;  and  the  fact  that  the  only  impulse  for  their 
action  was  their  zeal  for  God's  honour :  he  therefore  ought 
to  join  them,  and  thus  also  maintain  God's  honour,  by 
declaring  this  man  to  be  a  sinner  (similarly  also  Godet). 

They  present  to  him  thus  the  strongest  argument  that 
was  possible  :  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  miracle  cannot  be  acknowledged ;  for  how  can 
the  holy  God  give  his  miraculous  gifts  to  a  Sabbath-breaker  ? 
Their  sophistic  sharpness  summons  everything  to  serve  their 
will.  In  adding  further :  toe  knoiv,  etc.,  they  also  throw  the 
weight  of  their  authority  into  the  scale. 

Verse  25. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  to  perceive  how,  in  the  face  of 
this  attempt  of  dialectics  and  of  authority,  the  healed  man, 
with  the  greatest  calmness  and  simplicity,  holds  fast  to  the 
fact.  They  had  said  :  oiSa/juev,  we  know  that  lie  is  a  sinner. 
He  opposes  to  this  knowledge  :  ovk  618a  ('  I  do  not  know  '). 
He  lets  their  logic  alone.  One  thing,  however,  he  does  know : 
the  fact.  That  is  the  point  in  which  his  logic  rests,  and 
from  which  it  reasons. 

Verse  26. 

They  are  embarrassed.  They  ask  him  again  how  it 
was ;  as  if  they  had  not  already  heard.  What  did  he  to 
thee  ?     How  opened  he  thine  eyes  ? 

Verse  2  7. 
The  healed  man  sees  their  embarrassment,  and  perceives 

1  Lampe,   Commentarius  .  .  .  Evangelli  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1723,  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 
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their  disinclination  to  let  the  fact  pass  as  true.  He  has 
already  told  them  what  they  desire  to  hear.  "When,  then,  they 
act  as  if  they  had  not  heard  it, — koX  ovk  tjKovaare,  '  ye  had 
no  ears'  (De  Wette) ;  it  is  said  bitterly,  as  also  r^h-q  ('already') 
shows, — he  observes  that  they  are  not  concerned  for  the 
truth.  This  incites  him  to  bitter  irony:  You  too  do  not 
vjish  to  become  his  disciples  ?  '  You  too,'  not :  as  I  (Bengel) 
— he  was  not  so  far  yet, — but  with  reference  to  the  other 
followers  of  Jesus,  from  the  unlearned  folk:  even  you 
scholars. 

Verse  28. 

The  Pharisees  now,  seeing  that  they  are  read  through 
and  through  by  the  simplicity  of  the  unlearned  man,  and 
feeling  the  sting  of  the  moral  reproach  which  lay  in  the 
words  of  the  layman,  become  passionate.  It  is  true,  the 
healed  man  had  thus  far  had  in  mind  not  himself  but  the 
people,  the  despised  but  honest  o^Xoa  /xtj  jlvcoo-kcov  top 
voijlov  ('  multitude  not  knowing  the  law '),  when  he  asked  the 
Pharisees,  firj  aa\  v/xeio-  k.t.X.  ('you  too  do  not,  etc.').  And 
yet  his  relation  to  Jesus,  as  it  had  in  the  meantime  inwardly 
developed  and  determined  itself,  was  plainly  enough  to  be 
recognised  in  these  words.  Hence  the  Pharisees,  although 
anticipating  the  development,  and  yet  even  thereby  helping 
it  on,  could  return  upon  him  the  words  touching  the  dis- 
cipleship.  'E/ceivov  ('  of  that  one '),  they  say,  with  a  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  Him.  Bengel  observes:  'hoc  vocabulo 
removent  Jesum  a  sese '  ('  with  this  word  they  put  away 
Jesus  from  themselves ').  The  authorities  of  Israel  here 
say  distinctly  that  they  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
Jesus. 

Verse  29. 

Moses'  divine  sending  is  certain ;  the  authority  of  the 
person  and  word  of  Jesus  is  uncertain.  The  words  are 
intended  contemptuously  (De  Wette,  against  Liicke),  when 
with  rovrov  Se  ovk  olBa/xev  iroQev  io-rlv  ('  but  this  man,  we 
know  not  whence  he  is ')  they  deny  Ids  divine  commission. 
God  spoke  to  Moses  in  plain  words,  as  one  man  speaks  to 
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another ;  thus  directly  divine  therefore  is  his  vocation ;  in 
such  a  calling  to  his  work  lies  the  origin  of  his  appearance 
as  a  prophet  of  God.  They  probably  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly Moses'  call  in  the  desert,  which  was  the  basis  of  all 
succeeding  speech  of  God  with  him.  But  whence  does 
Jesus  date  as  a  prophet  ? 

Verse  30. 

The  healed  man  introduces  his  reply  with  a  yap  ('  for '). 
It  is  not  the  yap  which  confirms  a  preceding  sentence,  and 
therefore  perchance  a  sentence  left  out ;  it  confirms  the 
sentence  in  question,  as  we  use  'for;'  therein,  namely,  in 
your  answer  (Meyer  arbitrarily  :  in  this  state  of  affairs),  is  a 
marvellous  tiling.  Hence  I  must  express  my  astonishment : 
for  it  is,  etc.,  so  that  therefore  yap  serves  to  emphasize  and 
make  prominent  the  man's  own  answer.  "Apa  and  ye  are 
blended  in  yap :  apa  ('  then ')  refers  to  the  preceding 
declaration  of  the  Pharisees,  76  is  an  assuring,  like  our :  yes ; 
'  therein  is  then,  indeed,  a  marvellous  thing.' 1  The  layman 
finds  in  this  (eV  tovtw),  namely,  in  their  words  and  in  this 
contrast,  their  not-knowing  to  be  a  singular  thing.  For 
whence  did  they  know  that  God  had  spoken  to  Moses  from 
the  bush,  and  had  called  him,  except  by  his  miraculous 
legitimation  ?  But  Jesus  has  this  to  show,  just  as  much  as 
Moses  had.  Thus  the  healed  man  accepts  the  reasoning  of 
the  Pharisees  entirely,  and  strikes  them  from  their  own 
bulwarks,  behind  which  they  had  withdrawn,  and  had 
believed  themselves  to  be  secure.  The  step  that  the  man 
makes  in  knowledge  is  no  small  one 

Verse  31. 

This  verse  presents  the  general  principle  that  God  does 
not  hear  sinners,  but  those  who  fear  God  and  do  his  will — 
Jesus'  deed  passes  with  the  man  as  a  hearing  of  prayer ; 
for  only  God  can  work  miracles ; — as  a  consequence  of  the 
unquestionable  hearing,  this  includes  the  fact :  that  the  heal- 
ing act  on  the  Sabbath  appeared  to  him  to  be  not  a  breach 

1  Compare  Winer,  Grammatlk  des  neutesiamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  §  53. 
8.  b.  b),  7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  415  f. 
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of  the  law,  but  a  performing  of  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
he  therewith  also  freed  himself  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
in  that  he  had  learned  to  place  the  will  of  God,  as  it  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  above  the  letter  of 
the  Old  Testament  law.  In  such  progressive  emancipa- 
tion from  the  former  bonds,  like  the  Samaritan  woman,  he 
prophesies  at  the  same  time  the  future  relation  which  they, 
of  whom  he  serves  as  type,  will  assume  towards  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Verse  32. 

The  healed  man  does  not,  however,  stop  at  that  general 
truth,  but  emphasizes  also  the  peculiarity  of  the  fact  in 
hand,  the  healing  of  one  born  blind.  Since  the  world  began 
ivas  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that 
ivas  born  blind. 

Verse  33. 

From  this  follows  of  necessity  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
is  sent  by  God.  Liicke  observes  with  regard  to  the  argu- 
mentation of  this  man,  that  even  the  most  highly  schooled 
apologetics  and  ethics  cannot  with  reason  object  in  the  least 
to  this  conclusion  of  the  proof  from  miracles,  and  that 
Christianity  owes  largely  its  acceptance  and  spread  to  this 
natural  and  correct  method  of  concluding  from  the  basis 
of  the  miraculous  facts.  To  this  Lessing  has  already  given 
the  answer,  namely,  that  experience  of  miracles  and  a 
report  of  them  are  two  different  things.  Yet  in  these 
single  miracles  was  only  typified  that  which  later  fulfilled 
itself  in  greater  extent,  and  which  is  present  to  us  not 
merely  as  report,  but  as  experience. 

Verse  34. 

The  Jews  wish  to  beat  down  the  irrefutable  argument 
by  insulting  words  and  by  a  violent  act.  Does  he,  a  man 
who  was  altogether  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  desire  to 
teach  them?  "OXocr  does  not  intend  to  say  'in  body 
and  soul '  (thus  commonly),  but  in  all  parts  of  his  being, 
and   therefore  especially  also — the  point  in  question — in 
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regard  to  his  knowledge.  This  word  has  been  said  to  rest  on 
Ps.  li.  7  (De  Wette) ;  but  that  touched  themselves  no  less. 
'  Heightened  hereditary  depravity '  (Hengstenberg)  is  not 
only  an  indistinct  notion  in  itself,  but  is  also  unsuitable  here, 
where  the  matter  in  hand  is  a  retrospective  conclusion  from 
his  blindness  to  his  parents'  guilt.  For  Bengel  (also  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  and  Meyer)  observes  correctly  :  '  exprobrant 
de  caecitate  pristina '  ('  they  reproach  him  with  his  primal 
blindness ').  For  them  that  problem  is  solved.  A  common 
guilt  of  the  parents,  under  which  he  was  born,  was  revealed 
in  the  punishment  which  fell  upon  him.  In  this  they 
strike  at  themselves,  by  involuntarily  acknowledging  the 
blindness  from  birth  as  a  fact.  Thus  the  evangelist  has 
shown  not  merely  how  unbelief  refutes  itself  dialectically, 
but  much  more  how  it  condemns  itself  ethically.  It  has 
betrayed  itself  as  hatred  of  the  truth, — Bengel  says  :  '  ipsi 
produnt  odium  veritatis,  quo  laborant '  (:  they  themselves 
betray  the  hatred  of  the  truth,  under  which  they  labour '), — 
and  now  manifests  itself  also  in  the  act  of  violence.  It 
agrees  with  the  whole  much  better  to  suppose  that  igefiaXov 
(•'  cast  out ')  is  not  a  designation  of  excommunication  (Ols- 
hausen,  De  Wette,  Tholuck),  but  is  intended  as  an  external 
act  (Meyer).  The  evangelist  lays  stress  upon  this  very 
point  as  characteristic.  The  exclusion  from  the  synagogue 
was  the  natural  result  of  that.  Bengel  observes  :  '  eiecer- 
unt  eum,  tanquam  christianum.  Id  factum  magno  eius 
bono '  ('  they  cast  him  out,  as  a  Christian.  That  came  to 
pass  for  his  great  good '). 

(c.)  Verses  35-41. 

Jesus  assumes  a  position  towards  the  world,  concerning 
which  position  it  is  taught,  that  it  mediates  itself  by  self- 
impartation  on  the  one  side,  and  by  believing  reception 
on  the  other  side,  vers.  1-12.  Occasioned  by  this  position, 
a  contrast  has  revealed  itself  among  men,  which,  based 
in  faithful  sincerity  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  obstinate 
insincerity  on  the  other  hand,  had  advanced  to  the  most 
determined  opposition,  vers.  13-34.  This  contrast  now 
completes    and    fixes    itself,  in   that    it   receives   a  direct 
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reference  to  Jesus'  person,  by  which  it  is  called  forth,  vers. 
35-41.     Jesus  himself  brings  this  about. 

Verse  35. 

Lticke  thinks  Jesus  found  by  chance  the  man  who  had 
been  cast  out.1  But  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  ideas  must  then  have  been  a  different 
one.  The  circumstance  that  he  found  him  would  have  had 
to  come  first,  and  only  then  the  remark  follow  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  casting  out.  As  it  is,  the  hearing  and  the 
finding  are  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  Hence 
Bengel  remarks :  '  quaesierat  igitur '  ('  he  had  therefore 
sought ').  Meyer  agrees  with  this,  and  assumes  that  Jesus 
inferred  from  that  circumstance  that  the  healed  man  con- 
fessed him  as  Messiah,  and  on  that  account  asked  him,  cry 
Trio-reveia  k.t.X.  ('  dost  thou  believe  ?  etc.').  This  assump- 
tion of  Meyer's,  however,  does  not  conflict  with  the  view 
of  Chrysostom,  that  Jesus  desired  to  give  the  man  a 
rich  indemnification.  He  recompensed  him  in  the  very 
bringing  of  his  belief  to  perfection.  He  recompensed  him 
by  bestowing  upon  him  His  person  and  its  fellowship,  in 
the  place  of  the  lost  fellowship  with  the  synagogue. 

In  this  is  already  given  the  gist  of  the  appeal  or  of 
the  comfort — according  as  one  understands  it — which  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  for  the  Jewish  Christians, 
for  whom  it?  was  written.  The  completion  of  his  belief  is 
induced  by  the  question :  cry  Trua-reveicr  elcr  tov  vlov  tov 
deov;  ('dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?').  This 
question  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  belief.  Its  form 
is  such  as  to  expect  an  affirmative  answer.  It  seems  to  be 
an  inference,  which  Jesus  draws  from  the  man's  conduct 
before  the  court,  and  which  he  puts  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, so  as  to  occasion  a  confession.  In  that  the  healed  man 
is  now  induced  to  give  a  decided  confession  to  Jesus  himself, 
his  belief  is  completed  as  a  psychological  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  moreover,  it  is  completed  in  its  contents,  in  that  Jesus 
designates  himself  as  6  vibcr  tov  deov  ('  the  Son  of  God '). 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  EvangeUum  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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It  is  true  that  s?BD  read  ela  rov  vlov  rov  avOpooirov  ('  unto 
the  Son  of  Man').  But  the  answer  of  the  healed  man 
shows  that  Jesus  must  have  asked  with  a  conception  that 
was  familiar  to  him.  That,  however,  was  not '  Son  of  Man,' 
but  probably  '  Son  of  God.'  Hence  '  Son  of  Man '  doubtless 
came  into  the  text  as  the  usual  self-designation  of  Jesus. 

In  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  indeed,  '  Son  of  God '  meant  more 
than  Messiah,  but  to  the  Jews  it  was  a  familiar  designation 
of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  man  born  blind  understood  it 
in  the  theocratic  sense  (thus  most  commentators,  not  in  the 
metaphysical,  Olshausen).  The  question  of  Jesus:  Thou 
belicvest  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  expects  an  affirmative  answer. 
The  question  is  so  direct  that  it  must  have  surprised  the 
one  questioned,  and  was  intended  to  direct  his  thoughts  to 
the  present.  He  was  to  observe  that  the  matter  in  hand 
was  not  a  theoretical  doctrinal  principle,  but  a  practical 
conduct  in  the  present. 

Veuse  36. 

The  healed  man  before  the  court  had  confessed,  and  there- 
fore probably  also  recognised  Jesus  only  as  a  prophet  of 
God,  and  not  yet  as  the  Messiah.  But  by  the  contrast  with 
Moses,  above  whose  ordinance  he  perceives  that  Jesus  is 
elevated,  he  has  already  approached  this  latter  recognition 
more  nearly.  And  thus  also  there  lies  in  his  question : 
/ecu  rla  eariv,  nvpie  ;  And  who  is  he,  Lord  ?  the  hidden  sus- 
picion that  Jesus  means  Himself.  Besides,  this  question  as 
to  its  purpose  may  be  compared  with  the  like  half-divining 
word  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  iv.  25.  The  very  connective 
tcai  ('  and ')  shows  his  eagerness.  For  there  is  something 
hasty  in  this  joining  of  his  question  to  the  question  of  Jesus. 
And  that  he  does  not  ask :  rt  ('  what '),  but  ria  ({ who '),  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  concerned,  not  as  to  theoretical 
information  touching  divine  Sonship  and  the  like,  but  as  to 
the  personal  relation  to  the  actual  Son  of  God,  at  whom 
Jesus  had  hinted :  iva  iriarevao)  ela  avrov  ('  that  I  may 
believe  on  him ').  For  the  present  he  does  not  need  detailed 
doctrinal  explanations.  The  lack  of  his  knowledge  will  be 
supplied  even  by  the   personal   relation   of  belief.      The 
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question  with  ri,  therefore,  would  have  been  as  unpsycho- 
logical  as  unnecessary.  In  the  personal  relation  of  belief, 
ver.  38,  he  then  possessed  the  whole  knowledge  in  germ. 
Jesus  chooses  purposely  as  the  comprehensive  term  for 
this  knowledge,  the  designation  6  vlbcr  rov  Oeov  ('  the  Son 
of  God '),  because  this  was  the  most  extensive  term.  He 
testified  to  Himself  before  the  teachers  of  Israel  who  owned 
Him  as  a  divinely  sent  prophet,  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  iii.  1 3  ff.,  and  he  goes  upon  the  same  way  of  self- 
testification  and  of  development  of  belief  here  also ;  com- 
pare Trapa  Oeov  ('from  God'),  ver.  33. 

Verse  37. 

It  is  significant  that  Jesus  does  not  merely  say  eyco  elfic 
('  I  am '),  but  paraphrases  this  as  we  here  read  it.  He 
refers  the  man  to  the  circumstance  that  he  sees  and  hears 
him.  'E/ceivocr  ('  that  one,'  instead  of  the  more  common 
word  in  Greek :  ovtog,  '  this  one ')  is  characteristic  of  John's 
gospel,1  and  lays  stress  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not 
merely  on  the  more  distant  subject.  Here,  as  at  xix.  35 
(compare  the  comment  on  that  verse),  it  means  the  speaker 
himself:  it  is  even  he.  De  Wette  is  certainly  right  in 
explaining  icai  .  .  .  icai  ('  both  .  .  .  and ')  as  a  connection  of 
the  two  thoughts  in  which  only  the  second  member  (tcai 
o  \a\ojv  k.t.X.,  '  and  it  is  he  that  talketh,  etc.')  is  drawn 
towards  the  other.  For  to  take  the  first  icai  as  emphasized, 
'  indeed  thou  hast  seen  him,'  as  Meyer  takes  it,  brings  too 
strong  an  accent  into  the  discourse.  But  Jesus  bids  him 
recognise  His  person  from  His  action  and  His  words. 

His  action,  which  is  a  type  of  Him,  His  word,  which  ex- 
presses Him,  show  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Him  who 
may  call  himself  6  vlbo-  rod  Oeov  ('  the  Son  of  God ').  The 
action  first,  the  word  afterwards,  are  therefore  the  founda- 
tion and  the  fountain  of  belief,  and  hence  also  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  given  with  it  and  which  results  from 
it.  I  speak  of  an  action  by  reason  of  ewpaicaa-  ('  thou  hast 
seen').     This  does  not  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  230  f.,  and  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  180  f. 

LUTH.  IL  ¥  JOHN. 
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seeing  after  the  healing,  as  he  returned  from  Siloam, — he  cer- 
tainly did  return  thence  to  Jesus  again  (against  Lucke1  and 
Meyer)  :  airrjXOev  koX  iviyjraro  koX  rfkOev  fikeircov  ('  he  went 
his  way  therefore,  and  washed,  and  came  seeing '),  ver.  7, — 
but  to  the  present  seeing,  namely,  that  he  has  seen  Him 
standing  before  him,  while  he  asked  after  Him,  /cal  rla 
Icrnv,  Kvpie ;  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  reminds  him  most  em- 
phatically and  distinctly  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  bestowed 
upon  him  the  power  of  seeing.  It  thus  puts  before  him 
that  action  of  Jesus,  in  which  His  essential  meaning  and 
his  essential  action  were  typified. 

To  this  is  added  the  word  that  Jesus  speaks  to  him. 
That  is  the  word  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  belief  on  him. 
In  that  action  the  word  of  Jesus  intends  to  teach  him  to 
recognise  the  Son  of  God.  Hence,  then,  it  is  the  word 
of  Jesus'  self- witness,  which  bestows  upon  his  belief  its 
specific  contents  and  its  specific  religious  form,  and  thereby 
completes  it. 

Verse  38. 

The  belief  demanded  is  as  a  natural  consequence  followed 
by  its  proof  in  the  irpovKweiv  ('  worshipping '),  which  was 
not  demanded.  Bengel  says  :  '  Agnitionem  sponte  sequitur 
adoratio  '  ('  adoration  follows  of  its  own  accord  recognition '). 
That  which  involuntarily  displays  itself  in  this  act  is  no 
longer  the  conclusion  from  the  miracle  to  the  divine  mission, 
but  the  inward,  direct  certainty  of  belief,  a  certainty  wrought 
by  the  word.  The  contents  of  6  vlba  rov  6eov  ('  the  Son  of 
God')  have  not  yet  come  to  consciousness  in  him  in  an 
explicit  manner,  nor  has  the  meaning  of  the  irpoaicvveZv. 
But  as  the  former  is  the  essential  confession  of  belief  in 
Jesus,  so  is  the  latter  the  essential  religious  testification  of 
belief  exercised  towards  Him.  That  direct  certainty  of 
belief  is  shown  to  us  as  complete  in  Thomas ;  and  in  like 
manner  this  testification  of  belief  is  displayed  to  us  in  his 
words  of  worshipping  reverence :  6  nvpiba  p,ov  /cat  6  Oeocr  fj,ov 
('  my  Lord  and  my  God ').     Thus  also  here  Kvpie  ('  Lord  ')  is 

1  Liicke,  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangellum  ties  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.     See  also  above,  p.  324. 
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said  with  special  emphasis :  '  iam  augustiore  sensu  ita  dicit, 
quam  dixerat  ver.  36'  ('he  now  speaks  thus  in  a  sense  more 
reverential  than  that  in  which  he  had  spoken  in  ver.  3  6 '). 

Verses  39-41. 

"We  have  above  seen,  in  the  relation  and  conduct  of  the 
healed  man  towards  Jesus,  the  one  side  of  the  contrast — 
called  forth  in  the  world  by  the  direct  relation  given  to  it 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God — come  to  a 
preliminary  completion.  In  the  verses  now  before  us, 
vers.  39-41,  the  other  side  of  the  contrast  is  placed  over 
against  the  former.  Jesus  turns  from  the  healed  man  to 
the  circle  standing  around,  with  a  general  characterizing  of 
the  result  of  His  mission.  His  opponents  come  specially 
forward  out  of  the  crowd,  and  lend  to  these  words  a  par- 
ticular application  to  themselves. 

Verse  39. 

This  whole  section  proceeded  from  the  contrast  between 
(pwa  ('light')  and  Koa/xoar  ('world').  Hence  the  words  el<r 
top  Koa/xov  tovtov  ('  into  this  world ').  For  the  Koa^iocr  was 
designated  from  the  very  outset  as  standing  in  contrast  with 
the  <poi)cr,  and  as  needing  it.  For  judgment  I  am  come  into 
this  world.  At  iii.  17,  we  saw  that  the  process  of  judg- 
ment as  a  task  of  the  Son  was  denied  at  his  first  coming. 
Here,  the  self-judgment  of  the  world  is  taught  as  a  conclu- 
sion of  his  revelation  in  the  world.  The  apparent  contra- 
diction solves  itself  in  this  difference.  The  same  thing  is 
confirmed  by  the  language. 

It  reads  elcr  Kplfxa  ('  unto  judgment  as  completed ') 
and  not  do-  tcpicriv  ('  unto  judgment  as  being  passed '),  and 
therefore  says,  not  that  he  executes  a  judgment  as  an  act, 
but  that  a  righteous  judgment  issues  as  a  result.  This 
judgment  consists  in  the  circumstance  '  that  those  who  see 
not  receive  sight,  and  that  those  who  see  become  blind.' 
Want  is  designated  by  Jesus  as  the  presupposition  for  the 
gift,  substantially,  indeed,  here  in  the  same  way  as  elsewhere, 
for  example,  Matt.  ix.  12,  but  from  another  side.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  merely  the  actual  occasion,  which  here 
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is  a  healing  of  the  blind,  there,  a  healing  of  the  sick.  Nor 
is  the  reason  simply  to  be  found  in  John's  choice  of  dis- 
courses in  general,1  as  indeed  the  well-known  Johannizing 
passage,  Matt.  xi.  25,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one 
before  us.  The  reason  is,  in  especial,  that  we  have  before 
us  that  part  of  the  self-witness,  the  fundamental  notion  of 
which  is  the  light.  This  phrase  could  hardly  have  found  a 
place  before  the  seventh  chapter. 

Who  are,  however,  these  fiij  pkeirovrea-,  '  that  do  not  see,' 
except  6  o^koa  o  firj  <yiv(t)<riccov  rov  voyov  ('  the  people  who 
knoweth  not  the  law'),  vii.  49  ?  But  then  ol  (SkeirovTea, 
'  they  that  see,'  are  those  who  say  rj/ieicr  otSajAev,  '  we  know,' 
ix.  29,  because  they  have  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
therewith  ttjv  fiopcpcocuv  ttjct  <yvcocrecocr  /cal  rf]<r  vikiqBelaa-  iv 
ra>  vofxw  ('  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the 
law'),  Eom.  ii.  20.  And  that  is  indeed  a  knowledge  and  a 
'  seeing  in  the  exact  sense '  (against  Stier 2).  We  saw  above 
that  the  very  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  which 
they  so  prided  themselves  (compare  Eom.  ii.  18,  19),  became 
to  the  Pharisees  a  hindrance  to  seeing  in  Jesus  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  They  have  therefore  become  blind  to  the 
essential  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  Those  who  lacked 
this  knowledge,  but  instead  were  possessed  of  a  longing 
both  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  and  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  need,  received  sight  from  Jesus,  that  is,  found  in 
him  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  revelation  of 
God,  and  of  the  communion  with  God.  The  others,  on  the 
contrary,  became  blind  through  Jesus.  For,  by  reason  of 
the  contradiction  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament, 
etc.,  in  Jesus  seemed  to  stand  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  became  incapable  of  acknowledging  that  truth. 

Veese  40. 

The  Pharisees — who  were  present  to  make  their  observa- 
tions— at  this  ask  Jesus  whether  they,  perchance,  are  also 
blind.  This  cannot  possibly  be  meant  in  the  sense  of  rvc^Xbv 
yeveadai  ('  becoming  blind '),  but  must  be  intended  in  the 

1  Stier,  BedenJesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  513. 

2  Stier,  ut  supra,  p.  514. 
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sense  of  fir]  ftXeireiv  ('  not  seeing'),  Meyer.  TvcpXbv  yevecrOai 
is  a  result  which  still  lias  to  show  itself ;  besides,  in  that  case 
yevecrOai,  and  not  elvai,  must  have  been  used  in  the  question. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  pointedly  and  sarcastically:  We  too 
are  surely  not  blind  ?  The  offensive  or  the  ridiculous  thing 
is  not  that  there  are  blind  people,  or  that  the  blind  should 
receive  sight,  but  that  this  rewrsal  of  affairs  should  be 
brought  about  by  Jesus.  Their  question  therefore  is  this  : 
Shall  we,  indeed,  hence  also  be  said  to  belong,  like  the  igno- 
rant people,  to  the  blind,  who  must  be  by  thee  made  to  see  ? 

Verse  41. 

If  they  belonged  to  those,  it  would  be  well  for  them,  in 
so  far  as  the  sin  would  not  remain  for  them ;  which,  since 
they  do  not  belong  to  those,  but  think  that  in  their  legal 
knowledge  they  have  a  true  knowledge,  still  remains.  Thus 
is  ver.  41  to  be  understood.  The  contrast  for  ovk  av  e'i^cTe 
clfxaprlav  ('  ye  should  have  no  sin ')  is  found  in  7)  a/xapTia 
vfiwv  fiivei  ('  your  sin  remaineth '),  and  the  meaning  there- 
fore is,  that  their  sin  would  in  that  case  have  been  taken 
away,  and  that  they  in  consequence  would  have  had  no 
more.  But  the  sin,  which  would  have  fallen  away  from 
them  if  they  had  had  a  curable  blindness,  and  therewith 
the  possibility  and  receptibility  for  illumination,  on  the 
contrary  remains  upon  them,  because  in  their  fancied  know- 
ledge they  blind  themselves  towards  the  light.  Their  sin  is 
by  this  connection  of  thought  necessarily  shown  to  be  the 
sin  of  this  reserve,  shown  clearly  enough  to  be  the  sin  of 
this  hardened  self-blinding  itself. 

Hence  Olshausen  was  wrong  in  understanding  by  ?} 
d/jLapria,  the  '  sinful  understanding  in  general ;'  and  much 
more  were  De  Wette  and  Liicke  at  fault  in  explaining  the 
words  el  tv<j>\oI  r^re  k.tX.  ('if  ye  were  blind,  etc.')  of  the 
imputation  and  guilt  as  decreased  by  ignorance ;  De  Wette 
thereupon  cites  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  his  hand- 
book on  morals.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  reject  Meyer's 
view :  that  their  unbelief  towards  Christ  would  not  then  be 
sinful,  because  it  would  not  be  an  opposition  to  the  divine 
truth,  but  only  an  irresponsible  lack  of  attaining  unto  it. 
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Similarly  Godet.  Contrariwise  there  would  then  be  no 
question  as  to  unbelief  in  their  case,  since  they  would  even 
come  to  belief.  Bengel  observes  :  '  Si  diceretis,  cseci  sumus, 
visum  peteretis  et  peccatum  vestrum  iam  desiisset '  ('  if  ye 
should  say,  we  are  blind,  ye  would  seek  sight,  and  ye  would 
already  have  left  off  your  sin ').  Now,  however,  their  sin 
remains  ;  because,  by  their  supposed  knowledge,  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  prevented  from  coming  to  belief,  and  thus 
shut  themselves  up  towards  the  revelation  of  Christ. 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  other  side  also  of  the  contrast 
has  definitely  fixed  itself.  By  Jesus'  self-testification  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  those  who  will  not  believe  because  they 
see,  have  thereby  become  completely  subject  to  the  darkness, 
and  hence  their  sin  of  self-blinding  remains  an  unremoved 
one.  Considering  both  sides,  Jesus  in  what  follows  now 
tells  what  is  appointed  to  each  of  the  two  :  a  blessing  to  the 
ones  who  confess  him — x.  1—21,  or  rather  to  18  ;  and  to  the 
others,  who  refuse  to  own  him,  an  unbearable  offence — 
x.  22-42,  or  rather  to  39.  Accordingly  the  two  next  follow- 
ing sections  are  based  upon  the  contrast  represented  and  de- 
veloped in  the  ninth  chapter.  These  sections  carry  on  the 
mutual  relation  of  Christ  and  of  men,  and  in  especial  portray 
it  from  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  show  what  Christ  is  to 
men  in  consideration  of  their  posture  towards  him. 

X.  1-21. 

Jesus  here  depicts  himself  as  a  blessing  to  those  who 
confess  him,  and  that  in  the  first  place  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  what  precedes.  For  he  there  had  addressed 
himself  in  the  first  place  to  those  who  '  knew.'  Upon  the 
basis  of  their  knowing,  of  their  knowledge,  they  think  they 
oSrjyov  elvai  rvfyXwv,  (pcoa  twv  iv  crKorev,  iraihevTip  d<ppovo)v, 
StSda/caXov  vrjTrlcov  ('  are  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them 
which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,'  Eom. 
ii.  19  f.).  Such  is  the  thought  Jesus  has  in  view  when  he 
contrasts  himself  to  such  supposed  leaders  (De  Wette, 
Lucke,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bengel).  The  iifxelo-  ('  ye  ') 
with  which  he  closed  is  met  by  his  iyco  ('  I ').  Although, 
however,  this  section  rests  entirely  upon  the  contrast,  never- 
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theless  the  contrast  forms  only  the  basis  and  the  background 
for  his  self-proclamation,  which  in  the  first  instance  is 
intended  for  his  own  followers.  For  in  the  whole  parabolic 
discourse  there  is  no  further  address  to  his  opponents.  In 
his  internal  bearing  and  mood,  Jesus  recedes  more,  and 
stands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  previous  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jews.  This,  however,  is  only  because  he  begins 
in  general  to  maintain  a  greater  distance  from  the  Jews. 

This  whole  discourse  is  pervaded  by  a  great  calmness, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  as  its  foundation  the  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  the  contrast,  a  spirit  of  the  most  loving  self- 
devotion,  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  free  self-possession  expresses  itself.  After  the 
restless  motion  of  the  preceding  chapters,  tins  discourse  is 
like  a  place  of  rest,  in  which  Jesus'  feelings  at  the  same 
time  desire  to  satisfy  themselves,  and  to  let  the  conflict  die 
away  in  almost  melancholy  words.  Hence  flows  also  the 
full  development  of  the  thoughts  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  The 
great  thing  that  speaks  for  the  genuineness  of  this  discourse 
is  above  all  the  psychological  truth,  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  just  such  a  discourse  should  now  follow  upon  the  pre- 
vious events.1  A  certain  warmth  of  feeling,  in  which  a 
love  of  irresistible  power  reveals  itself,  has  here  bestowed 
a  peculiar  stamp,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive 
meaning,  upon  the  figure  of  the  light  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  preceding  sections.  And  in  that  the  point 
of  its  blessing-bestowing  power  is  particularly  emphasized,  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  figure  of  the  light  in  the  progress  of 
the  discourse  passes  into  the  idea  of  the  life  as  the  essential 
blessing  of  salvation. 

In  the  comprehensive  character  of  this  discourse,  and  in 
the  prominence  of  the  soul,  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  lies 
a  certain  similarity  to  the  seventeenth  chapter,  although 
only  the  likeness  of  a  lower  stage  to  a  higher  one.  Here 
also  we  feel  the  heart  of  Jesus  beating.  And  therefore  this 
discourse  and  its  figure  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  church.     This  figure — especially,  indeed,  in 

1  Compare  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  229. 
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connection  with  Luke  xv. — is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
frequent  symbols  of  Christian  and  churchly  art-representa- 
tion, and  a  favourite  figure  of  Christian  conception.  Baur, 
on  the  contrary,  puts  the  importance  of  this  chapter  at  a  low- 
figure,  and  concedes  to  it1  'no  particular  weight  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  chief  thought  of  the  gospel.'  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  Baur  sees  in  the  gospel  only  the  development 
and  unfolding  of  an  idea,  and  hence  only  knows  of  points 
of  the  conception  or  of  the  idea,  while  the  chief  weight  and 
the  importance  of  this  section  lie  in  the  personal  element 
which  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  evangelist  is  not  busied  in  the 
first  place  with  an  idea ;  and  perchance  in  the  second  place, 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  its  aid  as  proof,  with  the  person 
of  Jesus.  The  latter  is  the  first  thing  for  him ;  and  he 
presents  the  former  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
given  in  and  represents  itself  in  the  latter. 

This  parable  consists  of  three  parts:  (a)  vers.  1—5  ;  (b) 
vers.  6-10;  and  (c)  vers.  11-18. 

(a.)  Verses  1—5. 

Jesus  here  draws  the  picture  of  the  true  shepherd  and 
his  relation  to  the  flock,  in  the  first  place  purely  for  itself 
and  without  application.  But  since  it  rests  on  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pharisees,  who  desire  to  be  shepherds,  so  that 
they  reject  Him,  and  who  are  shepherds  in  an  entirely 
different  disposition  towards  Israel  from  his  disposition, — 
since  this  is  the  case,  the  twofold  application  is  already 
prepared  for,  namely,  that  he  himself  is  both  the  true 
mediation  of  all  pastoral  vocation  in  Israel,  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  also  the  real  and  true  shepherd. 

Verse  1. 

With  emphatic  stress  upon  what  he  is  about  to  say  to 
them, — dfjbrjv,  dfxi]v  k.tX.  ('  verily,  verily,  etc.'), — Jesus 
addresses  himself  to  those  about  him,  and,  as  vfilv  ('  to 
you'),  pointing  back  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  chapter, 
shows,  especially  to  his  opponents,  in  order  to  show  them 

1  Baur,     Kritische     Untersuchungen    iiber    die  kanonlscheti    Evangelkn, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  180. 
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who  is  a  true  shepherd,  —  that  one,  namely,  who  comes 
to  the  church  in  the  way  appointed  by  God.  For :  He 
that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  shecpfold,  but  climbeth 
up  some  other  way, — over  the  wall, — the  same  is  a  thief  and 
a  robber.  What  led  Jesus  to  use  this  figure  of  a  shepherd, 
whether  the  sight  of  a  flock  in  the  fields  (Neander)  or  the 
like,  is  a  very  superfluous  question.  The  comparison  is 
brought  close  to  hand  both  by  the  Scriptures  in  general  and 
by  the  special  connection  here,  namely,  the  contrast  to  the 
evil  leaders  of  the  people. 

The  various  features  of  the  picture  are  drawn  from  the 
then  existing  circumstances.  The  shepherds  spent  the  night 
in  the  wall- enclosed  fold  (av\r))}  at  the  door  of  which  an 
under-shepherd  (6  dvpwpocr,  ver.  3)  kept  watch  during  the 
night  (Meyer).  The  right  way  leads  through  the  door. 
He  who  '  climbs  up,'  ak\aj(o6ev  -  aXkoOev  ('  some  other 
way  '),  upon  the  wall,  in  order  to  get  over  it  into  the  fold, 
goes  a  wrong  way,  not  the  appointed  way.  The  fold  is  the 
church,  which  God  has  gathered  for  himself  upon  earth ; 
the  door  is  the  way  which  he  has  appointed  (thus  most 
exegetes,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Godet).  Which  way  this 
is,  is  not  yet  said.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  know 
that  God's  ordering  and  calling  here  has  sway,  and  not 
human  despotism.  Whether  Christ  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  shepherd  or  as  the  door  (for  example,  Meyer),  is  a 
misplaced  and  anticipating  question,  since  the  first  thing 
in  this  place  is  only  the  portraying  the  requirements  of  the 
true  shepherd  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Verse  2. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  circumstance  that  he  enters 
by  the  door,  as  the  '  legitimus  aditus '  ('  lawful  approach  '), 
Bengel.  He  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of 
the  sheep. 

Verse  3. 

Vers.  3-5  now  depict  the  relation  of  fellowship  in  which 
the  true  shepherd  stands  towards  the  flock.  The  first  thing- 
is,  in  this  third  verse,  that  he,  in  that  he  comes  to  the  flock 
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by  the  divinely-appointed  way,  approaches  it  also  with 
God's  permission.  This  is  what  is  intended  as  the  meaning 
of  the  porter  and  his  opening  the  door.  Some  have  under- 
stood by  this,  God  (Calvin,  Bengel,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg), 
or  Christ  (Cyril,  Augustine),  or  the  Holy  Ghost  (for 
example,  Stier *),  or  Moses  (Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia),  or  John  the  Baptist  (Godet).  All  this  is  arbitrary. 
The  question  is  not  the  things  or  the  persons,  but  the  re- 
lations and  transactions.  The  fact  that  the  porter  openeth, 
indicates  that  God  secures  approach  to  the  flock.  A  true 
shepherd  will  therefore  in  the  first  place  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing approach,  and  in  the  next  place,  in  finding  entrance 
into  the  church  of  God.  For  the  two  know  each  other,  and 
belong  to  each  other,  the  true  shepherd  and  his  flock. 

The  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadcth  them  out.  In  that  they  hear  his  voice, 
they  show  that  they  belong  to  him.  The  propriety  meant 
is  one  mediated  morally.  Hence  also  in  this  sense  it  is  said, 
emphasizing  the  propriety  or  property  of  the  shepherd  in 
them,  ra  iSia  7rp6/3ara  ('  his  own  sheep  ').  It  is  not  as  if 
these  were  hereby  in  general  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
sheep  contained  in  the  fold  (Liicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Meyer) ;  for  that  not  only  would  have  had  to  appear  more 
distinctly,  but  also  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  ra  irpofiara 
('  the  sheep '),  which  hear  (aicovet), — words  which,  linguis- 
tically, can  only  be  understood  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  fold, 
— from  internal  reasons  must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  those 
which  are  afterwards  designated  as  ra,  Ihia  ('  his  own '),  and 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  again  these  are  spoken  of  in 
such  a  way,  nal  rd  irpo^ara  .  .  .  aico\ov6el  ('  and  the  sheep 
follow,  etc.'),  that  all  are  evidently  to  be  understood.  "ISia 
(c  own ')  does  not  denote  separation,  but  the  inward  mutual 
propriety  of  shepherd  and  flock  in  each  other,  and  charac- 
terizes the  sheep  from  this  point  of  view  ;  thus  also  Bengel 
and  Hengstenberg,  against  Meyer. 

'  He  calleth  them  ((peeve?,  with  X  A  B  D  L,  against  rcaXet) 
by  name,' — each  by  his  own  name  :  '  etiam  oves  ab  antiquis 
nominibus  distinguebantur '  ('  even  sheep  were  distinguished 
1  Stier,  Eeden  Jem,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  521. 
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by  their  names  by  the  ancients '),  Bengel ; !  they  are  all 
singly  known  to  him,  and  lie  upon  his  heart — (  and  leadeth 
them  out,'  not  out  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  so  that 
they  break  with  it  (thus  Godet,  arbitrarily),  but  out  into 
the  pasture. 

Verse  4. 

"What  follows  is  based  upon  this  relation,  that  they  are 
iBia  ('  his  own ').  They  belong  to  him  because  he  has  a 
vocation  unto  them ;  hence  he  knows  them,  and  hence  they 
follow  him.  He  belongs  to  them :  hence  he  goes  before 
them,  and  hence  they  know  his  voice  and  hearken  unto  it. 
And  vjJien  he  putteth  forth  all — for  nravra  is  to  be  read  with 
B  D  L,  against  X,  which  omits  it — his  own.  This  kicfiakr) 
('  putteth  forth  ')  depicts  the  method  of  the  i^dyeiv  ('  lead- 
ing out ')  :  he  putteth  them  forth,  in  that  he  lays  hold  upon 
them,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  feature  taken  from  real  life, 
which  lets  us  see  the  care  the  shepherd  bestows  on  each 
separate  one.  The  sheep  which  are  divinely  kept  in  the 
secure  fold  are  not  the  outward  Israel,  but  the  church  of 
God.  Therefore  they  belong  together,  and  they  know  each 
other,  this  church  and  the  shepherds  who  come  to  it  with 
a  vocation  from  God.  On  this  account  also  the  conduct  of 
the  sheep  is  portrayed  as  a  unanimous,  and  not  as  a  dis- 
cordant one. 

Verse  5. 

By  this  now  also  it  may  be  perceived  which  is  and 
which  is  not  a  true  shepherd,  whether  the  church  of  God 
knows  his  voice  and  hearkens  unto  it  or  not.  A  stranger 
will  they  certainly  not  follow  (tf  and  the  common  text,  clko- 
XovOrjacoaiv,  the  subjunctive,  according  to  the  common 
construction ;  A  B  D,  etc.,  aico\ovd)]crov<nv,  future,  less 
common2),  but  will  fee  from  him,  because  they  know  not  the 

1  [Travellers  in  Palestine  tell  of  the  same  custom  of  naming  sheep  as  pre- 
vailing to-day.  See,  for  instance,  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  under  the 
word  '  Sheep,'  with  the  citation  from  Hartley. — C.  R.  G.] 

2  Compare  Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms, 
§  56.  3,  7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  472. 
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voice  of  strangers.  For  the  word  which  the  stranger  brings 
is  not  the  old  well-known  word,  which  has  ever  called 
them  and  led  them  to  the  green  pasture.  They  have  in 
themselves  a  sensorium  for  the  latter;  the  former  sounds 
strange  to  them. 

Lampe  called  attention  to  the  future :  '  Non  sine  emphasi 
est  futurum.  Id  enim  monet,  verba  nostra  consideranda 
esse  ut  prophetiam,  describentem  totalem  illam  oecono- 
mariuni  immutationem,  quae  ante  fores  erat,  quando  cathedra 
Mosis  plane  deserenda'  ('The  future  is  not  without  its 
emphasis.  It  tells  us  that  the  words  before  us  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prophecy,  describing  that  total  change  of 
economies  which  was  at  hand,  when  Moses'  seat  was  to  be 
altogether  deserted  ').x  The  Old  Testament  church  of  God 
will  separate  itself  from  the  spiritual  authorities  of  Israel, 
because  the  latter  will,  by  their  own  fault,  lack  the  divine 
vocation  unto  the  former.  That  separation  will  be  like  a 
flight,  as  one  flies  from  a  clanger  (compare  ver.  1  :  KKiirr^a- 
iarlv  Kal  Xrjar^cr,  '  is  a  thief  and  a  robber '),  as  one  escapes 
from  destruction.  Lampe  recalled  Israel's  departure  from 
Egypt,  and  Lot's  flight  from  Sodom.  In  that  case  this 
would  offer  the  foundation  for  the  designation  of  the  external 
Israel,  deserted  by  God  and  God's  church,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation :  ^tlct  KaXelrai  irvevfiaTiKaxx  Hohofxa  Kal  Ai<yv7r- 
Toa-  ('  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt '),  Rev. 
xi.  8. 

The  true  shepherd  was  at  first  only  generally  charac- 
terized, yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  counterpart,  standing 
before  men's  eyes  in  the  Pharisees,  formed  the  background 
of  the  thought.  Now,  in  that  the  thought,  upon  coming  to 
the  statement  of  the  contrast,  receives  the  form  of  a  histo- 
rical statement,  and  thereby  takes  a  personal  turn,  Jesus  is 
led  to  give  a  direct  personal  turn  also  to  the  positive  side. 
The  personal  designation,  in  consequence,  must  take  the 
place  of  the  general  characterizing.  Two  things  were 
emphasized  in  the  foregoing:  the  divinely-ordered  way  of 
vocation,  and  the  relation   of  fellowship   which  accorded 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius  .  .  .  Evangelli  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 
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with  the  vocation.  Both  these  will  now  come  to  expression 
in  personal  designation.  Jesus  had  given  the  Pharisees  to 
understand  at  first  that  they  were  no  true  shepherds  of  the 
church  of  God,  because  they  had  not  become  shepherds 
upon  the  God-appointed  way,  so  that  they  in  consequence 
also  did  not  stand  in  the  true  fellowship  of  love  with  the 
church  of  God.  He  will  therefore  at  first  make  prominent 
(against  Liicke)  the  circumstance  that  the  true  mediation 
is  given  in  him,  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  true  relation 
of  a  shepherd  has  appeared  personally  in  him. 

(&.)  Verses  6-10. 

These  verses  develop  the  first  thought:  Jesus  is  per- 
sonally the  true  mediation ;  he  is  the  mediator. 

Verse  6. 

"What  Jesus  said  allegorically  in  vers.  1—5  in  the  form 
of  a  TTapoLnia  ('  parable '),  that  is,  of  a  discourse  departing 
from  {nrapd,  *  praeter ')  the  usual  way  (olfioa),  had  reference 
to  the  Pharisees.  Hence  avroia  ('  to  them ')  is  said  pur- 
posely twice.  It  was  addressed  to  them  and  meant  for 
them,  for  certainly  the  same  persons  are  intended  by  iicelvoi, 
and  avroia  (against  Baumgarten-Crusius).  They  might 
well  understand  that  he  had  them  in  mind,  but  what  he 
really  meant  by  this  escaped  them.  In  this  we  are  to 
think  not  merely  of  the  anticipatory  historical  statement 
in  the  fifth  verse,  which  the  proud  feeling  of  secure  domi- 
nation prevented  them  from  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
preceding  characterization,  and  perhaps  especially  of  the 
'  going  in  by  the  door,'  which  the  proud  consciousness  of 
their  studies  may  have  kept  them  from  understanding. 
Therefore,  that  which  he  really  intended  (jiva  rjv  a  k.t.X., 
'  what  things  they  were  which,  etc.'),  which  he  spake  unto 
them,  remained  concealed  from  them.  Hence  Jesus  tells 
them  so.  But  although  he  speaks  distinctly  and  strongly, 
yet  he  avoids  the  direct  address  and  designation,  and  rests 
by  preference  upon  the  development  of  the  blessing  which 
he  bestows.  We  see  by  this  that  in  his  mood,  and  hence 
also  in  the  bearing  of  his  words,  he  draws  back  more  and 
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more  from  the  contrast,  although  this  remains  the  back- 
ground of  his  self-witness.1 

Verse  7. 

Jesus  had  spoken  at  first  of  the  divine  vocation  unto  the 
sheep.  If  he  turns  this  to  himself,  he  must  say  that  in 
him  alone  it  is  given  and  mediated.  He  begins  afresh 
with  great  emphasis  {a\ir\v  k.t.\.,  "verily,  etc.'),  and  calls 
himself  the  door.  This  figure  finds  a  rich  echo  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  church,  but  with  various  applications. 
In  Ignatius,2  Jesus  is  called  the  0vpa  tov  irarpocr  ('  door 
of  the  Father').  In  Hernias,3  Jesus  is  called  the  Trvkrj 
('  gate ').  Clement  says: i  ttoXKwv  ovv  irvkwv  avewjvicov,  rj  iv 
hiKdioavvr)  avrrj  iarlv  r)  iv  XpiarS  ('  therefore  of  many 
gates  that  have  been  opened,  the  one  in  righteousness, 
this  is  the  one  in  Christ ').  Hegesippus5  relates  that  the 
Jews  asked  James,  tig  rj  dvpa  tov  'Irjcrov ;  ('  what  is  the 
door  of  Jesus  ? ') ;  and  again,6  dird'yyeX.ov  r)plv,  tig  i) 
6vpa  tov  'Irjaov  tov  GTavpcoOevTOG ;  ('  tell  us,  what  is  the 
door  of  Jesus  the  crucified  ? ').  Clement7  writes :  Sia  tovto 
avTocr  d\r]9r]cr  oov  '7rpo(f)')]Tr]cr  eXeyeir  iyco  elfu  rj  ttvXtj  tyjct 
t,wrjcr  ('  on  this  account  he  himself,  being  a  true  prophet, 
said :  I  am  the  gate  of  life ').  And  in  Hippolytus 8  we 
read :  Bia  tovto  (p7]o~l  (sc.  Naassenus  quidam),  \iyei  6 
"Irjaovo"  iyco  elfio  rj  irvKrj  rj  d\r\Qwr)  ('hence  he  [a  certain 
ISTaassenus]  says,  Jesus  saith:  I  am  the  true  gate'). 
Thus  also  the  use  of  this  figure  continues  with  different 
variations  among  later  writers.       "We  therefore   see  that 

1  See  above,  p.  343. 

2  Ignatius,  Ad  Philadelphenos,  vs..  1  ;  Patrum  ApostoUcorum  Opera,  ed. 
Gebhardt,  Harnack,  Zahn,  Leipzig  1876,  fasciculus  ii.  p.  78. 

3  Hermas,  Pastor,  similitude-  ix.  12;  ibid.  1877,  fasciculus  iii.  pp.  220, 
222. 

4  Clement,  Ad  Corinthios,  I.  xlviii.  4  ;  ibid.  1876,  fascic.  i.  part  i.,  2d  ed., 
p.  80. 

5  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastka,  II.  xxiii.  8  ;  Opera,  ed. 
Dindorf,  Leipzig  1871,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 

6  Ibid.  II.  xxiii.  12  ;  ibid.  p.  78. 

7  Clementina,  Horn.  iii.  52,  ed.  Lagarde,  Leipzig  1865,  p.  50,  11.  29,  30. 

8  Hippolytus,  Refutatio  Omnium  Hceresium,  v.  8,  Gottiugen  1859,  p.  156, 
line  47  f. 
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such  a  saying  as  we  read  here,  and  as  we  find  reported  no 
where  else  in  the  gospels,  must  have  been  at  hand  in  the 
early  Christian  tradition.  In  the  context  now  and  here  the 
subject  is  the  mediation  of  the  pastoral  vocation  to  the 
church  by  Jesus. 

Accordingly,  y  6vpa  rwv  irpojSaTcov  ('  the  door  of  the 
sheep ')  must  in  the  first  place  mean :  door  to  the  sheep 
(Bengel,  Meyer).  It  is  true  that  also  '  for  the  sheep ' 
(Chrysostom,  Lampe,  Hengstenberg,  Godet)  follows  mate- 
rially from  this,  but  it  is  still  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  here. 
How  can  Jesus  oppose  this  now  to  the  Pharisees  as  a 
claim  ?  It  is  the  promise  of  the  future  salvation,  the 
belief  and  confession  of  which  established  a  divine  pastoral 
right  in  Israel.  Therefore  he  who  appeared  duly  authorized 
as  a  shepherd  in  Israel,  appeared  upon  the  basis  of 
Christ,  the  one  to  come.  This,  however,  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Pharisees,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  they  believed  they  might  venture  to  reject  the 
fulfilling  of  the  promise  given  in  Jesus.  Thus,  then, 
Christ  had  not  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  church  of  God 
for  them,  who  boasted  that  they  were  Moses'  disciples. 
This  occasions  the  next  statement. 

Verse  8. 

All  that  came  before  me,  that  have  appeared,  are  thieves 
and  robbers.  But  these  words,  by  the  unconditionality  and 
sharpness  of  their  expression,  offer  difficulties  in  the  exposi- 
tion. All  previous  teachers  of  Israel  appear  to  be  rejected 
by  them.  This  doubtless  caused  the  omission  of  irpo  i/xov 
('  before  me ')  in  K :  so  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment should  not  seem  to  be  struck  by  the  words,  but  that 
they  should  seem  exclusively  intended  for  the  Pharisaic 
teachers  of  the  present.  That,  however,  is  too  evidently  a 
correction.  TIpo  ('  before ')  is,  moreover,  to  be  left  in  its 
temporal  sense,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  locally,  as 
especially  Stier1  takes  it.  Stier  regards  it  as  contrasted 
with  ht  ifiov  ('  by  me' ),  namely,  t^ct  dvpaa  ('  the  door '), 
and  therefore  to  mean  irpb  Tfj<r  Ovpacr  ('  before  the  door '). 
1  Stier,  RedenJesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  52S  ff. 
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That,  however,  would  have  had  to  be  more  clearly  expressed. 
Hence  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  words.  Still  less  is  irpo 
to  be  exchanged  with  xmep  ('  instead  of ')  or  the  like,  or  to 
be  made  to  mean  %o>picr  ('  without '),  all  of  which  would  be 
arbitrary. 

Or  should  we  have  a  right  to  supply  in  thought  a  xwpla 
i/jbov  ('  without  me ')  ?  Olshausen.  And  yet,  again,  we  shall 
not  endeavour,  with  De  Wette,  to  censure  the  words  of  Jesus, 
or  of  the  evangelist,  and  say :  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Jesus.  Hilgenfeld  stopped 
half  way  when  he  made  use  of  this  passage  as  a  proof  of 
the  anti- Jewish  character  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  in  that  he 
'  referred '  it  '  partly  also  to  the  Jewish  religion.' *  What 
gave  him  a  right  to  except  a  '  part '  of  the  '  Jewish  religion,' 
and  extend  the  condemnation  perhaps  only  to  the  law, 
since  '  the  statement  is  nevertheless  kept  general '  ?  Either 
he  must  find  that  in  the  early  Gnostic  manner  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  are  also  rejected  here,  or  he  must 
refrain  altogether  from  making  this  application  of  the  state- 
ment. And  of  late  Hilgenfeld2  does  also  give  it  that  exten- 
sion to  the  whole  Old  Testament  past.  In  the  next  place, 
the  thing  in  hand  is  not  a  theft,  which  '  every  revelation  of 
the  divine,  which  places  itself  independently  over  against 
the  Logos,'  commits  upon  the  'Logos.'  For  Kkeirr^a-  and 
\r)(TTij(T  (f  thief  and  robber ')  have  for  their  object,  not  Jesus 
and  his  truth,  but  the  sheep,  as  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
context  (compare,  for  example,  the  tenth  verse)  irrefutably 
shows.  "We  must  not  dispose  of  the  words  thus  arbitrarily 
in  order  to  draw  Gnostic  references  from  them. 

Or  they  have  sought  the  solution  of  the  exegetical  riddle 
in  f}\0ov  ('  came ').  But  in  itself  rfkOov  has  no  evil  side 
notion,  such  as :  of  one's  own  motion  without  divine  voca- 
tion  (for  example,   Augustine),  or   the  like.     Nor  is   the 

1  Hilgenfield,  Das  Evangellum  und  die  Briefe  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begriff  dargestellt,  Leipzig  1849,  p.  266,  note. 

2  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1870,  p.  266,  and 
Historisch-krUische  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Leipzig  1875,  p.  723. 
Against  him,  see  Weiss,  Der  johanneische  Lchrbegriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  106  ; 
and  Beyschlag,  Sludien  und  Kritiken,  1S75,  p.  245,  appealing  to  v.  45  and 
xii.  38. 
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position  of  rfkOov  at  the  front  to  be  so  pressed,  as  that  the 
emphasizing  of  his  own  person  would  be  thereby  indicated 
(thus  I  earlier,  against  which  Meyer,  rightly).  That  would 
be  putting  too  much  into  the  text.  Nor  does  it  do  any 
good  to  urge  elatv  ('  are '),  in  the  sense  that  rjkOov  also 
must  refer  to  the  time  of  Christ  (Bengel,  Liicke,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius).  A  thing  can  perfectly  well  be  said  of  historical 
persons  in  the  present  tense,  if  something  is  to  be  said  about 
them  which  is  true  of  them  once  for  all.  If  any  one 
desires  to  say  that  it  refers  to  false  Messiahs  (Chrysos- 
tom,  Cyril,  Weizsacker  *),  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  such  an  anachronism. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  generality  of  the  expression. 
But  this  generality  is  limited  by  the  context  and  by  the 
situation.  Jesus  speaks,  although  in  a  general  form,  to  his 
opponents  and  about  his  opponents.  They  all  have  come 
forward  without  receiving  their  title  from  the  Messiah, — 
historically,  therefore,  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  for  instance  the 
Baptist,  compare  i.  23, — but  sought  their  title,  in  view  of 
the  church  of  God,  in  their  own  person,  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  law,  orthodoxy,  legal  righteousness,  and  so  forth. 
And  yet  they  appeared  with  the  claim  that  they  were  the 
necessary  leaders  of  the  nation  unto  salvation.  This  does 
not  lie  in  the  r)\6ov,  but  is  a  matter  of  necessity  from  the 
whole  historical  connection. 

Concerning  all  these  Jesus  expresses  the  condemning 
judgment  that  they  are  thieves  and  robbers ;  thieves,  who 
only  seek  their  own  advantage — '  lucro  suo,  clam  '  (f  their 
own  gain,  secretly '),  Bengel, — robbers,  who  seek  it  so  openly 
as  to  injure  the  flock — '  ovinm  damno,  aperte '  ('  with 
harm  to  the  flock,  openly '),  Bengel.  When,  moreover,  he 
now  adds  :  irpo  tfiov  ('  before  me '),  we  are  not  to  think  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets, — they  are  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,— but  of  the  predecessors  of  the  party  hostile  to  Jesus. 
He  pursues  his  soul-destroying  opponents  back  historically 
to  the  earlier  time,  into  the  beginnings  of  this  corruption  in 
Israel ;  similarly  Meyer.     But  a  division  has  begun  to  take 

1  Weizsacker,  Untersuchvngenilher  die  evangelische  Geschichte,  Hire  Quellen 
unci  den  Gang  ihrer  EntwkMung,  Gotha  1864,  p.  526. 
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effect.  The  sheep  did  not  hear  them.  Jesus  takes  the 
beginning  for  the  whole.  The  true  sheep  have  begun  to 
listen  to  Jesus'  voice  and  to  leave  the  other  teachers.  This 
is  designated  as  already  consummated,  as  for  example  in 
iii.  19. 

Verse  9. 

Jesus  said  previously,  that  in  him  and  only  in  him  was 
mediated  duly  the  entrance  of  the  shepherd  to  the  flock. 
Now  he  adds,  that  through  him  alone  —  8i  i/juov  ('  by 
me ')  is  put  first,  in  this  exclusive  sense — also  all  blessed 
pastoral  activity  is  mediated.  Liicke  and  Meyer,  against 
most  commentators  (for  example,  Chrysostom,  Bengel,  De 
Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Hengstenberg,  Godet),  are  cer- 
tainly right  in  declaring  that  the  subject  is  not  now  of 
a  sudden  the  sheep,  but,  as  before,  the  shepherd.  How 
could  it  then  read :  Si'  i/xov  lav  tig  elaeXOy,  instead  of 
e%e\6r)  ('  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,'  instead  of  '  go  out ')  ? 
For  we  have  thus  far  only  heard  that  the  shepherd  goes 
in  to  the  sheep  by  him.  If  the  discourse  were  to  pass  over 
to  these,  we  should  have  to  read,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  also  only  by  going  out  through  him  find  the  true 
pasture. 

As,  then,  Paul,  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  writes  to  his  Timothy:  tovto 
ttoloov  Kal  creavTov  gcogclg  teal  rover  ukovovtclg  gov  ('  for  in 
doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear 
thee'),  so  does  Jesus  here  speak  concerning  the  true  shep- 
herd in  general.  For  although  the  aco^eadac  ('  saving ')  in  the 
figure  denotes  first  the  sheltering  and  delivering  from  danger 
without,  before  the  fold  (Meyer),  yet  that  finds  its  truth  in 
the  Messianic  acoTTjpla  ('  salvation ').  It  is  not  as  if  the 
(TWTrjpia  consisted  in  that  which  follows  as  a  second  thing ; 
but  this  concerns  first  itself,  the  other  point  concerns  the 
flock.  The  true  shepherd  wins  for  himself  that  Gcorijpia, 
and  for  his  flock,  free  and  secure  exit  and  entrance  and  rich 
pasture. 

Verse  10. 
If  in  the  above  lies  the  thought,  how  full  of  blessing  the 
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activity  of  the  true  shepherd  in  his  calling  is,  the  verse 
now  before  us  offers  the  contrast  to  that,  as  the  eighth  verse 
offered  the  contrast  to  the  seventh.  Hence  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  right  to  begin  a  new  section  with  ver.  10. 
Moreover,  the  thought,  how  ruinous  the  action  of  the  false 
shepherd  is,  calls  forth  the  contrasted  thought,  how  rich  in 
blessing,  on  the  contrary,  His  action  is  ;  and  this  of  itself 
leads  to  the  new  turn  riven  to  the  figure  in  the  next  verse, 
ver.  11  (thus  also  Meyer).  In  this  way  ver.  10  forms  the 
middle  member.  The  thief  comes  to  steal;  He,  to  give;  the 
former,  to  satisfy  himself  upon  the  others  (Ps.  xiv.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  2,  3) ;  He,  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  life  ;  the  former, 
to  lead  into  ruin  of  body  and  soul  (against  Lampe) ;  He,  to 
give  the  fulness  of  the  blessing. 

(c)  Verses  11-18. 

All  saving  vocation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  based  in 
him,  mediated  by  him.  This  comprehensive  declaration  is 
expressed  by  the  figure  of  the  door.  He  imparts  all  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  salvation :  the  discourse  at  the 
close  had  passed  over  to  this  comprehensive  promise.  He 
gives  himself  up  for  the  salvation  of  his  own,  who  are  to  be 
gathered  in  every  place :  this  is  the  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  strength  of  his  loving  disposition,  at  the  warmth  of 
his  loving  fellowship,  at  the  future  of  his  loving  activity, 
which  is  displayed  in  the  now  succeeding  section. 

There,  he  placed  himself  at  the  end  of  Israel,  as  the  aim 
which  lay  at  the  base  of  and  mediated  all  saving  vocation 
in  Israel,  and  therefore  as  the  end  and  aim  of  the  old  time. 
Here,  he  places  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  time, 
as  Lord,  shepherd,  founder  of  the  new  church  of  God,  which 
is  to  be  gathered  in  all  places  of  the  earth.  That  can  only 
be  true  of  one  who  is  at  once  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  God. 
The  disposition,  moreover,  and  the  deed,  with  which  he  takes 
up  the  leadership  of  the  time  beginning  with  him,  is  the 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  love.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  time  and  church  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  whole  demeanour  of  God  in  Christ  is  comprehended  in 
one,  when  it  is  designated  as  love.     The  demeanour,  more- 
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over,  of  the  flock  to  the  shepherd  is  one  of  a  confident 
devotion.  In  consequence,  the  right  behaviour  of  man 
towards  God  and  Christ  consists  first  in  this,  and  therefore 
in  belief. 

"We  find  accordingly  the  same  thoughts,  that  hitherto  as 
witness  and  as  claim  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  all  Jesus' 
action  and  speech,  and  of  the  whole  gospel,  here  repeated 
with  such  modification  of  form  as  was  occasioned  by  the 
different  character  of  the  self-proclamation,  which  here  has 
become  the  warmest  utterance  of  the  soul.  That  which 
previously  was  to  be  learned  by  way  of  thought,  is  now 
mediated  by  the  feelings,  to  stamp  itself  upon  the  receptive 
soul.  Yet,  although  everything  here  seems  to  issue  in  loving 
disposition  and  conduct,  the  word  itself  is  avoided.  Jesus 
has  not  yet  so  far  left  the  realm  of  the  contrast  and  addressed 
himself  so  exclusively  to  his  relation  to  his  own,  that  the 
point  of  love  should  come  to  its  pure,  full,  and  decided 
expression. 

It  is  well  known  how  thoroughly  the  figure  and  the 
material  view,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  Jesus'  whole  dis- 
course, is  rooted  in  and  taken  from  the  Old  Testament; 
compare  for  example,  Ps.  xxiii. ;  Isa.  xl.  1 1  ;  Jer.  xxiii. ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  24  ;  Zech.  xi.  When  the  thought  desires 
to  choose  the  most  fervent  expression  for  the  present  rela- 
tion of  grace,  or  for  that  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
Messianic  period,  it  chooses  this  figure.  Not  a  single  side, 
but  the  entire  relation  of  Jehovah  and  of  his  people  is 
summarized  in  it.  Hence,  therefore,  Jesus  declares  that 
the  most  ardent  communion  of  love  between  Israel  and  its 
God,  as  partly  temporarily  present  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  partly  promised  in  it  as  complete,  is  given  and  ful- 
filled in  him.  This  figure  rests  upon  the  historical  leading 
of  Israel  from  the  beginning  onwards.  He  desires  it  there- 
fore to  be  understood  that  he  is  the  goal  of  the  entire  history 
of  Israel.  In  the  first  instance,  the  figure  only  serves  to 
designate  the  peculiar  pre-eminence  of  Israel  over  the  other 
nations,  in  its  relation  to  God.  Here,  however,  starting 
from  the  ground  of  Israel,  it  gains  an  importance  also  for 
the  other  nations.     Jesus  in  this  way  shows  that  with  him 
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as  the  goal  of  Israel,  the  universalism  decreed  in  the  par- 
ticularism of  the  Old  Testament,  often  enough  witnessed  to 
by  the  Old  Testament,  is  dawning  and  enters  upon  history. 

Verse  11. 

I  am  the  good  shcjoJicrd.  There  was  no  Israelite,  who,  if  he 
knew  his  Old  Testament  but  to  a  certain  degree,  must  not 
at  this  self-proclamation  of  Jesus :  iyco  elfxi  6  7roi/j,r]v  6 
KaXocr  ('  I  am  the  good  shepherd '),  be  reminded  of  the 
similar  announcements  of  the  Messianic  time.  Although 
the  article  is  not  meant  (against  Bengel)  as  such  a  recalling, 
but  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  speaker  strongly  as  the 
good  shepherd,  still  that  retrospective  glance  lay  in  the  thing 
itself.  This  reference  also  explains  the  KaXocr  ('  good ') 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  aXrjOivocr  ('  true ')  common  to 
John.  The  weight  of  the  KaXocr  lies  in  the  article  :  '  the ' 
good  shepherd  absolutely,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  as 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  Because  there,  as  for 
example  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.,  '  shepherds '  are  spoken  of  who 
attended  ill  upon  their  calling,  Jesus  here  designates  himself 
as  the  shepherd  who  fulfils  his  calling  well. 

At  first  now  he  speaks  generally  of  such  a  shepherd, 
before  he  then,  in  ver.  14,  applies  it  to  himself.  He 
describes  the  shepherd  in  contrast  with  the  hireling — a 
figure  offered  of  itself  by  the  progress  of  the  thought,  and 
to  be  taken  in  the  ethical  sense.  In  the  one  he  has  the 
Pharisees  in  view,  as  in  the  other  himself ;  but  he  no  more 
names  them  than  he  does  himself.  He  leaves  it  to  their 
own  conscience  to  make  the  application,  which  became  so 
much  the  easier  for  them  when  he  afterwards  explained  the 
positive  side  of  the  figure  as  referring  to  himself.  The  very 
fact  that  he  explains  only  this  and  not  the  negative  side  of 
the  picture,  shows  that  also  in  vers.  11-13  he  was  in  the 
first  instance  concerned  only  with  the  former.  He  could 
not  do  otherwise  in  the  mood  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
expresses  itself  in  the  entire  discourse,  and  above  all  in  this 
third  section. 

In  order  to  characterize  the  good  shepherd,  Jesus  names 
at  once  the  highest  expression  of  a  shepherd's  love,  one 
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which  contains  it  all.  ^"v^v  riOevai  ('  to  give  one's  life ') 
(Matt.  xx.  28,  Sovvai  rip  ^v^w)  is  a  characteristic  Johan- 
nean  expression ;  compare  xiii.  3  7  f.,  xv.  13;  1  John  iii. 
16  ;  not  used  elsewhere  either  in  profane  Greek  or  in  the 
Septuagint ;  here  five  times,  '  summa  vi ;  hoc  summo  omnia 
reliqua  beneficia  pastoralia  praesupponuntur,  includuntur, 
referuntur '  ('  with  the  utmost  force ;  in  this  highest  benefit 
the  remaining  pastoral  benefits  are  presupposed,  included, 
told '),  Bengel. 

It  is  well  known  (see,  for  example,  Baumgarten-Crusius) 
that  this  does  not  mean  to  venture  his  life,  but  really  to 
give  it  up.  The  word  itself  is  explained  by  its  being  used 
for  paying,  TiBkvai  =  '  impenclere,'  and  not  as  Godet,  for 
example,  says,  in  the  sense  of  putting  off,  compare  xiii.  4, 
IfxaTia  riOivcu  ('  to  lay  aside  garments '),  to  give  up  his  life 
voluntarily.  Why,  then,  is  not  BcSovai  ('  to  give ')  used  ? 
Besides,  this  would  be  spoken  too  indifferently  concerning 
life,  and  too  irrelevantly  for  the  purpose  of  a  devotion  of 
life.  The  life  is  looked  at  as  a  ransom  (Meyer),  in  the 
sense  that  the  shepherd  dies  to  keep  the  others  from  dying. 
The  point  of  the  deliverance  by  self-sacrifice  is  first  given 
by  the  context.  When  there  is  no  further  alternative,  the 
shepherd  lays  down  his  own  life  as  a  payment,  to  redeem 
the  sheep  from  the  approaching  enemy  who  threatens  to 
destroy  the  flock.  Thus  TiOkvai  contains  both  the  devotion 
and  the  freedom  of  this  act.  In  the  figure,  the  redeeming 
can  indeed  only  thus  take  place,  that,  namely,  the  sheep  gain 
time  for  deliverance  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  shepherd. 
But  this  trait  is  not  applied  here ;  the  thing  in  question  is 
only  the  fact  that  the  free  devotion  of  the  life  of  the  shep- 
herd is  the  redemption  of  the  life  of  the  sheep. 

In  this  sense  then  is  virkp  said,  not :  instead  of,  but :  for 
the  good  of,  for  the  advantage  of,  '  in  order  by  his  own 
sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  destruction  from  them '  (Meyer). 
This  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  died  also  for  other  men ;  the 
limitation  to  the  sheep  is  caused  by  the  picture. 

Veese  12. 
In   contrast   with   this,  the  hireling  gives  up  the  herd 
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under  his  care  to  the  enemy,  in  order  thereby  to  secure  his 
own  life.  It  is  true  the  wolf  here  in  the  figure  is  in  the 
first  instance  every  enemy  of  the  church  of  God  in  general 
(De  Wette,  against  Olshausen  and  Stier1),  and  that  Jesus 
did  not  intend  by  the  word  to  designate  the  devil  in  par- 
ticular. But  since  all  hostility  towards  the  church  of  God 
has  its  basis  in  the  devil,  the  wolf  is  indeed  substantially  the 
devil,  especially  if  from  this  negative  portion  of  the  picture 
we  supply  the  positive  portion,  and  conceive  to  ourselves 
the  wolf  as  the  one  to  whom  Jesus  as  the  good  shepherd  ttjv 
y^rv^v  avTov  Wr\icev  ('gave  his  life').  This  completion  of 
the  thought  is  as  properly  allowed  as  the  other,  namely,  to 
take  from  apird^et  koX  (jKopiri^u  ('  catcheth  and  scattereth  '), 
in  ver.  12,  the  contents  of  the  virkp  in  ver.  11. 

Verse  13. 

Deliverance  of  life,  and  gathering  together,  are  what  the 
life-sacrifice  of  the  good  shepherd  unto  the  enemy  of  the 
flock  is  to  gain  for  it,  and  this  because  the  sheep  lie  on  his 
heart.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  hireling. 

Verses  14-16. 

Jesus  now  says  definitely  that  he  desires  what  he  has 
said  of  the  good  shepherd  to  be  understood  of  himself. 
He  here  resumes  also  the  thought  which  was  so  weighty  in 
the  first  section  of  the  parable  :  namely,  that  of  the  relation 
of  fellowship  which  exists  between  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock,  ver.  3  f. ;  and  he  unites  to  this  the  chief  thought 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  section,  vers.  1 1—1 8 :  that 
of  the  devotion  of  his  life,  ver.  11.  The  presupposition 
that  the  sheep  even  before  the  life-sacrifice  of  Jesus  are  his 
property,  does  not  appear  for  the  first  time  as  the  basis  of 
these  verses,  vers.  12,  13;  it  is  clearly  contained  even  in 
vers.  3-5.  There,  we  saw  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  by 
which  and  in  which  the  shepherd  and  sheep  recognise  and 
belong  to  one  another.  Here,  the  shepherd  rs  spoken  of, 
and  therefore  here  also  it  is  the  word  by  the  reception  of 
which,  because  it  treats  of  Him  and  is  His,  they  have 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  538. 
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become  the  sheep  of  the  shepherd, — the  word,  by  the  final 
revelation  and  appearance  of  which  the  sheep  recognise  the 
shepherd  as  their  old  shepherd,  as  the  one  who  was  ever 
their  shepherd. 

By  the  reception  of  the  Old  Testament  word  of  God  they 
have  become  the  subjects  of  him  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
fulness  of  the  time  as  '  the '  word  of  God  to  men.  By  the 
reception  of  that  word,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  also 
accept  him  as  the  word,  he  recognises  them  as  his  own. 
And  because  he  shows  himself  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  that 
word,  as  the  word,  they  recognise  him  as  the  one  to  whom 
they  have  belonged  from  the  beginning,  and  who  has  given 
himself  to  them  as  their  own,  and  promised  himself  as  their 
shepherd.  When,  therefore,  in  ver.  18,  Jesus  passes  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Israel  and  here  too  speaks  of  sheep,  it  is 
meant  proleptically,  in  so  far  as  they  shall  be  added  to  the 
flock.  Bengel  says :  '  iam  oves  dicuntur,  quia  praevisse ' 
('  they  are  now  called  sheep,  because  foreseen ') ;  and  Lampe : 
'  denominatio  a  futuro  eventu  petitur '  (f  the  designation  is 
drawn  from  the  future  event'). 

Verse  14. 

The  relation  of  fellowship  which  rules  between  him  and 
his  own — for  that  ryivwanw  is  a  '  knowledge '  resting  upon 
communion,  is  well  known  from  the  constant  method  of  con- 
ception and  of  speech  in  the  Scriptures1 — proceeds  from  him. 
Kai  .  .  .  teal  ('  and  .  .  .  and ') :  Bengel  observes :  '  semper 
initium  boni  fit  a  Deo  et  Christo '  ('  the  beginning  of  good 
always  is  from  God  and  Christ').  The  two  sentences  are 
apparently  but  externally  placed  side  by  side :  and  I  know 
mine,  and  mine  know  me  (i/xd,  sc.  irpo^ara,  '  mine,'  namely, 
'  sheep '),  according  to  John's  method  of  adding  sentence  to 
sentence,2  while,  nevertheless,  there  is  an  internal  relation  of 
confirmation. 

His  loving  recognition  is  the  first ;  only  after  that  follows 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  men.     If  it  be  true  of  his, 

1  See  Hofrnann,  Der  Schr>ftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrdlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  pp. 
258-262. 
1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  33  f. 
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that  they  have  known  him,  much  more  is  that  other  and 
fundamental  fact  true,  that  he  has  known  them ;  Gal.  iv.  9, 
vvv  Be  yvovrea  deov,  fxaXXov  Be  <yvcocr6ivrecr  inro  6eov  ('but 
now,  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God ')  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  19.  The  former  is  a  proof  that  the  latter  is 
there ;  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  el  Be  Tea  dyaira  top  Qeov,  ovroa 
eyvcoa-rai  inr  avrov  ('  but  if  any  man  love  God,  the  same 
is  known  of  him '). 

Verse  15. 

In  this  relation  of  fellowship  is  mirrored  that  existing 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  From  this  fact  we  may 
learn  how  intimate  and  full  this  former  is.  This  compari- 
son corresponds  to  the  Johannean  method  of  thought,  the 
conceiving  of  the  lower  stages  as  analogous  copies  and 
repetitions  of  the  higher.  It  is  the  spirit  of  analogy  winch 
pervades  the  thought  and  speech  of  the  evangelist.1  '  Ssepe 
habitus  fidelium  ad  Christum  deducitur  ex  habitu  Christi 
proprio  ad  Patrem '  ('  the  posture  of  believers  towards 
Christ  is  often  deduced  from  Christ's  own  posture  towards 
the  Father'),  xiv.  20,  xv.  10,  xvii.  8,  21 ;  Bengel.  As  in 
the  former  the  communion  proceeds  from  Christ,  so  also  in 
an  analogous  manner  this,  that  the  Father  knows  him,  is 
put  first ;  that  he  knows  the  Father,  is  said  in  the  second 
place.  He  knows  that  his  eternal  communion  of  love  with 
the  Father  was  established  by  the  Father. 

Since  in  the  whole  context  only  saving  relations  are 
spoken  of,  we  are  at  once  referred  to  these  for  the  under- 
standing of  these  words  also.  That  is,  we  are  referred  to 
the  eternal  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  eternal 
decree  of  love,  and  is  determined  by  the  same.  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  historical  relations  into  which 
God  enters  have  their  basis  in  the  essential  relations  of 
God  himself.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  analogy,  as  it 
comes  to  view  in  our  gospel  as  a  divine  law,  justifies  us  in 
seeking  the  basis  of  this  historical  and  gracious  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  in  their  inner-divine,  essential  relation,  as 
1  As  to  this  spirit  of  analog}-,  see  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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in  its  higher  analogy.  The  Father  knows  him,  means 
accordingly  here,  in  the  first  place :  He  stands  in  com- 
munion with  him  as  Christ,  that  is,  as  the  personal  loving 
and  saving  thought  of  God.  And  (/cat)  thus  also  Christ 
knows  him  as  his  own  basis,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  appearance 
of  the  real  loving  and  saving  thought  of  God  among  men. 

The  contents  of  this  divine  thought  of  love  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  Son  should  give  up  his  life  for  his  own. 
For  this  reason  the  words :  koX  t)]v  ^v^tp  /xov  ridrj^i  virep 
twv  irpojSaTwv  (f  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep '), 
join  themselves  directly  to  the  other  words :  ryivaxncai  rbv 
irarepa  ('  I  know  the  Father ').  Jesus  speaks  of  this 
devotion  of  his  life  in  the  present  (rlOrj/M,  *  I  lay  down ') : 
for  him  it  is  already  present.  His  death  even  is  only  the 
end  of  the  way  which  he  began  with  his  entrance  upon  the 
world  in  general :  '  tota  ilia  vita  Christi  erat  itio  in  mortem  ' 
('  that  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  going  unto  death '),  Bengel. 
His  death  is  the  acme  in  the  execution  of  the  divine  will  of 
love,  and  therefore  also  of  his  historical  and  saving  relation 
of  communion  with  the  Father.  And  yet  his  death  seemed 
to  be  his  ruin,  and  the  denial  of  that  divine  fellowship. 
In  the  very  union  of  these  two  sides  lies  the  world-con- 
quering and  Godward-leading  power  of  his  death,  and  thus 
the  discourse  passes  on  to  the  Gentiles. 

Verse  16. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  by  aWa  irpo^ara  ('other 
sheep ')  are  meant  the  sheep  of  the  Gentile  world.  And 
the  comparison  with  xi.  52  shows  that  the  love  revealed  in 
his  death  is  the  power  which  brings  them  together.  Here, 
indeed,  the  c  idea  of  complete  equality  of  birth '  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Luoke)  is  not  expressed  ;  but  neither  must  exegetes 
speak  of  '  the  Johannean  idea  of  the  Gentiles '  as  re/cva  tov 
Oeov  ('  children  of  God,'  Bruckner),  since  at  least  in  expres- 
sion this  is  a  thought  that  cannot  be  accepted.  Those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  av\rj  ('  fold ')  of  Israel,  are  those  who 
live  outside  of  the  hedge  of  the  law,  form  no  flock  (against 
De  Wette ;  for  the  accent  lies,  not  on  raurrja,  '  this,'  but  on 
av\i) ;  Bengel  says :  '  alias  oves  dicit,  non  aliud  ovile ;  erant 
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enim  dispersse  in  mundo,'  '  he  says  other  sheep,  not  another 
fold ;  for  they  were  scattered  in  the  world '),  and  hence  are 
devoid  of  leading. 

In  spite  of  that  they  are  called  irpo^ara  ('  sheep  ').  This 
is  not  because  they  for  the  present  already  belonged  to 
Christ  by  their  conscientious  obedience.  I  held  this  view 
earlier ;  and  Weiss1  says :  '  a  moral  condition  of  likeness  to 
God,  by  which  they  have  become  ready  to  receive  the 
revelation  in  Christ,  who  therefore  makes  them  his  sheep, 
even  before  they  know  him.'  Nevertheless,  this  view  is 
to  be  rejected,  as  against  the  constant  Scripture  view  of 
the  children  of  God.  Tor  the  Scriptures  know  nothing  of 
a  temporary  relation  of  children  of  God  to  him.2  On  the 
contrary,  the  thing  here  spoken  of  is,  as  in  xi.  52,  that 
which  did  not  indeed  exist  as  yet,  but  which  should  come 
into  being.  They  are  not  yet  irpo^ara,  because  they  do  not 
yet  belong  to  the  flock,  that  is,  to  the  people  of  God,  but 
they  are  to  become  sheep.  Because  this  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  present  is  used :  e^;o>,  '  I  have.'  Bengel  remarks  : 
'hoc  verbum  habet  magnam  potestatem'  ('this  word  has 
great  force ').  Jesus  does  not  merely  know  them,  but  he 
has  them,  they  belong  to  him,  he  is  their  owner.  For 
them  too  must  he  become  shepherd. 

""Eiceiva  ('  those '),  not  ravra  ('  these '),  since  they  still  lie 
without  the  narrowest  sphere  of  sight.  But  it  is  God's 
will  (Set,  '  must ')  that  he  become  their  shepherd.  Thus  is 
ayayelv  in  fact  to  be  understood.  It  is  not:  '  to  lead  hither' 
(Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Godet,  I  too  earlier),  but  according 
to  the  word :  lead,  precede  them  as  shepherd,  so  that  they 
follow  (Meyer).  '  Non  dicit :  educere,  uti  v.  3,  neque  intro- 
ducere  in  hoc  ovile,  sed  simpliciter,  ducere.  Non  opus  est 
illis  solum  mutare  '  (f  he  does  not  say :  to  lead  out,  as  ver.  3, 
or  to  lead  into  this  fold,  but  simply,  to  lead.  They  do  not 
need  to  change  ground '),  Bengel.  The  exalted  one  is 
their  shepherd.  The  arcoveiv  ('  hearing ')  on  their  part 
corresponds  to  the  'leading.' 

And  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd :  a  flock  made 

1  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbcgriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  124. 

2  Compare  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vomfreien  Wilkn,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  421. 
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up  of  the  two  parts,  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world,  united  to 
the  one  church  of  God  under  the  one  shepherd  Jesus  Christ. 
This  saying  therefore  removes  for  the  church  of  Christ  the 
dividing  importance  of  national  and  in  general  of  natural 
distinctions,  which  from  the  pre-Christian  standpoint  formed 
the  dividing  boundaries  both  for  the  religious  and  for  the 
general  human  life.  It  still  has  its  application  to-day, 
against  a  false  emphasizing  of  nationality  in  the  sphere  of 
the  church,  which  would  be  a  renewing  of  the  pre-Christian 
standpoint.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  necessarily  follows, 
it  is  not  to  be  used — as  often  happens — in  a  sentimental 
way,  or  in  the  interest  of  doctrinal  indefiniteness,  against 
the  right  of  separate  churches  and  of  the  creed  and  the 
like. 

It  serves,  indeed,  as  an  expression  of  the  longing  which 
lives  in  all  Christian  hearts,  that  all  distinctions  may  ever 
yield  more  and  more  to  the  full  unity  of  belief,  of  love,  and 
so  forth.  For  it  found  its  earliest  fulfilment  in  the  sum- 
moning and  gathering  the  heathen  into  the  church  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  course  of  history  it  finds  its  progressive  realiza- 
tion up  to  the  final  goal  of  complete  unity,  when  to  TrX^pwjxa 
rwv  eBvwv  ('  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ')  shall  have  come  in, 
and  then  also  Israel  shall  own  its  Messiah,  Eom.  xi.  25  ff. 
'  Hsec  unitas  gregis,  hsec  unitas  pastoris  coepit,  postquam 
bonus  pastor  animam  suam  posuit,  xi.  52  ;  et  suo  tempore, 
sufflamine  omni  sublato,  consummabitur.  De  jure  Jesus 
semper  unicus  est  pastor ;  de  jure  et  facto  igitur  unus  fiet ' 
('  This  oneness  of  the  flock,  this  oneness  of  the  shepherd, 
begins  after  the  good  shepherd  hath  laid  down  his  life, 
xi.  52  ;  and  in  its  own  time,  every  hindrance  being  removed, 
it  will  be  consummated.  By  right,  Jesus  always  is  the  one 
only  shepherd ;  by  right  and  in  fact,  therefore,  he  will 
become  the  one '),  Bengel.  This  saying  concerning  the  one 
flock  and  the  one  shepherd  combines  the  corresponding  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messianic  future,  which  will 
gather  all  nations  about  Zion,  and  in  which  Jehovah  'will 
be  king  over  all  lands,'  Zech.  xiv.  9.1 

1  See  Oehler,  Theologie  des  altcn  Testamentes,  Tubingen  1874,  vol.  ii.  p. 
247  ff. 
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This  summary  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  has  become, 
then,  the  basis  of  the  apostolic,  and  especially  of  the  Pauline, 
knowledge  and  doctrine.  Following  Lampe's  example,1 
Lucke  and  Olshausen  recall  the  chief  passage,  Eph.  ii.  14  ft., 
in  which  the  fxeaoToi^pv  (f  middle  wall ')  between  Israel 
and  the  Gentile  world  is  spoken  of,  the  wall  which  was 
removed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  One  shepherd  then 
assumed  the  leadership  of  both,  in  so  far  as  the  heathen, 
before  xwPLa  Xpunov  ('  without  Christ '),  now  are  iv  Xpiarai 
'Iyo-ov  ('  in  Christ  Jesus '),  Eph.  ii.  12,  13.  Hence  that 
which  Paul  calls  the  fivanjpiov  ('  mystery ')  which  was 
revealed  to  him,  and  by  the  preaching  of  which  they  could 
recognise  his  insight  into  the  secret  of  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  3  ff., 
rests,  as  do  all  apostolic  knowledge,  doctrine,  and  preaching, 
upon  words  of  Christ's. 

Paul,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  gathering  the 
Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God  as  it  formed  itself  in  Israel. 
He  busied  himself,  as  for  instance  in  gathering  the  love-gifts 
of  the  Gentile  Christians,  in  making  more  intimate,  and  in 
confirming  the  unity  of  the  two  parts.  Nor  did  he  look 
upon  this  as  a  thing  he  could  let  alone  if  he  liked.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  action  which  was  included  in  his 
special  vocation.  He  also  speaks  of  a  unity  of  belief  and 
of  knowledge,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  future,  towards  which 
the  church  is  ripening,  Eph.  iv.  13.  All  this  justifies  us, 
not  in  limiting  the  unity  of  which  Christ  speaks  to  the 
unity  of  the  objective  blessings  of  salvation,  but  in  extend- 
ing it  to  the  unity  of  the  subjective  possession  of  salvation 
and  of  the  uniting  fellowship  of  love. 

Jesus  first  said,  vers.  11-13,  of  what  description  the  true 
shepherd  was.  Then,  vers.  1 4-16,  he  added,  that  this  applied 
to  him,  since  he,  in  which  indeed  the  characteristic  mark  of 
the  true  shepherd  consisted,  would  give  his  life  for  the 
sheep.  Now,  in  vers.  17,  18,  he  says  that  he  does  this  with 
the  most  entire  freedom,  and  for  this  reason  in  each  of  the 
two  verses  an  iydo  ('  I ')  is  added  to  the  previous  rldrjfii  rrjv 
•tyvxtfv  fxov  ('  I  lay  down  my  life  '). 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius  .  .  .  Evangdii  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  669. 
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Vekse  17. 

It  is  not  proper  to  make  6  irarijp  ayaira  fie  ('  the  Father 
loveth  ine ')  in  this  verse  the  chief  thought  (Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Meyer),  or  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  thought  of 
the  freedom  of  his  action  (De  Wette,  Liicke),  since  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  subordinate  to  this  latter  thought.  Aua  tovto 
fie  6  7ra,Ti]p  ay  air  a  ('  therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me '), 
moreover,  forms  the  connecting  thought  for  what  is  said  in 
ver.  1 7,  for  the  sake  of  the  point  of  view  under  which  Jesus 
had  previously  placed  his  devotion  of  his  life.  Aia  tovto 
('  therefore ')  points  to  the  following  oti  ('  because ')  ;  his 
Father  loves  him  because  he  gives  up  his  life  for  his  sheep. 
"Oti  gives  us  the  ground  of  the  Father's  love  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  eternal  relation  of  love  between  him  and  the 
Father  completes  itself  historically.  If,  now,  there  be  a 
loving  posture  of  the  Father  towards  him  in  so  far  as  and 
because  he  is  the  loving  thought  of  God  which  has  entered 
into  extra-divine  history,  so  much  the  more  will  there  be  a 
loving  posture  of  God  towards  him  in  so  far  as  and  because 
he  gives  himself  freely  unto  death ;  compare  Eph.  v.  2  :  '  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour ' 
(Godet).  The  peculiarly  emphatic  point  of  the  progress  in 
thought  in  this  passage  is  the  freedom  of  Jesus'  action. 

Because  Jesus,  in  announcing  His  death,  lays  especial 
stress  on  this  point,  the  evangelist  does  the  same  in  his 
historical  account.  It  appears  in  no  other  to  the  extent  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  evangelist.  It  is  connected 
with  the  entire  task  which  he  has  set  before  himself.  The 
proof  of  the  freedom  with  which  Jesus  goes  into  death  is 
intended  to  aid  in  proving  his  divine  sonship.  Such, 
therefore,  is  the  character  of  the  announcement  of  His 
death,  which  the  evangelist  has  interwoven  with  his  history 
of  Jesus'  self-testification.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
synoptic  announcements  of  His  death,  much  as  the  twofold 
reports  of  the  death  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Our 
evangelist  will  teach  us  how  to  judge  rightly  concerning 
Jesus'  death,  for  he  is  throughout  busy  with  the  essence  and 
substance  of  the  history. 
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If,  however,  Jesus  gives  up  his  life  unto  death,  he  does 
it  only  in  order  to  take  it  again.  He  has  this  intention 
therein.  Hence  we  read :  Xva  irdXiv  ~kd(3co  avr-qv  ('  that  I 
might  take  it  again ').  For  this  does  not  belong  with  ayaira 
('  loveth '),  but  with  TiOrj/it  ('  I  lay  down '),  and  designates 
not  merely  the  result  or  the  condition  (De  Wette),  but  the 
design  of  Jesus'  devotion  unto  death.  This  design,  more- 
over, is  not  the  design  of  God,  since,  indeed,  tva  (f  that ') 
belongs  to  the  confirming  God's  love,  but  the  design  of 
Jesus.  He  will  take  his  life  again,  in  order  as  the  glorified 
one  to  exercise  his  office  as  shepherd,  and  particularly  to 
gather  the  heathen  (Eph.  ii.  17:  /ecu  i\6oov  evT]<yye\io-aro 
elpr}vrjv  vjjliv  tolct  fiaicpdv,  '  and  came — in  the  spirit  as  the 
glorified  one  —  and  preached  peace  to  you  which  were 
far  off'). 

Verse  18. 

These  words  explain  the  freedom  of  his  action  ;  as  he  has 
power  to  give  up  his  life,  so  also  hath  he  power  again  to 
resume  possession  of  it.  Such  commission  hath  he  received 
from  his  Father,  namely,  that  he  give  up  his  life  in  order 
to  take  it  again.  No  man  taheth  it  from  me,  out  I  (iyeo, 
emphatically)  lay  it  down  of  myself.  'Air  i/xavTov,  '  mea 
ipsius  sponte,'  '  of  my  own  accord.'  Bengel  says :  '  Sua 
sponte  Jesus  se  hostibus  capiendum  permisit ;  et  in  ipsa 
cruce,  non  debilitate  ulla,  sed  cum  clamore  spiritum  emisit ' 
('  Jesus  let  himself  be  taken  by  his  enemies  of  his  own 
accord ;  and  on  the  very  cross  he  sent  forth  his  spirit,  not 
in  any  weakness,  but  with  a  shout ').  God's  will  gave  him 
authority  (i^ovaia)  to  do  this  ;  for,  for  this  purpose  (ravrrjv), 
namely,  to  give  up  his  life  and  to  take  it  again,  did  God 
commission  him  (ivrokijv)  when  he  entered  into  the  subjec- 
tion to  the  Father  contained  in  his  saving  vocation.  'EvroXrj 
('  commandment ')  designates  the  calling  transferred  to  him 
by  the  Father,  which  includes  both  his  resurrection  and 
his  death. 

The  Scriptures  elsewhere  teach  constantly  that  the  Father 
raised  up  the  Son,  and  this  text  does  not  rebut  that  state- 
ment.     Jesus'  former  words  do  not  mean  that  he  will  kill 
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himself;  and  as  little  do  the  others  mean  that  he  will  call 
himself  back  again,  or  raise  himself  up  again  into  life.  Men 
brought  him  into  death ;  but  what  they  did  came  to  pass 
at  the  same  time  according  to  his  will,  so  that  it  would  not 
have  come  to  pass  without  that.  The  Father  has  called 
him  back  again  into  life ;  yet  this  also  with  his  will,  and  so 
that  it  would  not  have  come  to  pass  without  that.  Slaying 
and  raising  have  been  experienced  by  him  ;  yet  he  did  not 
merely  submit  to  both,  but  he  himself  also  wished  both, 
and  helped  to  bring  them  about.  In  consequence,  Xafielv 
('  to  take  ')  does  not  mean  a  taking  which  might  stand  in 
contrast  with  receiving  (De  Wette  against  Meyer),  and  not 
merely  a  receiving  or  accepting  of  something  given,  but  a 
reception  of  life  by  the  Son  which  comes  to  meet  the  resur- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  Father,  and  which  joins  itself  to 
that  resurrection.  In  this  reception  of  life  he  made  himself 
free  from  the  bonds  of  Hades.  Hence  an  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Son  met  in  each  case ;  in  the  former,  the  action  of 
men ;  in  the  latter,  the  action  of  the  Father. 

Jesus  now  must  say  this,  in  order  that  they  may  then 
also  recognise  it  in  the  events.  But  after  he  said  it,  it  is 
also  possible  to  perceive  it.  The  recognition  of  this  double 
power,  which  he  has  proved  in  his  death  and  in  his  resur- 
rection, serves  also  to  promote  the  recognition  of  his  divine 
Sonship.  For  he  has  therein  shown  himself  to  be  one  who 
is  not  subject  to  the  necessary  law  of  death,  and  as  one  who 
is  in  essential  possession  of  life.  In  consequence,  therefore, 
his  being  must  be  based  beyond  a  world  and  a  life  both  of 
which  are  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  death.  He  springs 
from  the  world  of  life,  and  is  only  come  into  this  world  of 
death.  He  bears  life  essentially  in  himself,  and  only  goes 
into  the  suffering  of  death.  How  else  could  the  power  be 
his  in  death  to  take  his  human  life  again  unto  himself  ? 
And  further,  he  must  have  been  before  he  became  man,  and 
he  only  entered  into  human  form :  how  else  could  he  have 
such  a  power  over  his  human  life  as  not  merely  to  let  death 
take  it,  but  to  give  it  to  death,  so  that  in  the  very  removal 
of  his  self-activity  as  man  He  is  himself  most  peculiarly 
active  ?     Accordingly,  it  is  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
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sense  in  which  we  have  understood  this  word  from  the  first, 
who  desires  to  be  recognised  in  this.  Such  display  of  his 
i^ovala  ('  authority ')  now  forms,  it  is  true,  the  contents  of 
the  evToXy  tov  irarpoa-  ('  commandment  of  the  Father ') ;  but 
we  may  not  therefore  say  that  it  is  merely  '  transferred 
power/  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  really  his  own 
(De  Wette,  against  Olshausen),  since  it  rather  is  necessarily 
given  and  contained  with  and  in  his  divine  Sonship. 

The  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  here  has  been  found  to 
be  indefinite  (De  Wette).  It  is  as  definite  as  the  prophecy 
of  his  death.  Indeed,  this  irdXiv  \af3eiv  ('  to  take  again ') 
stands  in  direct  contrast  with  ridevcu  ('  to  lay  down '). 
Moreover,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  named  here  as  such,  from  its 
historical  side,  but  is  to  be  taught  in  its  importance.  The 
evangelist  has  this  constantly  in  view  in  his  reporting. 
Compare  what  was  said  concerning  Jesus'  death.1  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  witnessed  to  himself  as  light  in  the  figure  of 
the  shepherd,  but  as  to  <£wcr  ttjo-  ^wr\a  ('  the  light  of  life '). 
He  proclaims  the  saving  blessing  of  £corj  ('  life ')  to  the 
degree,  that  his  discourse  withdraws  itself  from  the  sphere 
of  the  contrast.  And  he  shows  this  saving  blessing  unfolded 
for  all  the  world  in  that  event  in  which  he  will  display 
himself  as  the  life  itself. 

These  words  had  nothing  else  to  which  they  could  appeal 
than  Jesus'  person.  For  they  went  far  beyond  the  realm 
of  the  miraculous  deed  on  which  they  followed.  The 
hearers  therefore  must  needs  credit  Jesus'  person  with  such 
power  for  its  own  sake ;  they  must  believe.  He  who,  by 
reason  of  the  impression  which  Jesus'  person  had  made  on 
him,  could  persuade  himself  of  this,  must  have  received 
from  these  words  a  great  strengthening  and  securing  of  his 
belief.  For  it  taught  him  to  understand  those  events,  and 
made  him  recognise  in  them  a  proof  of  the  Son  of  God, 
above  all,  the  fact  of  the  death,  which  more  than  any  other 
was  a  trial  of  belief.  He  who  could  not  agree  to  this, 
could  only  perceive  in  these  words  an  expression  of  insane 
presumption.  This  fact  showed  itself  in  the  result  of  Jesus' 
words. 

1  See  above,  p.  366  f. 
LUTH.  II.  2  A  JOHN. 
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Verse  19. 

There  was  a  division  again,  as  at  ix.  16,  among  the  Jews 
— thus,  in  John's  method,  the  Pharisaic  opponents  of  Jesus, 
ix.  40,  are  designated,  in  order  to  characterize  them  in  their 
posture  of  opposition  to  Jesus — hccause  of  these  words.  For 
the  majority,  Jesus'  words  were  in  vain,  and  were  only  the 
occasion  of  violent  contradiction. 

Verse  20. 

TLoWoi,  many,  therefore  the  majority,  said, He  hath  a  devil, 
and  is  mad.  They  cleave  to  their  former  decision.  Why 
hear  ye  him  ?  They  seem  to  be  ashamed  that  they  have 
allowed  Jesus'  words  to  fetter  them  so  long.  It  is  not : 
what  is  the  use  of  listening  to  his  discourses  (Meyer) ;  but : 
we  must  not  hear  him  at  all.  They  withdraw  themselves 
purposely  from  all  influence.  '  Plena  periculi  res,  ubi  vel 
auditui  renunciatur '  ('  the  thing  is  full  of  danger,  when  even 
hearing  is  given  up '),  Bengel. 

Verse  21. 

Others  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  altogether  the 
impression  which  the  miracle  had  made  upon  them.  The 
miracle  of  healing  the  blind  man  seemed  to  them  too  great 
for  a  demon  to  have  been  able  to  bring  it  about.  For 
narrow  limits  are  appointed  to  the  demons.  They  may 
have  thought  of  the  limits  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Egyptian  sorcerers  in  contrast  to  Moses.  The)'  are  even 
less  prejudiced  and  more  accessible;  compare  ix.  16.  But 
because  it  was  not  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  only  the  miracle 
as  such,  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  merely  negative 
result ;  we  cannot  judge  of  him  in  the  way  that  those  men 
judge.  But  what  his  importance  was,  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  him  and  of  his  word :  for  this  they  knew  no 
answer. 

(3.)  Verses  22-42. 

The  following  section  brings  us  into  the  same  situation. 
After  that  Jesus'  first  miracle  in  Jerusalem  had  gained  him 
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a  certain  applause,  which,  however,  was  of  no  moral  value, 
the  healings  on  the  Sabbath  served  to  bring  the  relation  to 
decision.  The  evangelist  causes  us  to  perceive  the  progress 
of  this,  on  the  thread  of  three  miraculous  deeds.  The 
first,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  had  brought  the  disposition  against 
him  to  a  preliminary  decision,  vers.  16,  18;  the  memory 
of  this,  vii.  21,  served  to  give  Jesus'  words,  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  only  a  so  much  the  more  incisive  and  soul-reveal- 
ing power.  The  enmity  now  made  known,  which  believed 
that  it  found  its  justification  both  in  the  word  and  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  vocation  of  Israel,  is  met 
by  the  new  event  of  the  healing  the  blind  man,  with  such 
evidence  and  urgency  that  no  one  could  easily  withdraw 
himself  from  its  influence.  The  uncertainty  of  bearing 
brought  about  by  this,  was  led  to  new  decision  by  Jesus' 
clear  self-testification  as  God's  Son,  which  was  unbearable 
for  unbelief.  And  then  the  third  miraculous  deed,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  gave  occasion  to  the  decisive  act  of  the 
judicial  decree. 

Externally  viewed,  indeed,  x.  39  forms  no  climax  to 
viii.  59,  but  substantially  it  does.  For  while  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  eighth  chapter  are  much  more  sharp  and  pro- 
voking, in  this  chapter  they  have  a  much  more  thetical 
stamp,  and  are  much  less  of  a  challenging  nature,  so  that 
therefore  the  new  outbreak  of  hostility  causes  us  to  infer  a 
further  progress  in  the  mood  of  hostility.  Besides,  the 
opposition  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  shaken  by  the  new 
healing  which  had  interposed,  and  had  occasioned  a  greater 
favourableness  of  disposition.  Hence  the  renewal  of  the 
hostile  conduct  was  the  more  reprehensible. 

From  the  method  of  the  narrative  we  cannot  infer  that, 
in  the  two  months  between  tabernacles  and  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  Jesus  stayed  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood  (Bengel,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Stier, 
Lticke,  Wieseler  *).  "We  have  no  right  to  say,  that  if  he 
had  gone  to  Galilee  or  Perea,  the  evangelist  would  have 
expressed  this  (Liicke),  since  he  was  here  concerned  solely 

1  Wieseler,  Chvonoloyische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Hamburg  1S43,  p. 
318,  note. 
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about  the  internal  connection.  What  lay  between  was  of 
no  importance  for  him.  He  gives  only  so  much  of  the 
external  circumstances,  ver.  22  f.,  as  belongs  to  the  most 
necessary  historical  frame,  and  as  has  for  him  at  the  same 
time  a  value  for  the  matter  itself.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  is  not  mentioned, 
and  yet  is  unquestionable,  and  as  little  did  a  like  return 
need  to  be  mentioned  here  (see  Godet). 

Jesus  did  not  indeed  go  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
expressly  on  account  of  this  feast,  but,  aside  from  it,  he 
had  already  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
The  time  of  his  Galilean  activity  was  at  an  end.  From 
the  synoptists,  if  in  the  incompleteness  of  the  Johannean 
historical  narrative  we  may  call  them  in  to  supply  the  gap,  we 
perceive  that  Jesus  in  the  late  autumn  had  left  Galilee  for 
ever,  and  had  gone  over  to  Perea,  Matt.  xix.  1,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  continuing  the  activity  he  had  exercised 
in  Galilee,  passing  from  place  to  place  along  the  Jordan, 
and  thus  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.1 
This  led  him  then  to  visit  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  indeed  he  did  not  come  to 
satisfy  his  duty  as  a  Jew,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
people  whom  he  here  found  gathered  together. 

Verse  22. 

The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  K^ton,  iyfcalvia, 
feast  of  renewing,  was  appointed  (1  Mace.  iv.  56  ff.,  2  Mace, 
x.  6  ff.)  by  Judas  Maccabeus  for  the  celebration  of  the  purifi- 
cation and  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  dese- 
crated by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (consecration  of  the  new-built 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  1  Mace.  iv.  59).  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  25th  of  Kislev  (December)  for  eight  days  by  brilliant 
illumination  of  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  and  in  every  place.2 
There  was  no  obligation  to  visit  Jerusalem ;  the  feast  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  land.     The  addition  of  iv  'lepoao- 

1  Lichtenstein,  Lebensgeschichte  des  Herrn  Jesu  Christi  in  chronologischer 
Uebersicht,  Erlangen  1856,  pp.  28  f.,  320  f. 

2  See  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archaologie,  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and  Erlangen  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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Xvfiota-  ('  at  Jerusalem ')  is  not  made  because  Jesus  was 
still  in  Jerusalem  (Meyer),  but  because  he  went  thither. 
This  he  did,  as  we  have  seen,  not  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
religious  duty,  but  in  the  service  of  his  calling.  Hence  also 
a  eoprrj,  '  feast,'  is  not  mentioned  here  as  it  is  elsewhere ; 
ii.  23,  v.  1,  vi.  4,  vii.  2.  To  this,  too,  refers  the  observa- 
tion :  j(ei[xo)v  rjv,  it  ivas  winter ;  not  :  it  was  stormy  weather 
(Lampe,  after  Matt.  xvi.  3),  which  would  have  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  context.  Nor  is  this  a  merely  external  note. 
It  is  occasioned  by,  or  has  its  reason  in,  the  context.  It 
is  not  merely  added  to  explain  for  the  Gentile-Christian 
readers  the  subsequently-mentioned  walking  in  Solomon's 
porch  (Meyer)  ;  why  should  John  mention  that  ?  and  could 
not  Jesus,  moreover,  tarry  in  this  porch  as  well  as  the  early 
Christians  ?  This  phrase  serves  the  thought  of  the  evan- 
gelist in  general :  neither  by  the  lately-experienced  hosti- 
lity of  the  Jews,  nor  by  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  did 
Jesus  let  himself  be  kept  from  making  still  another  attempt.1 

Verse  23. 

Solomon's  porch  was  a  colonnade  on  the  east  side  of  the 
temple ;  hence  called  by  Josephus 2  97  uvcltoXikj]  ('  the 
eastern ').  According  to  Josephus,  it  took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  said  to  come  from  Solomon's 
temple,  to  have  been  left  standing  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  that  temple.  Meyer  says  that  this  note  indicates 
an  eye-witness.  But  why  should  this  note  be  given  at  all  ? 
It  is  only  in  order '  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  ignorant 
of  the  Jewish  festal-calendar  to  the  fact  that  the  bad  season 
of  the  year  compelled  Jesus  to  withdraw  from  the  open  air 
to  the  covered  walk  of  the  temple.'  (Thus  Liicke  and 
most  commentators.)  Why,  then,  is  not  the  temple  in  general 
named  ?  There  is  a  reason  for  naming  the  place  expressly. 
We  know  from  the  book  of  Acts  that  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians  as  well,  liked  tc  stay  in  Solomon's  porch  ;  see  Acts 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  72  f.,  and  Lichtenstein,  Lebensgeschichte  des  Herrn 
Jesu  C'hristi  in  chronologischer  Ueberskht,  Erlangen  1856,  p.  321. 

2  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  XX.  ix.  7 ;  Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  1S56,  vol. 
iv.  p.  279. 
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iii.  11.  The  evangelist  names  the  place  for  the  sake  of  this 
its  historical  importance,  which  was  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  gospel.  And  the  readers  of  the  gospel  knew  the  place 
from  the  same  source  from  which  we  draw  our  knowledge  of 
it,  namely,  from  the  Acts.  If,  however,  the  author  of  our 
gospel  be  the  apostle  John,  the  naming  becomes  still  more 
easy  of  explanation.  What  a  rich  store  of  recollections 
were  knit  to  this  place  for  him  !  Why,  however,  Jesus 
chose  just  this  place,  and  whether  he  did  it  in  order  '  to 
express  in  a  sensible  figure  the  unity  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  covenant,'  as  Thiersch  *  thinks,  we  shall  have  to  leave 
undecided. 

Verse  24. 

Here  he  walked  up  and  down,  silently ;  for  he  had 
nothing  more  that  was  new  to  say  to  the  Jews.  What  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know  in  order  to  believe  on  him  as 
the  Christ,  or  to  own  him  as  such,  this  he  had  said  to  them, 
and  they  knew  it  or  might  know  it.  But  the  blame,  it  is 
alleged,  belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  Jesus  ;  he  does  not 
declare  himself  freely  and  openly,  and  hence  they  do  not 
know  how  to  judge  of  him.  They  surrounded  him — '  quam 
gratum  id  fuisset  salvatori,  si  fecissent  in  fide  ! '  ('  how 
pleasing  would  that  have  been  to  the  Saviour,  had  they 
done  it  in  faith  ! '),  Bengel — urgently,  and  forcing  their 
words  upon  him :  ical  eXeyov  ('  and  said '),  '  importuno  fre- 
mentis  natural  impetu '  ('  with  the  importunate  impetus  of 
a  raging  nature '),  Bengel.  It  is  not  with  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, perhaps  half  inclined  to  belief  (against  Hengstenberg), 
but  in  a  positive  way,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  reproach  against 
Jesus.  They  complain  of  Jesus  for  the  circumstance  that 
they  do  not  do  what  he  demands.  Not  merely  is  his 
claim  said  to  be  unjustified,  but  also  his  conduct  is  said  to 
be  wrong,  because  by  it  he  keeps  their  soul  in  constant 
tension  and  uncertainty  concerning  that  which  yet  is  for  an 
Israelite  the  highest  and  most  important  thing. 

How  long  dost  thou  hold  our  soul  in  susj)e?ise  ?     Aipeiv 

1  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  apostolischen  Zeitalter,  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and  Erlangeii  1S52,  p.  73. 
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here,  as  throughout :  to  lift  up,  aud  thus  to  put  in  suspense, 
tension,  '  suspensam  tenes  '  (c  thou  holdest  suspended '), 
Bengel.  If  tliou  be  the  Messiah,  tell  us  plainly.  *  Quasi 
vero  nunquam  dixerit  et  ostenderit.  .  .  .  Srepe  cogitamus  : 
si  hoc  illove  modo  expressum  audirem  aut  legerem,  credere 
possem.  Sed  Deus  solus  scit,  quomodo  nobiscum  loqui 
deceat  ad  fidem  nostram  alendam  et  exercendarn '  ('  As  if, 
indeed,  he  never  has  told  and  shown  it.  .  .  .  "We  often 
think :  If  I  could  hear  or  read  it  expressed  in  this  or  that 
way,  I  could  believe.  But  God  alone  knows  how  it  is  fitting 
to  speak  to  us  in  order  to  cherish  and  exercise  our  faith '), 
Bengel.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  had  not  said  it,  and  he  never 
testified  to  himself  in  Jerusalem  so  plainly  and  roundly  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well.  Yet 
he  had  told  it  clearly  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  know 
that  it  was  he,  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  he  had  told  it, 
and  for  it  to  be  possible  for  them  themselves  to  confess  :  av 
el  6  XpiGTocr,  6  vlba  tov  6eov  (c  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God'),  Matt.  xvi.  16.  If  they  could  never  have  done  it 
before,  they  could  do  it  now. 

Verse  25. 

For  when  Jesus  says,  elirov  v\iiv  ('  I  told  you '),  the 
words  contain  the  answer  to  their  question,  and  that  an 
affirmative  answer.  Hence  also  he  can  follow  this  with 
the  claim  for  belief,  or  rather  with  the  reproach  against 
their  unbelief.  If  his  word  be  not  sufficient,  he  reminds 
them  of  the  legitimation  from  his  Father  in  the  epyoia 
('  works ').  He  recalls  these  to  them  ;  for  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man  was  still  in  fresh  memory.  They  need  only 
to  draw  from  his  works  the  necessary  conclusion  as  to  his 
vocation  and  his  person.1  But  ToaavTa  avrov  ar^fxela 
7re7roi7]KOToa  e/j.7rpoa8ev  avrow  ovk  eTricrrevov  ela  avrov 
('  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  they 
believed  not  on  him'),  xii.  37.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
the  blame  does  not  lie  on  his,  but  on  their  side. 

1  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff  in  seinen  Grundziigen  unlersucht, 
Berlin  1862,  pp.  197  ff.,  202. 
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Verse  26. 

Hence  in  this  verse  vfieta-  ('  ye ')  is  added  emphatically 
to  ov  iri.crrevere  ('  believe  not ') ;  compare  on  the  other 
hand,  v.  40.  But,  in  return,  the  reason  for  their  not- 
believing  is  from  a  point  still  farther  back,  namely,  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  his  irp6/3ara  ('  sheep '),  that  is, 
to  the  true  people  of  God.  Of  course,  this  is  not  said  in 
the  anti-Judaistic  or  in  the  dualistic  sense  (against  Hilgen- 
feld  *).  Were  they  sheep  of  his,  believing  obedience,  the 
relation  of  fellowship,  and  following  of  him  would  be  there. 
The  discourse  moves  in  the  same  figure  as  in  the  preceding 
section,  although  KaOuxr  elirov  v/xlv  ('  as  I  said  unto  you ') 
at  the  close  of  ver.  26 — which  would  refer  not  merely  to 
the  figure,  but  also  to  the  negative  statement  itself  (Meyer) 
— is  to  be  struck  out,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
manuscripts ;  it  is  omitted  in  N  B  K  L,  and  found  in  AD 
E  F  G-  H.  It  was  very  easy  to  insert  these  words  in  recol- 
lection of  the  preceding  discourse  of  Jesus  (against  Meyer). 
Least  of  all  are  the  words  to  be  taken  as  an  introduction  to 
what  follows  (against  Tholuck,  Godet).  It  is  not  Jesus' 
habit  to  bring  in  long  quotations  of  his  own  earlier  dis- 
courses (Meyer). 

It  has  been  said  that  only  the  evangelist,  and  not  Jesus, 
could  have  the  words  previously  spoken  so  directly  present 
(for  example,  Baur 2).  Why  should  it  not  have  been  pos- 
sible that  these  were  the  same  Jews  who  had  heard  the 
discourse  spoken  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  whom 
Jesus  desires  to  remind  of  the  words  then  spoken  ?  But 
this  supposition  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  the  figure  of  the 
shepherd  is  sufficiently  familiar,  especially  from  the  Old 
Testament,  for  Jesus  to  have  been  able  to  use  it  more  than 
once  ;  see  Ebrard.3  Hence  we  shall  not  be  forced  to  transfer 
*  the  first  shepherd-discourse '  to  the  middle  time  between 

1  Hilgenfeld,  for  example,  in  the  Ze'dschri/t  far  wissensckaflUche  Theo- 
logie,  1870,  p.  270. 

'  Baur,  Kritische  V liter such  un gen  iiber  die  hanonisclien  Evangetten, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  181. 

3  Ebrard,  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichtc,  3d  ed., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  1868,  p.  544. 
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the  two  feasts  (Stier,1  following  Bengel).  For  if  the  second 
discourse  is  to  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  first,  that  is 
quite  possible  if  Jesus  after  the  first  discourse  withdrew 
from  Jerusalem  and  now  visited  it  again  for  the  first  time, 
because  that  would  make  the  discourse  stand  out  more 
strongly  in  memory.  But  it  would  not  be  possible  if  Jesus 
remained  in  Jerusalem  in  unceasing  activity,  and  therefore 
also  giving  doctrinal  instruction,  because  then  other  dis- 
courses would  have  followed  that  one. 

Verses  27,  28. 

The  description  of  the  relation  of  the  sheep  to  the  shep- 
herd shows  plainly  that  the  Jews  did  not  belong  to  the 
sheep.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me:  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them-  out  of  my 
hand.  Bengel  found  here :  '  tria  sententiarum  paria,  quorum 
singula  et  ovium  fidem  et  pastoris  bonitatem  exprimunt  per 
correlata '  ('  three  pairs  of  sentences,  each  of  which  expresses 
in  correlated  terms  both  the  faith  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goodness  of  the  shepherd ') ;  but  this  is  hardly  correct. 
There  are  rather  two  triplets  than  three  pairs. 

' 'A/coveiv  ('  to  hear ')  is  the  first  point ;  it  is  believing 
obedience  to  Jesus'  word.  Kdya)  <ytvd\a/c(0  avid  ('  and  I 
know  them '),  that  is  a  loving  recognition  ;  the  experience  of 
his  loving  fellowship  is  the  next  point.  The  following 
him,  the  exercise  of  the  believing  fellowship  of  love  in  life, 
springs  from  the  former  two. 

Corresponding  to  this,  the  next  triad  names  the  blessing  of 
salvation,  the  blessing  which  is  imparted  to  those  who  stand  in 
such  loving  communion, — a  communion  resting  on  believing 
obedience,  and  exercising  itself  in  life.  The  £corj  alcovioa 
('  eternal  life ')  is  the  most  immediate  fruit  of  belief,  and  at 
heart  is  already  the  entire  blessing  of  salvation,  as  also  belief 
at  heart  names  the  entire  relation  and  posture  of  salvation. 
It  corresponds  to  the  d/covetv,  just  as  ov  /jltj  diroko)VTai  elcr 
rov  alajva  ('shall  never  perish ')  corresponds  to  the  ytvcoaKO) 
('  I  know ').  For  the  certain  existence  of  salvation  rests  in  the 
1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  546  £ 
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fact  that  Christ  knows  us,  that  he  has  made  us  his  own  in 
love.  The  assurance  that  no  hostile  power  shall  snatch  us  from 
him,  corresponds  to  the  dangers  which  attend  upon  following 
him.  Ov%  apirdaet  tig  k.t.X.  ('  no  one  shall  pluck,  etc.') 
points  to  the  hostile  powers  who  in  manifold  forms  endanger 
the  band  of  disciples,  and  corresponds  to  the  atcoXovdeiv ; 
compare,  for  example,  Eom.  viii.  31—38.  The  possibility  of 
one's  own  apostasy  is,  of  course,  not  excluded  by  this  (against 
the  doctrine  of  predestination).1 

The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses  had  served  as  a 
punishing  reply,  and  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth 
have  laid  stress  upon  the  true  saving  relation  and  conduct, 
and  upon  its  blessing  and  its  secure  stability.  The  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  verses  now  give  the  reason  for  this,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  twenty-ninth  verse  forms  the  major 
premiss  and  the  thirtieth  verse  the  minor  premiss  for  the 
conclusion  already  expressed  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse. 

Verse  29. 

The  common  text  reads  :  '  my  Father,  which  gave  them 
me,  is  greater  than  all.'  N  B  L,  Itala,  Vulgate  read  :  o  Se&co/cev 
(D  :  6  BeScoKcoa),  and  A  B,  Itala,  Vulgate  :  fielfrv  (x  :  (tei£(ov). 
According  to  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  it  would 
stand :  what  the  Father  hath  given  me  is  greater  than  all 
or  everything.  But  that  is  no  endurable  thought.  The 
difference  of  the  readings  shows  that  an  uncertainty  came 
into  the  text  at  an  early  date.  The  masculine  in  the  singu- 
lar fiei^cov  is  hardly  a  correction  (Meyer),  but  a  remnant  of 
the  original  text.  The  neuter  6  is  certainly  an  ancient 
error.  Perhaps  the  o  hehwKuxr  of  D,  doubtless  a  stylistic 
change,  shows  us  the  way  in  which  the  o  arose. 

The  connection  of  thought  requires,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  the  best  manuscripts,  that  we  hold  fast  to  the 

1  [That  is  to  say  :  The  devil  and  nobody  else  can  take  the  believer  from 
Christ,  but  the  believer  can  cease  to  believe.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether 
the  believer  will  cease  to  believe  if  the  devil  does  not  tempt  him.  If  this  be 
answered  affirmatively,  the  answerer  is  permitted  to  afford  an  instance  in 
which  the  devil  has  been  so  far  off  his  guard  as  to  forget  to  tempt  any 
Christian.  If  it  be  answered  negatively,  what  is  the  sense  of  the  text  ?  The 
devil  tries  for  the  man  and  gets  him.— C.  E.  G.] 
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received  text.  The  Father  gave  them  to  him.  For  they 
were  the  Father's;  compare  v.  42,  viii.  42,  47,  iii.  21,  xi. 
52,  xviii.  37,  xvii.  6,  9,  12.  The  Father's  power  is  exalted 
above  all  extra-divine  power.  This  is  the  immediate  mean- 
ing of  7rdvT<av  fieifav  eariv  ('  is  greater  than  all ').  But  it 
is  designedly  expressed  more  generally,  to  hint  at  the  fact 
that  the  special  relation,  which  the  context  lends  to  these 
words,  is  determined  and  established  in  the  general  circum- 
stance that  the  Father  is  greater  than  all  else,  or  than  all 
others  (for  irdvrwv,  'all,'  is  doubtless  masculine).  Bengel 
adds  :  '  maior  etiam  me  '  ('  greater  also  than  I '),  xiv.  28  ;  but 
that  does  not  belong  here,  since  the  Father  and  Son  in  this 
passage  are  not  contrasted  with  each  other.  Moreover,  it 
means,  not  merely  greater  than  all  hostile  powers  (Liicke), 
but  greater  than  all,  which  are  not  God  and  which  could 
exercise  an  utterance  of  power  in  reference  to  the  irpo^ara 
('  sheep ').  How  far  this  remaining  in  the  hand  of  the 
Father  is  also  on  the  part  of  this  hand  established  or  con- 
ditioned, finds  no  consideration  here,  since  the  divine  cer- 
tainty of  salvation  and  of  the  condition  of  salvation  were 
to  be  emphasized. 

Verse  30. 

If  that  be  true  of  the  Father,  it  is  also  true  of  him  who 
speaks,  of  the  Son  :  for  the  Father's  power  is  also  proper  to 
him,  because  he  and  the  Father  are  one  or  are  together, 
that  is,  they  form  a  unity.  Nothing  is  said  here  of  unity 
of  will  (thus  the  Arian  and  Socinian  exposition),  but  of 
unity  of  the  power  which  is  proper  to  the  Father  and  which 
is  proper  to  the  historical  person  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
compelled  to  think  at  once  of  the  power,  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  ovSela  hvvarcu  aptrd^eiv  k.t.X.  ('  no  one  is  able  to 
pluck,  etc.').  Moreover,  the  same  thing  is  true  here  as  above, 
that  to  designate  this  special  reference  a  general  expression 
is  purposely  chosen,  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  express 
thereby  the  deeper-lying  confirmation  of  this  special  fact. 

But  when  Stier,1  at  once,  without  middle  clauses,  calls 
this  saying  '  an  unshakable  "dictum  probans"  ("proof  text") 

1  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  554. 
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for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  he  draws  a  too  hasty  con- 
clusion ;  as  also  does  Hengstenberg,  who  explains  the  words 
simply  as  trinitarian.  It  is  true  that  not  merely  a  '  simili- 
tudo '  ('  likeness,'  Fritzsche)  is  expressed,  but  a  evorrja, 
'  unity,'  of  power  (Liicke  *).  Nor  does  it  say  that  Jesus 
'works'  what  God  'wills'  (Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  declares 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  powers.  Yet  for  this  very 
reason  Bengel  passes  beyond  exact  exposition  and  enters 
the  sphere  of  dogmatical  conclusion,  when,  following  Augus- 
tine (as  Stier  also  does),  he  observes:  'per  "  sumus  "  refutatur 
Sabellius,  per  "  unum  "  Arius '  (' "  we  are  "  refutes  Sabellius, 
"  one  "  refutes  Arius ').  For  the  former  (e<r/j,ev,  '  we  are ') 
at  first  points  to  the  difference  between  God  the  Father  and 
the  man  Jesus,  and  the  latter  (ev,  '  one ')  does  not  immedi- 
ately refer  to  essence. 

Beyschlag  is  right 2  when  he  denies  that  '  a  metaphysical 
unity '  is  in  question.  When,  however,  the  two,  God  the 
Father  and  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  are  put  on  a  level  and 
taken  together  in  view  of  their  power,  that  leads  further. 
He  the  man  has  as  his  own  the  same  power  as  God  his 
Father,  not  as  if  it  were  not  the  power  of  two,  but  because 
where  the  one  is  there  also  is  the  other.  This,  moreover, 
could  not  be  the  case  in  reference  to  their  power,  were  it 
not  true  of  the  persons  that  where  the  one  is  there  also  is 
the  other,  so  that  Beyschlag 3  speaks  also  of  a  '  real  fellow- 
ship of  life '  which  for  him  is  only  ethically  conditioned. 
Jesus  too,  later,  himself  explains  ev  io-fiev  ('  we  are  one ')  by 
iv  ifiol  6  7rarr]p  /cayco  iv  tco  irarpi  ('  the  Father  in  me  and 
I  in  the  Father'),  ver.  38, — words  which  essentially  say  the 
same  as  ver.  30,4  only  that  in  ver.  30  the  expression  is 
determined  from  the  point  of  view  of  equality,  and  in  ver. 
38  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  living  the  one  in  the  other. 
Yet  the  expression  in  ver.  30  is  more  indefinite  than  in 
ver.  38.     And  as  ver.  38  is  not  to  be  weakened  to:  the 

1  Liicke,    Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  3d  ed.,  Bonn 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

-  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Keuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  78. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfiillung  im  Alten  und  im  Neuen   Testa- 
mcnte,  Nordlingen  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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Father  works,  appears  in  me ;  it  is  one  work,  one  cause 
(Baumgarten-Crusius), — but  is  to  be  understood  of  the  per- 
sons, and  to  be  taken  exactly,  so  also  here.  Jesus  used  a 
word  of  such  a  general  character,  because  he  desired  to 
designate  at  the  same  time  the  relation  of  the  persons,  his 
and  the  Father's,  and  that  in  its  fundamental  generality. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance  the  relation  of  the  one 
who  has  become  man  to  God  in  heaven,  as  Jesus  usually 
throughout  speaks  of  himself  in  historical  reality.  But 
Beyschlag  is  not  right  when,  in  his  '  Christology,'  he  urges 
this  against  the  traditional  exposition  of  this  passage  in 
the  church.  For  that  which  became  historical  in  the  human 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  only  the  historical  appearance 
of  an  eternal  person  lying  at  the  foundation.  As,  then,  he 
who  became  man  would  not  have  stood  in  the  divine  fellow- 
ship, as  it  existed  historically,  if  this  fellowship  had  not 
been  essentially  his  own  in  so  far  as  he  was  before  he 
became  man ;  so  also  here  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  say  this  of  himself,  the  incarnate  one,  if  it  were  not 
true  of  him  essentially.  These  words  express  the  relation 
of  the  being  one,  or  equal  and  together,  between  him  who 
is  God  and  him  who  is  man, — and  who  in  so  far  is  not 
God, — in  an  absolute  generality,  which  could  not  occur  in 
the  case  between  God  and  that  which  at  foundation  is  not 
God.  Hence  Meyer  well  observes  on  this  passage,  that 
in  the  fellowship  designated  by  ev  eo-fiev  ('  we  are  one ') 
the  homoousia  is  to  be  presupposed.  Weiss  *  refers  to  the 
herein  expressed  '  mutual  fellowship '  of  the  '  being '  on 
each  side,  '  at  which  therefore  the  apology  of  Christ  in  ver. 
38  aims.' 

Verse  31. 

This  word  was  unendurable  for  the  Jews.  They  brought 
stones,  irdXtv  ('  again '),  as  in  viii.  59,  to  execute  upon  Jesus 
the  punishment  of  blasphemy.  When  he  reproached  them, 
ver.  26,  when  he  spoke  of  his  gift  and  spoke  loftily  of 
himself,  ver.  27  f.,  they  remained  calm.     But  these  words 

1  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lchrbegrif  in  seinen  Grundzugen  untersuchf, 
Berlin  1862,  p.  206. 
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seemed  to  them  to  go  entirely  too  far  beyond  the  measure 
allowable  for  a  man.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  those 
short,  sharp  '  dicta '  ('  sayings  ')  which  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
course involuntarily  turn  their  point  against  the  opponents 
and  excite  their  anger.1  With  this  begins  the  second  circle 
of  this  section.  Bruckner  blamed  Olshausen  for  speaking 
of  a  right  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  against 
'  the  pervading  analogy  of  the  gospel.'  We  have,  however, 
seen  that  the  cases  of  misunderstanding  are  much  fewer 
than  is  co.nmonly  believed.2  Should  we  suppose  that  Jesus 
spoke  so  very  unintelligibly  as  it  is  the  custom,  since  Baur, 
to  reproach  the  fourth  gospel  with  speaking  ? 

Stier3  finds  a  progress  in  i^da-raaav,  in  the  'bringing' 
stones,  in  comparison  with  r,pav,  the  mere  picking  them  up, 
at  viii.  59,  which  is  recalled  by  TrdXiv.  But  fiaard^eiv  can 
also  mean  'to  take  up'  (thus  Meyer,  because  of  irdXiv). 
And  if  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  further  meaning,  '  to 
carry  to '  a  place,  we  should  have  to  reply :  there  were  no 
stones  lying  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  so  they  had  to  carry 
them  in  ;  Godet  perceives  in  this  the  eye-witness.  Weisse 
questioned  the  historical  possibility  of  the  continuation  of 
the  conversation.  Ebrard4  defends  it,  by  appealing  to  the 
evil  conscience  of  the  opponents  of  Jesus.  The  scene  is 
not  so  tumultuous  as  at  viii.  59,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
opponents  is  not  therefore  less  determined.  Their  decision 
shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  let  themselves  be 
drawn  off  by  Jesus'  defence,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
speaking,  prepare  to  set  about  the  work  in  which  they  had 
been  interrupted.  The  circumstance  that  ver.  39  speaks 
not  of  stoning  but  of  seizing,  is  explained  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  must  first  have  led  him  out  of  the  porch. 

Verse  32. 

When  Jesus  calls  his  works  epya  Ka\d,  he  does  not 
intend    to    designate    them    as    beneficent    (Baumgarten- 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  35  f.  2  See  vol.  i.  p.  121  ff. 

3  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

4  Ebrard,  Wissenschoftlkhe  Kritik  der  evangzlischen  Geschichte,  3d  ed., 
Frankibrt-on-the-Main  1868,  p.  543. 
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Crusius)  or  as  glorious  (De  Wette),  but  as  good,  as  those 
which  cannot  be  reproached.  Judging  from  his  works,  he 
cannot  be  blamed  in  anything :  that  is  the  negative  side. 
On  the  contrary,  since  he  did  them  i/c  rov  iraipoa-  ('from 
the  Father '),  they  prove  the  relation  to  his  Father  which 
he  has  stated  :  that  is  the  positive  side.  For  i/c  rov  narpoa- 
does  not  mean  simply :  in  his  power  (Bruckner,  Stier),  but 
is  purposely  said  just  thus  in  order  to  point  to  the  circum- 
stance that  his  action  itself  all  takes  its  internal  departure 
from  the  Father,  and  that  he  therefore,  in  all  his  actions, 
exercises  his  internal  fellowship  with  the  Father.  "With 
this  point  Jesus  returns,  at  the  close  of  the  debating  dis- 
courses, to  the  beginning  of  them,  v.  17,  18.  This 
constant  doctrinal  representation  of  Jesus  is  indeed  a  testi- 
mony to  his  dependence  upon  the  Father,1  but  at  the  same 
time  to  his  fellowship  with  him.  "When  he  now  asks 
which  (jroiov)  of  these  works  is  of  such  a  description  that 
it  deserves  stoning,  why  must  it  necessarily  be  irony  (De 
Wette,  Liicke,  Stier),  even  '  the  irony  of  deep  indignation ' 
(Meyer,  Godet)  ?  Does  Jesus  affect  not  to  observe  that 
they  desire  to  stone  him,  not  because  of  a  work,  but 
because  of  his  words  ?  But  we  saw  at  v.  18  that  his  words 
seemed  to  them  unendurable,  just  because  of  the  healing  on 
the  Sabbath.  Had  they  not  taken  offence  at  his  actions 
from  the  very  outset,  his  w^ords  would  not  have  been  so 
offensive.  On  this  account  Jesus  wishes  first  to  bring  out 
plainly  the  offence  at  his  actions  as  the  causal  reason,  before 
he  speaks  of  the  offence  at  his  words.  But  he  makes  the 
struggle  a  hard  one  for  them  by  the  anticipatory  word 
directed  to  their  conscience :  epya  icaka,  works  with  which 
no  fault  can  be  found.  Hence  the  Jews  move  to  the  attack 
at  this. 

Verse  33. 

Yet  they  do  not  say  rrepl  rwv  koKwv  epycov  ('for  good 
works  '),  but  irepl  koXov  epyov  ('  for  a  good  work ').  There- 
fore, in  not  entering  on  this  question,  they  leave  this  whole 
matter  undecided  (Baumgarten-Crusius).    But  the  Xiddfr/xev 

1  Eeyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  71. 
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C  stoning ')  they  acknowledge  :  they  are  on  the  very  point 
of  doing  it,  and  that  because  of  his  alleged  blasphemy. 
For  even  if  they  were  willing  to  turn  aside  from  his  works, 
they  must  nevertheless  stone  him  for  his  blasphemous 
wrords. 

The  Jews  understood  Jesus,  that  he,  though  a  man,  made 
himself  God,  ver.  33.  It  is  said  that  this  is  at  least  an 
exaggeration  (Bruckner),  which  then  Jesus  also  beyond 
the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  denies  (Beyschlag1). 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  has  so  combined  himself  with 
God,  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  must  be  true  of  the 
other.  He  has  placed  himself  at  the  side  of  and  in  God, 
and  therefore  on  the  same  basis  as  God,  and  has  made 
himself  icrov  t<m  Oew  ('equal  to  God'),  v.  18.  In  speaking 
of  himself  thus,  he  does  not  indeed  make  himself  6  Qeoa, 
but  equal  to  ra  6ea>,  and  therefore  deoa. 

But  now  avOpwrroa  ('  man ')  and  deoa-  ('  God ')  are  a 
contrast,  and  one  seems  necessarily  to  exclude  the  other. 
How  is  this  contrast  mediated  ?  In  hardly  any  other  way 
than  this,  that  he  who  could  speak  thus  of  himself  must 
have  been  God,  and  therefore  also  in  an  inner  divine  com- 
munion with  6  deoa-  before  he  became  avdpcoiroa,  so  that 
essential  divine  fellowship  is  peculiar  to  him,  even  in  so 
far  as  he  now  has  become  man  ;  it  is,  however,  in  a  historical 
temporal  form,  but  resting  on  that  eternal  basis.  Hence 
Jesus  intends  to  justify  his  words  by  designating  himself 
as  the  man  who  has  become  man,  as  having  proceeded  from 
God,  that  is,  as  vlba  rov  deov  ('  Son  of  God ').  For  in  that 
he  said  what  precedes,  he  has  said  nothing  but  this.  And 
in  consequence  he  has  justified  the  former  when  he  names 
the  fact  by  reason  of  which  he  may  attribute  to  himself 
this  name.  He  bases  this  justification,  which  is  contained 
in  vers.  34-36,  on  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Verse  34. 

yEv  tw  vofiw  vfjioiv  ('  in  your  law ')  designates  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  in  general.       The  name  for  the  first 
1  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  68  f. 
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of  the  three  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  serves  to 
designate  the  whole,  because  it  is  the  chief  part  and  the 
foundation  of  all  that  follows :  the  6  vo^oa-  ('  the  law ')  is 
as  much  as  17  <ypa$ri  ('the  Scriptures');  compare  xii.  34, 
xv.  25.  Jesus  says  vixwv  ('your'),  as  in  viii.  17.1  The 
Jews  appeal  to  and  support  themselves  upon  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  against  him.  For  this  very  reason 
Jesus  now  urges  it  for  himself.  The  eighty-second  Psalm 
describes  God  as  holding  judgment  among  the  '  elohim ' 
of  the  earth.  '  I  have  said :  ye  are  elohim  ("  gods  "), 
and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High.  But 
ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes,' 
Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  7. 

The  psalm  is  not  addressed  to  angels  (Bleek  and  Hup- 
feld) — how  should  these  be  condemned  for  unjust  judgment? 
— but  to  the  bearers  of  authority.  They  are  called  elohim, 
^O^  as  the  representatives  of  God,  who  has  transferred 
to  them  his  right  of  majesty  over  life  and  death.2  We  are 
not  to  think  of  heathen  princes  (De  Wette,  Hitzig),  but  of 
the  authorities  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Meyer). 

'  By  referring  to  this  psalm,  Jesus  proves  to  the 
Jews,  by  an  "  argumentatio  a  minori  ad  maius  "  (a  "  reason- 
ing from  the  less  to  the  greater "),  that  he  does  not  blas- 
pheme God  in  calling  himself  God's  Son.  If  the  law — 
thus  he  reasons — names  even  those  as  gods  who  received 
this  name  officially  by  an  utterance  of  the  divine  will 
made  in  time  (and  the  Scriptures,  as  in  general,  so  also 
here,  are  not  to  be  broken),  then  it  can  be  no  blasphemy  if 
he  names  himself  God's  Son.  For  it  was  not  merely  a 
temporal  word  of  God  which  called  to  this  or  that  earthly 
office  after  the  image  of  God,  but  with  his  whole  life  he 
carries  out  a  work  to  which  the  Father  had  consecrated 
him  before  he  entered  into  the  world.'3 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  125  f. 

2  See  Delitzsch,  Biblischer  Comrnentar  iiber  die  Psalmen,  3d  ed,,  Leipzig 
1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  66  f. 

3  See  Delitzsch,  ut  supra,  p.  66  f. 
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Veese  35. 

If  it — namely,  6  vofioa  ('  the  law '),  not  6  Oeoa  ('  God  ; ' 
thus  Hengstenberg),  as  results  from  the  following  ypafa] 
(Meyer) — called  those,  of  whom  the  psalm  treats, — Jesus 
can  presuppose  it  as  well  known, — gods  unto  whom  the  word 
of  God  came :  this  does  not  mean  the  word  of  the  psalm 
itself,  '  the  address  contained  in  the  psalm  '  (De  Wette ; 
Liicke  :  '  a  punishing  word  of  God's  ') ;  for  in  the  psalm  it  is 
said  Wtt?K  '•js  ('  I  have  spoken  '),  which  is  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  word ;  and  this  earlier  word  is  not  revelations  from 
God  which  they  have  received  (Olshausen),  but  the  word 
with  which  God  called  them  and  appointed  them  to  their 
office  (Hofmann,1  Meyer). 

It  is  true  that  7rpbcr  ova  ('  unto  whom ')  is  not  intended 
by  way  of  confirmation  (thus  Bengel,  and  I  earlier),  but 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  following  ov  6  TraTrjp  ('  whom  the 
Father  '),  Hofmann.  Yet  substantially  the  phrase  contains 
the  statement  of  a  reason :  because  God  appointed  them  by 
his  word,  and  thus  designates  them  as  gods  and  sons  of 
God,  so  also  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  name 
them,  just  as  the  psalmist  has  already  named  them,  D*ni?K 
('  elohim,  gods '),  and  therefore  before  the  sixth  verse.  For 
the  subject  of  elirev  ('  called ')  is,  as  we  have  seen,  6  vo/jloct, 
that  is,  7)  <ypa(f>7]  ('  the  Scriptures '),  which  designation  at 
once  comes  forward. 

And  the  Scripture  cannot  he  hrohen.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  we  let  this  sentence  depend  on  el  ('  if ') 
(Meyer,  Hengstenberg,  Goclet),  or  whether  we  take  it  as  a 
note  thrown  in  parenthetically  (thus  commonly).  Perhaps 
the  second  construction  is  more  agreeable  to  the  looser 
periodology  of  John's  style.  The  clause  is,  in  either 
case,  an  aiding  thought  (Meyer),  but  of  great  weight. 
For  it  contains  the  two  truths  of  the  unity  and  of  the 
normative  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Compare  on  \veiv, 
dissolve,  break,  that  is,  to  put  out  of  currency,  Matt.  v.  1 9  ; 
John  ii.  18,  vii.  23.  This  is  said  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole.  Hence  the  Scriptures  must  be  owned  in  each 
1  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2ded.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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one  of  their  parts  as  an  authority.  Bengel  says :  '  Non 
potest  dissolvi  scriptura,  ne  minima  quidem  ex  parte. 
Firmissimum  axioma  '  ('  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,  not 
even  in  the  least  part.  A  most  certain  axiom').  Thus, 
here,  if  the  Jews  now,  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  executed  the  stoning 
upon  Jesus  for  alleged  blasphemy,  the  eighty-second  Psalm 
would  be  robbed  of  its  validity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  acknowledged 
in  each  of  their  parts.  And  the  separate  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  of  authority  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  they  are 
the  words  of  Scripture,  that  is,  parts  of  the  whole.  There- 
fore the  authority  attaches  in  the  first  place  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  whole,  and  then  in  the  second  place  attaches  to 
the  various  words  or  sayings.  The  detached  saying  is  a 
word  of  God,  and  is  normative,  because  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  the  divine  influence  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  valid  as  God's  word,  and 
hence  as  a  normative  authority,  is  asserted  in  the  first 
place  of  the  whole,  and  only  in  the  connection  with  this,  of 
the  separate  parts  of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  the  religious 
and  dogmatic  valuation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  proceed 
from  the  whole  Scriptures  as  the  united  word  of  God,  and 
after  that  determine  the  importance  of  the  various  sayings  of 
Scripture,  according  as  each  assumes  a  place  in  that  whole. 

Verse  36. 

Thus  Jesus,  on  the  basis  of  the  one  and  irrefutable 
Scripture,  proves  that — if  those  are  called  gods  and  sons  of 
God  who  only  stood  in  a  relation  of  vocation  to  God — 
He  much  more  deserves  this  name  who  stands  in  a  personal 
relation  to  him.  In  drawing  the  conclusion  here,  he  calls 
himself  vtbcr  tov  6eov  (c  Son  of  God '),  and  not  6eoo-  ('  God  '). 
This  he  does  partly  because  vloa  tov  6eov  was  suggested 
by  the  progress  of  thought,  partly  because  it  was  a  more 
appropriate  statement  for  him  who  became  man,  and  partly, 
in  connection  with  the  last  point,  because  he  desired  what 
he  intended  to  say  of  himself  to  be  stated  and  understood 
in  the  exact  sense,  whereas  he  could  not  claim  recognition 
as  6eo<7  in  the  exact  sense  so  long  as  he  lived  in  the  flesh, 
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but  only  after  he,  with  the  glorification,  had  again  gone 
hack  into  the  divine  state,  where  also  that  recognition  then 
at  once  took  place,  xx.  28. 

It  is  therefore  singular  when  Beyschlag1  claims  that  in 
the  traditional  orthodox  conception  of  Jesus'  divine  Sonship 
the  answer  ought  necessarily  to  have  read :  I  am  God,  in- 
stead of:  I  am  God's  Son.  Jesus  only  desires  to  prove  his 
divine  Sonship.  If  the  designation  sons  of  God — which 
alternates  with  l  gods '  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm — is  valid 
for  those  who  yet,  because  of  their  unholy  nature,  had  to  be 
reproached  in  that  psalm, — for  Jesus  could  well  presuppose 
that  the  context  of  that  statement  was  in  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  he  spoke, — how  much  more  was  it  valid  for 
him  ov  6  irar^p  riylaaev  ('  whom  the  Father  sanctified ') ! 
It  is  a  conclusion  '  a  minori  ad  maius '  ('  from  the  less  to 
the  greater'),  which,  indeed,  does  presuppose  the  historical 
dependence  of  Jesus  on  the  Father.  Jesus  says  6  irarrjp 
('  the  Father ')  designedly,  because  he  wishes  to  confirm  his 
special  relation  as  Son  to  the  Father.2  For  him  God  is  not 
merely,  as  for  them,  6  Oeoa,  but  6  Trarrfp.  By  this  he  is 
elevated  above  the  mere  relation  of  vocation  to  God. 

'Ayid&iv  ('  to  sanctify')  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  a(f>o- 
pl%eiv  ('  to  separate,'  Baumgarten-Crusius),  or  '  to  set  apart,' 
as  God  intends  it  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  '  before  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,'  Jer.  i.  5, 
which  is  related  to  a^opl^eiv,  GaL  i.  15.3  Were  it  so,  why 
do  we  not  read  afyaiptaev  (c  separated')  or  efeXefaro  ('chose')  ? 
But  the  peculiarity  of  Jesus'  person  and  of  his  relation  to 
God  causes  the  word  to  be  intended  here  more  fully  than 
in  Jeremiah.  We  saw  before,  at  vi.  69,4  that  it  was 
meant  to  say  that  Jesus  also  as  to  his  nature  was  removed 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  ordinary,  and  thereby  also  of  the 
sinful,  life  of  the  world.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  it 
refers  to  the  sending  into  the  world,  and  not  to  the  conse- 
cration at  the  baptism. 

1  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologle  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1S66,  p.  68  f. 

2  See  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegrijf,  Berlin  1862,  p.  196. 

3  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nbrdlingen  1S57,  vol.  i.  p.  85  f. 
*  See  above,  p.  195. 
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Beyschlag l  thinks  that  this  statement  stands  in  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  with  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There  is  nothing  said 
here  of  the  internal  divine  relations  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  only  of  the  historical  form  they  have  assumed, 
in  that  he  who  was  eternally  with  the  Father  set  himself  to 
become  man.  In  that  Jesus,  proceeding  from  the  Father, 
entered  into  the  world's  fellowship,  the  Father  hath  at  once 
freed  him — in  so  far  as  he  was  to  become  the  son  of  man 
— from  that  fellowship,  and  sent  him  into  the  world  as  one 
not  inwoven  in  its  nature.  What  God  sanctifies,  he  takes 
from  the  world  and  appropriates  to  himself.  If  the  Father 
sanctifies  (for  -q^iaaev  precedes  the  direa-reCkev,  *  sent ; ' 
compare  Bengel)  him  who  was  to  come  into  the  world, 
then  Jesus  is  not  merely,  in  so  far  as  he  comes  forth  from 
God,  in  God's  fellowship  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  even  as 
man  he  is  from  the  outset  appropriated  unto  God.  How 
else  is  this  to  be  thought  of,  than  that  God  had  before 
received  into  his  will  of  love  the  one  who  was  to  become 
the  son  of  Man,  and  had  afterwards  begotten  him  holy,  and 
thus  thereby  made  him  his  Son  also  as  the  son  of  man  ? 
As  one  thus  made  holy,  he  then  sent  him  into  the  world. 
How  say  ye  then — vfieio-  (f  ye '),  emphatically  :  ye  people  ! 
(Meyer)  —  thou  Uasphemest  ?  The  beginning  with  ov 
(f  whom')  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  third  person,  because 
in  the  '  oratio  obliqua '  ('  indirect  discourse ') ;  but  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  discourse  passes  into  the  direct  form,  and  thus 
to  the  second  person. 

Verse  37. 

He  proves  by  his  epya  ('  works ')  this  divine  Sonship 
which  is  true  of  him.  The  words  are  challenging  in  sound : 
if  I  do  not  do  them  !  He  designates  them  at  once  as  works 
of  the  Father's,  that  is,  which  the  Father  works  through  him. 
In  this  he  assumes  as  proved  what  he  is  in  the  act  of 
proving.  But  the  proof  lay  in  the  works  themselves.  They 
prove  his  divine  fellowship. 

1  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  69. 
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Verse  38. 

Therefore,  if  they  will  not  believe  him,  that  is,  his  word, 
his  self-witness,1  they  should  at  least  believe  the  works, 
that  is,  the  testimony  concerning  him  contained  therein. 
The  aim,  however,  of  this  his  demand  is,  that  they  may  then 
recognise  his  and  the  Father's  living  mutual  being  in  each 
other.  "Iva  yvwre  teal  ^iv<ji(TK.r]Te,  saith  Jesus, — for  so  it  is 
to  be  read  with  B  L,  against  N,  which  has  Xva  yvcore  /cat 
7rc(TTew]T6,  an  evident  change  to  avoid  the  striking  repeti- 
tion of  ytvcocr/ceiv, — that  is,  that  ye  may  attain  the  knowledge 
and  know  (lastingly).  The  act  and  state  are  distinguished 
(Meyer).  That  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father  ; 
compare  upon  ver.  3  0.  '  Hoe  duse  sententise :  ego  et  Pater 
unum  sumus,  et :  Pater  in  me  et  ego  in  Patre,  se  mutuo 
exponunt '  (c  These  two  sentences  :  I  and  the  Father  are  one, 
and :  the  Father  in  me  and  I  in  the  Father,  mutually  ex- 
plain each  other'),  Bengel,  Weiss.2  This  statement  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ground  of  the  dynamical  fellowship  (Meyer) 
by  means  of  which  Jesus  is  the  organ  for  the  activity  of 
the  Father,  and  it  reaches  out  beyond  tins  ground  (against 
Llicke,  De  Wette).  It  does  not,  indeed,  designate  the 
internal  divine  fellowship  of  essence,  the  '  irepiywpricrMT, 
essentialis  patris  in  filio  et  filii  in  patre '  ('  the  essential 
abiding  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the 
Father'),  Calov.  But  it  denotes  the  personal  fellowship 
between  the  Father  and  Son,  which  finds  its  eternal  presup- 
position in  the  fellowship  just  named.  Such,  then,  is  the 
importance  of  the  aijfiela  ('  signs ')  of  Jesus,  that  they  may 
cause  the  relation  to  be  recognised. 

Verse  39. 

Just  as  in  ver.  30  above,  the  decisive  words  only  called 
forth  the  greater  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  opponents, 
so  also  in  the  case  of  these  words,  neither  the  preceding 
justification  and  the  refutation  of  the  reproach,  nor  the  less 
provoking  form  of  the  expression  itself,  could  remove  the 

1  Compare  Weiss,  Der  JoJianneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  203. 
8  Weiss,  Der  JoJianneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1S62,  p.  205. 
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exasperation  of  his  opponents.  For  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  by  Jesus'  defence  their  bitterness  was  softened,  and 
that  they  were  led  to  give  up  the  stoning  (thus  Meyer). 
They  did  not  give  up  the  stoning  when  they  made  the 
attempt  and  preparations  to  seize  him,  but  doubtless  only 
intended  to  lead  him  out  of  the  temple  for  that  very  pur- 
pose (Calvin,  Hengstenberg).  By  ird\iv  ('  again ')  we  are 
reminded  of  previous  similar  attempts.  But,  as  before,  he 
withdraws  himself  from  their  hands,  whether  or  not  mira- 
culously, as  at  viii.  59  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  I  earlier),  must 
be  left  undecided,  as  the  evangelist  does  not  remark  upon 
it.  However  it  took  place,  it  served  the  Jews  as  a  testi- 
mony that  they,  without  his  will  and  before  the  time,  had 
no  power  to  get  him  under  their  control.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  bring  in  the  Basilidian  gnosticism  for  this  purpose,  as 
Keim1  does,  referring  to  Irenteus : 2  '  quum  teneri  non 
posset,  et  invisibilis  esset  omnibus '  ('  since  he  could  not 
be  held,  and  was  invisible  to  all '). 

Verses  40-42.  Jesus  in  Perea. 

Jesus  returns  to  Perea,  not  in  order  to  secure  himself 
from  the  wiles  of  the  church  authorities  (Maier,  Meyer),  but 
because  he  now  has  no  more  to  do  among  the  Jews  until 
he  gives  himself  up  to  them  unto  death. 

Verse  40. 

'AirrfKdev  Trakiv  irepav  tov  'IopSdvov  ('he  went  away 
again  beyond  Jordan'),  says  the  evangelist.  One  might  be 
inclined  to  find  in  this  a  hint  that  it  was  also  from  that 
place  that  he  had  come  to  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  so  that  we  should  have  here  a  contribution  to  filling 
out  the  time  falling  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  verses.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelist intends  to  refer  to  a  fact  which  he  did  not  mention. 
Hence  the  usually  accepted  reference  to  i.  28  remains  the 
more  likely  one.  At  any  rate,  this  is  more  correct  than 
Baumgarten-Crusius'  reference  to  iii.  22.     It  will  be  but 

1  Keim,  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

2  Irenseus,  Contra  Hcereses,  I.  xxiv.  4  ;  ed.  Venice  1734,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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the  more  necessary  if  irakiv  ('  again ')  should  avail,  not 
merely  for  irepav  tov  'lophdvov  ('  beyond  Jordan '),  but  also 
for  ela  rbv  tottov  k.t.X.  ('  into  the  place,  etc.').  Jesus' 
public  work  has  reached  its  end.  And  this  returns  to  the 
beginning.  On  the  same  scene  on  which  John,  first  bap- 
tizing,— (to  irpoorov,  '  the  first,'  in  contrast  to  the  change  of 
his  scene  of  work,  iii.  23), — had  testified  to  Jesus,  the  latter 
now  testifies  to  himself,  so  that  he  by  this  display  of  him- 
self confirms  John  the  Baptist's  testimony  to  him. 

Veese  41. 

Hence  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  appears  as  true, 
although  not  accompanied  by  miraculous  signs.  This  is 
indeed  the  closest  connection  of  thought,  in  which  it  is  said 
of  the  Baptist :  ,Iwdvvr}o-  fxkv  crrjfielov  iiroiTjaev  ovSev  ('  John 
did  no  miracle  ').  In  so  far  Bruckner  was  right  in  rejecting 
Baur's  *  opinion.  Baur  thought  that  this  was  intended  to 
name  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  and  to  give  a  comprehensive  retrospect  of  the  whole 
previous  representation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  o-rjfjueia  ('  signs  ').  And  yet  by  this 
remark  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  arj^eia  which 
Jesus  did,  in  distinction  from  the  Baptist,  and  the  evan- 
gelist certainly  intended  to  remind  us  of  them.  Only  it  is 
in  a  different  sense  from  the  one  Baur  urges. 

It  is  a  question,  with  what  design  in  general  does  the 
evangelist  bring  these  verses  in  here,  and  mention  that 
Jesus  stayed  for  a  time  beyond  Jordan  and  found  belief. 
He  does  not  introduce  the  note  for  its  own  sake ;  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  more  detailed  and  more  definite.  He 
does  not  even  say  whether  or  not,  and  how,  Jesus  was 
active  in  Perea.  He  uses  only  the  indefinite  word  e/xeivev 
('abode'),  ver.  40.  And  we  can  only  conclude  that  Jesus 
was  active  in  doctrinal  instruction  from  the  circumstance 
that  '  many  resorted  unto  him,'  and  found  in  him  the  pro- 
mised one,  ver.  41.  Thus  little,  therefore,  the  evangelist 
troubled    himself   to   tell   about   that   residence   in   Perea. 

1    Baur,    Kritische    Untersuchuiujen    iiber    die    ka/nonischen   Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  182  f. 
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From  this  we  perceive  that  he  introduces  this  note  only  for 
the  sake  of  what  precedes.  A  contrast  is  intended  between 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  these  people  in  Perea.  How 
much  more  was  offered  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter, 
and  yet  how  utterly  opposite  the  result  was ;  this  is  what 
the  evangelist  wishes  to  direct  our  attention  to.  Besides, 
Jesus  was  only  a  short  time  in  Perea,  for  we  find  him  later 
in  Ephraim,  xi.  54.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded 
that  those  in  Perea  must  have  let  themselves  be  satisfied  by 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  unsupported  by  miracles,  while  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  very  beginning  arj^eia  (  signs ')  had 
occurred  in  great  numbers,  and  with  incontrovertible  evidence. 

Verse  42. 

And  yet  the  former,  those  in  Perea,  permitted  the  mere 
word  of  the  Baptist  to  serve  (Bengel  says :  '  fructus  postu- 
mus  officii  Johannis,'  'posthumous  fruit  of  John's  activity') 
to  win  them  to  belief  in  the  word  of  Jesus'  self- witness ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  even  the  arj/xela  could  not 
attain  such  success.  In  this  connection  it  is  emphasized 
that  the  Baptist  arjixelov  (fiev)  iiroLrjcrev  ovSev  ('  did  no 
miracles').  The  Jews  therefore  cannot  excuse  their  unbelief 
in  the  face  of  such  people.  For  these  prove  how  very  pos- 
sible it  was,  and  what  a  duty  it  was,  to  obtain  belief.  These 
verses  belong  to  the  great  indictment  which  this  whole 
gospel  forms  against  the  Jews  as  the  historical  representa- 
tives of  unbelief. 


Chapters  XI.  and  XII. 

Jesus,  given  up  unto  death,  is  the  Life  and  tlie  Judgment. 

The  section  to  which  we  now  have  to  pass  brings  to  a 
decision  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Jesus,  and 
thereby  the  relation  of  both.  After  the  preceding  events 
have  shown  us  how  the  mood  and  the  determination  of  the 
Jews  decided  themselves,  it  is  only  necessary  that  this 
become  a  decree,  by  which  the  relation  of  Israel  to  its 
Saviour  is  fixed  even  for  the  future.     The  raising  of  Lazarus 
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served  as  the  occasion  for  this.  Baur  justly  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  arjfieiov  ('  sign ')  of  the  resurrection  is 
essentially  different  from  the  preceding  signs :  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  with  the  Jews ;  no  long  discourse  is 
attached  to  it ;  in  short,  it  belongs  no  more  to  the  public 
doctrinal  activity  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  the 
first  miracle  at  Cana.  This  as  well  as  that  could  be  left 
out  if  an  evangelist  desired  to  limit  himself  to  the  sphere 
of  the  public  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  is  as  true  for  Mark 
as  it  is  for  Matthew  (against  Bruckner) ;  compare  also 
Meyer. 

Hence,  in  order  to  explain  this  omission  in  the  synoptists, 
we  shall  have  no  need  to  recur  to  a  respect  they  thought 
they  must  pay  to  the  still  living  Lazarus  on  account  of  the 
hostile  Jews  (Olshausen,  Lange  1), — a  respect  which,  at  the 
time  in  which  the  gospels  were  written,  would  have  been 
entirely  unnecessary  and  purposeless.  Nor  need  we  think 
of  a  respect  paid  to  the  personal  character  of  the  relation 
in  which  Jesus  stood  towards  the  sisters  and  the  brother, 
and  which  demanded  that  the  sacred  privacy  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  multitude  so  long  as  the  persons  in  question 
lived  (Godet), — a  fiction  which  is  destroyed  even  by  Matt. 
xxvi.  13.  Nor  need  we  assume  that  the  synoptists  were 
not  acquainted  with  this  incident  (De  Wette,  Liicke), — a 
lack  of  knowledge  which  must,  indeed,  have  made  the  credi- 
bility of  the  synoptists  very  questionable.  As  arbitrary  is 
the  assumption  that  this  story,  because  of  its  profound 
character,  was  destined  for  the  gospel  of  John  (Hengsten- 
berg,  and  also  Philippi2).  For  this  does  not  depend  merely 
upon  the  story  itself,  but  rather  upon  the  conception  and 
application  of  it. 

The  importance  of  this  miracle  for  the  historical  cata- 
strophe of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  miracle  ;  should  the  synoptists  '  have  slept 
through '  (Keim 3)  this  very  one  ?     Since  in  John  the  death 

1  Lange,  Das  Leben  Jesit,  Heidelberg  1845,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1133  f. 

2  Philippi,  Der  Eingang  des  Johanneischen  Evangdiums,  Stuttgart  1866, 
p.  11  f. 

3  Keim,  Geschkhte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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of  Jesus  hangs  on  this,  and  the  synoptists  know  nothing  of 
this,  therefore  ( it  hangs  altogether  in  the  air '  (Keim :). 
But  the  death  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  not  based  upon 
this,  but  upon  the  'many  signs'  that  Jesus  did,  xi.  47.  If, 
then,  this  event  was  also  the  occasion  for  this  last  step,  it 
was  not  the  reason.2  It  is  an  exaggeration  when  Gess3 
explains  the  raising  of  Lazarus  as  the  '  key  without  which 
the  synoptic  narrative  becomes  a  riddle,'  or  when  Pres- 
sense  4  finds  that  without  this,  both  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  and  the  outbreak  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities are  inexplicable.  The  history  of  Jesus  would  have 
proceeded,  as  it  did  proceed,  even  without  this  event.  The 
synoptists,  therefore,  have  no  need  of  this  miracle  to  explain 
the  issue  of  Jesus'  life. 

Thus  they  pass  over  this  miracle  as  they  in  general  are 
silent  concerning  Bethany,  or  mention  it  only  in  passing. 
They  arrange  their  narration  upon  the  chief  points,  Galilee, 
Perea,  Jerusalem.  Before  the  prominence  given  to  these 
three  great  stations,  everything  else  retires  from  view.5 
John,  moreover,  mentions  it  in  the  first  place,  because  to 
him  it  is  an  essential  point  in  the  history  of  the  rising 
conflict,  which  he  has  made  it  his  task  to  portray ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  for  him  it  presents  figuratively  the 
thought  which,  in  the  progress  of  his  doctrinal  development, 
he  desires  to  express  at  this  very  place.  If  it  be  certain 
(in  so  far  Baur 6  is  right)  that  the  words  iyco  elfit  77  avda- 
raata  koi  t)  %wr)  (c  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life '), 
xi.  25,  are  the  theme  and  centre  of  this  story,  then  also  the 
story  itself  is  essentially  to  be  understood  from  that  point 
of  view.  Insomuch  as  it  teaches  us  something  about  Jesus, 
the  evangelist  reports  it  in   detail.     But  Baur  is  utterly 

1  Keim,  Oeschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

2  Compare  the  previous  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  132  f. 

3  Gess,  Christi  Zeugniss  von  seiner  Person  und  selnem  Werk  [Christi  Person 
unci  Werk  nach  Christi  Selbstzeugniss,  vol.  i.],  Basel  1870,  p.  120. 

4  Pressense,  Jesus  Christ,  German  edition,  Halle  1866,  p.  400,  note. 

5  Compare  vol.   i.   p.    132  f.,  and  Luthardt,    St.  John  the  Author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  212  f. 

6  Baur,    Kritische    Untersuchungen    uber    die    synoptischen   Evangelien, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  192. 
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unjustified  in  using  this  truth  in  the  service  of  his  view, 
so  as  to  conclude  from  it  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
narrative. 

The  Johannean  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is 
the  most  essential  point  of  support  for  the  newer  criticism 
in  its  critical  operations.  This  criticism  thinks  it  can  here 
most  distinctly  look  in  at  the  mental  workshop  of  the  fourth 
evangelist,  and  disclose  most  convincingly  his  manipula- 
tions. It  stands  sure  from  the  outset,  for  this  view,  that 
the  story,  although  '  touching  and  grand,' *  is  nevertheless 
unhistorical,  so  that  there  'remains  no  doubt  at  all'2  of  its 
spuriousness.  The  religious  treatment  and  application  of  it 
has  always  admired  its  tenderness,  and  '  emphasized  the  ful- 
ness of  the  comfort  which  lies  in  it.' 3  The  criticism  named 
finds,  however,  in  it  'a  series  of  features,'  unnaturalness, 
heartlessness,  and  the  like,  which  must  '  most  unpleasantly 
surprise '  every  one.4  And  while  others  find  that  each  thing 
here  knits  itself  into  the  other  points,  and  all  mutually 
explain  each  other,5  this  criticism  discovers  ( an  artificial, 
stilted  story,  and  an  unnaturally  complicated  Christology 
which  confuses  man  and  God.'6 

If,  however,  the  narrative  be  unhistorical,  criticism  has 
no  doubt  whence  it  arose.  The  synoptic  fragments  con- 
cerning the  poor  Lazarus,  concerning  the  sinful  woman  who 
anoints  Jesus'  feet,  and  concerning  the  two  sisters  with  whom 
Jesus  stays, — these  form  the  materials  out  of  which  this 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Logos  is  woven.  It  was 
already  a  web  of  arbitrary  notions  when  Hengstenberg  upon 
twenty-six  pages 7  spun  out  an  entire  romance,  according  to 
which  Mary  of  Bethany,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  sinful 
woman  in  Luke  vii.  were  identical  (as  this,  it  is  true  in 

1  Keiui,  GescMchte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 
5  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

3  See,  for  example,  the  fine  work  by  K.  "W.  Eug.  Fries,  Christus  die  Aufer- 
stehung  und  das  Leben,  Erlangen  1863. 

4  Keim,  ut  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

5  Compare  the  thorough  treatise  hy  Gumlich,  •  Die  Eathsel  der  Erweckung 
Lazari,'  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1862,  pp.  65-110,  248-336. 

6  Keim,  ut  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

7  Hengstenberg,  Das  Evangelium  des  heiligen  Johannes  erldutert,  Berlin 
1S62,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-224. 
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distinction  from  the  Greek  conception,  is  the  tradition  fixed 
in  the  West,  especially  by  Gregory  the  Great) ;  Lazaras  was 
identical  with  the  poor  Lazarus  ;  and  Martha  had  married 
the  rich  Pharisee  Simon,  living  in  Bethany,  and  received  her 
poverty-stricken  brother  Lazarus  into  her  house,  where  he 
lived  on  her  mercy.  But  this  combination  becomes  absurd 
in  the  newer  criticism,  which  further  joins  to  it  both  the 
other  cases  of  raising  the  dead,  in  order  by  their  help  to 
prove  that  the  story  was  a  mere  product  of  literary  fiction. 
Appealing  to  the  comparison  in  Irenseus,1  the  critics  behold 
in  the  raising  of  Lazarus  only  a  higher  development  of  those 
other  cases  of  raising  the  dead  :  that  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  in  Matthew,  occurs  upon  the  bed  of  death ;  that  of 
the  youth  at  Nain,  in  Luke,  on  the  way  to  the  grave  ;  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  John,  occurs  after  four  days,  and  from  the 
grave  itself, — the  first  is  to  be  designated  as  the  positive, 
the  second  as  the  comparative,  and  the  third  as  the  super- 
lative. They  then  add  the  parable  from  Luke  about  the 
poor  Lazarus.2  Zeller,  Baur,  and  Strauss  urge  this  view. 
Holtzmann3  presses  it  with  particular  emphasis,  and  with 
special  consideration  of  the  points  of  contact  even  in  the 
expressions. 

But  it  is  purely  arbitrary  to  conclude  from  the  climax 
want  of  historical  character.  Wiry  should  there  be  exactly 
four  days — why  not  three,  or  two,  or  one  ?  The  four 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  climax,  but  stand  in  an 
accidental  relation  towards  it.  The  story,  therefore,  does 
not  permit  of  entire  dissolution  into  the  thought,  but  con- 
tains things  indifferent  for  it,  and  thus  doubtless  historical 
points.  As  for  those  combinations,  the  points  of  contact 
cited    are   rather   so  many  points  of  difference.      Saying 

1  Irenteus,  Adversus  Hazreses,  V.  xiii.  1 ;  ed.  Stieren,  Leipzig  1853,  vol.  i. 
p.  750  f. 

2  Thus  even  Zeller,  Theohgische  Jahrbilcher,  Tubingen  1843,  p.  89  ;  Baur, 
Theologische  Jahrbilcher,  Tubingen  1S44,  p.  408  ;  Kritische  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  kanonischen  Evangelien,  Tubingen  1847,  pp.  191  f.,  249  ;  Strauss, 
Leben  Jesu,  1st  ed.,  Tubingen  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  153,  and  Das  Leben  Jesu  fiir 
das  deutsche  Volh  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864,  p.  470. 

3  Holtzmann,  Zeitschrift fur  wissenschaftUche  Theologie,  1869,  p.  450.  See 
also  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  132;  1871, 
voL  ii.  p.  133;  1872,  vol.  iii.  pp.  66 f.,  72  f.,  229. 
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nothing  of  the  difference  between  the  sinful  woman  and 
the  Mary  of  Bethany,  in  whom  nothing  causes  us  to  see  a 
'  sinner/  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  Lazarus.  Holtzmann 
places  together  tttw^oct  ('poor'),  Luke  xvi.  20,  and 
aaOevwv  ('  sick '),  John  xi.  1 ;  but  to  be  poor  and  to  be  sick 
are  two  very  different  things,  and  in  themselves  have 
nothing  at  all  in  common  with  each  other.  The  poor 
Lazarus  has  sores,  and  lies  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man ; 
this  one  is  dead.  Holtzmann  mediates  this  point  of  com- 
parison by  saying,  that  '  leprosy  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  living,'  whereas  there  is  nothing  to  be  read  of  a 
leprosy  in  the  case  of  the  poor  Lazarus,  and  he  is  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  society  of  the  living,  since  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  lain  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  and 
therefore  in  the  city.  And  were  it  so,  to  be  leprous  and 
to  be  dead  are  not  the  same  thing.  There,  in  the  parable, 
the  return  of  the  poor  Lazarus  is  prayed  for ;  here,  a  return 
occurs — only  with  the  difference  that  in  the  former  the 
return  is  denied.  There,  it  says :  even  if  the  return  took 
place,  they  would  not  believe  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  xi.  45, 
'  they  believed  on  him.'  And  finally,  '  the  sore-covered 
Lazarus  of  Luke '  changes *  into  Simon  the  Leper,  Matt. 
xxvi.  6,  though  the  two  have  not  the  least  in  the  world  to 
do  with  each  other.  That,  however,  is  enough  of  the  single 
points.  If  one  mingles  the  materials  of  history  thus  arbi- 
trarily, he  can  finally  reach  all  possible  fancies. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  story  itself.  The  first  thing  is  to 
settle  its  point  of  view. 

At  x.  18  the  evangelist  purposely  reported  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  i^ovaiav  e%a>  Qeivai  aini]v  (rrjv  "^v^v  /jlov),  /cat  igov- 
aiav  e%&)  iraXiv  \a(3elv  avr?]v  ('  I  have  power  to  lay  it  [my 
life]  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again ').  Hence, 
when  he  now  proceeds  to  the  account  of  the  historical  ful- 
filment of  these  words,  he  has  not  himself  forgotten  them, 
and  therefore  will  not  fail  to  lay  stress  upon  the  point  of 
view  therein  stated,  in  order  to  teach  us  how  to  understand 
from  it  the  history  of  the  issue  of  Jesus'  life.  Hence  the 
whole  narrative  is  evidently  so  ordered  as  to  make  us  per- 
1  Keim,  Geschichte  Jem  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1S73,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
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ceive  how  freely  Jesus  went  into  death ;  and  that  because 
salvation  should  unfold  itself  even  in  his  death.  Now  the 
blessing  of  salvation  is :  Life  ;  the  inipartation  of  life  to  the 
world  is  the  purpose  of  his  devotion  of  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  result  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  exclude 
themselves  from  this  impartation  of  life.  In  consequence, 
this  future  must  unfold  itself  from  this  free  death.  All 
that  is  told  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  is  gazing 
into  the  future.  The  eleventh  chapter  first  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Jesus  in  death  is  life  for  his  own.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  point,  that  his  death  becomes  a  judg- 
ment for  the  others.  Jesus'  86%a  ('  glory ')  appears  in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  And  the  raising  of  Lazarus  at 
once  serves  to  help  us  to  perceive  this.  He  promised  Martha, 
on  condition  of  belief,  ver.  40,  that  she  should  behold  the 
Sofa  tov  9eov  (f  glory  of  God ')  as  peculiar  to  him,  and  tins 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  he  revealed 
himself  as  life  in  death. 

The  contents  of  the  eleventh  chapter  form  a  consistent 
whole.  Upon  it  follow  in  the  twelfth  chapter  three  events 
which  clearly  are  by  design  placed  side  by  side.  And  these 
are  followed  by  a  closing  word,  both  of  the  evangelist's  and 
of  Jesus'. 

XL  1-57. 

The  Raising. 

That  winch  happens  to  Lazarus  is  a  prophecy  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ  himself.  Both  historically  and  logically  this 
chapter  is  composed  of  three  parts — (1)  The  preparation, 
vers.  1-16;  (2)  The  event  itself,  vers.  17-44;  (3)  Its 
effect,  vers.  45-57.  The  thought  of  death  rules  in  the 
first,  the  thought  of  life  out  of  death  rules  in  the  second, 
and  the  thought  of  salvation,  which  therefore  is  given  to 
the  world  with  this  death,  rules  the  third. 

(1.)  Verses  1-16. 
The  Preparation. 
The  evangelist  places  us  in  a  well-known  neighbourhood. 
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Verse  1. 

Mary  and  Martha  are  mentioned  as  well-known  persons  ; 
Bethany  is  mentioned  as  '  their '  place,  as  a  thing  known 
from  previous  occurrences  (compare  Luke  x.  38);  and  the 
anointing,  which  nevertheless  does  not  come  till  afterwards 
in  the  twelfth  chapter,  is  presupposed  as  already  known.1 

Verse  2. 

Martha  seems  to  have  been  the  elder ;  observe  her  preced- 
ence, vers.  5,  19,  20,  and  Luke  x.  38 ;  here,  however,  Mary 
is  put  first  as  the  better  known.  Lazarus  (exactly,  'EXed- 
^apocr,  1JV:  ?'  Eleazarfus],  shortened  in  the  Talmud  to  "iTj6, 
Lazar)  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  his  sisters. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  Epiphanius,2  he  was 
then  thirty  years  old,  and  lived  that  much  longer.  Later, 
in  890  a.d.,  they  said  they  had  found  his  remains  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  According  to  a  western  legend,  he  and 
Martha  went  with  others  to  Gaul,  to  Provence,  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  Massilia.3  The  name  Lazarus  means :  '  God 
help,'  or  exactly  :  whom  God  helps.  Keim 4  uses  this  mean- 
ing as  a  support  for  his  explanation  of  the  poor  Lazarus  as 
(  Judaism  maltreated  by  the  earthly  powers,  by  the  Herodians 
and  the  Eomans.'  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  poor 
Lazarus  in  Luke  is  not  maltreated  by  the  rich  man,  but 
only  ignored ;  and  in  John  is,  on  the  contrary,  loved.  These 
are  specimens  of  trifling.  Names  in  Israel  had  meanings, 
and  indeed  the  same  meaning  in  the  case  of  different 
bearers  of  them. 

Bethany  lay  on  an  eastern  outlying  hill  of  the  mount  of 
Olives,  fifteen  stadia,  or  forty  minutes,  south-east  from  Jeru- 
salem.    At  the  present  day  they  show  the  alleged  houses 

1  Compare  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edin- 
burgh, T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  197  f.  And  for  a  characterization  of  the 
two  sisters,  see  vol.  i.  p.  100  ff. 

2  Epiphanius,  Contra  Hcereses,  lxvi.  34;  Panaria  [corp.  Hsereseol.,  ed. 
Oehler,  torn,  ii.],  Berlin  I860,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  464  [652  b,  c]. 

3  See  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10.     [Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  sub  voce  'Lazarus.' — C.  R.  G.] 

4  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 
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of  Simon  the  leper,  of  Lazarus,  etc.,  and  the  rock-hewn  tomb 
of  the  latter,  up  to  which  a  flight  of  twenty-six  steps  leads ; 
the  grave  is  mentioned  about  333  A.D.  in  the  Itinerarium 
Hicrosolymitanum  (Guide-book  to  Jerusalem)  ;  and  Jerome 
alludes  to  a  church  built  over  the  vault.  There  is  now  a 
Turkish  mosque  by  the  grave.1  Travellers  praise  the  love- 
liness of  the  valley,  which  is  adorned  with  fig,  almond,  and 
olive  trees,  and  in  which  on  the  ascent  lies  Bethany  nestling 
amid  grain-fields  and  trees.2  Since  it  owes  its  note  in 
Christian  circles  to  the  sisters  and  their  brother,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  the  family  with  the  Lord,  the  evangelist  names 
it  after  them,  the  village  of  Mary  and  of  Martha  her  sister. 
Keim3  explains  the  name  as  'house  of  mourning,'  nyy  rV3; 
but  n>:j?  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective,  and  means :  poor, 
wretched,  but  not :  lamentation  or  sad.  It  is  explained 
either  as  'locus  depressionis '  ('place  of  depression'),  owing 
to  the  lowness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lies, — hardly  pro- 
bable,— or  better  :  Wi  rP33  '  locus  dactylorum '  ('  place  of 
dates '),  more  exactly  :  place  where  there  are  dates  which  do 
not  come  to  full  ripeness  (this  occurs  as  a  name  of  a  place 
in  the  Talmud),  or  even  according  to  the  first  meaning : 
house  of  the  poor.  To-day  the  name  El  Azarijeh,  from 
El  Azir  =  Lazarus,  has  entirely  supplanted  the  old  name. 
Keim4  sees  in  the  two  Bethanys  (x.  40,  the  one  on  the 
Jordan)  '  a  speaking  playfulness.'  But  in  this  case  the  one 
on  the  Jordan  must  at  least  have  been  named ! 

Verse  3. 

The  sisters  do  not  venture  to  ask  Jesus  directly.  Their 
request  lies  in  the  message  and  in  the  phrase :  ivhom  thou 
lovest, — it  is  equally  modest  and  confident.  *Ov  <$>l\€lct,  '  hoc 
modestius  quam  si  dicerent :  qui  te  amat,  vel :  amicus  tuus ' 
('  whom  thou  lovest ;  this  is  more  modest  than  to  say :  who 
loves  thee,  or :  thy  friend '),  Bengel.     Jesus  takes  up  this 

1  See  Raumer,  Palastina,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1850,  p.   274  ;   and  Robinson, 
Palastina,  Halle  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  310  ff. 

2  See,  for  example,  Furrer,  Wanderungen  dutch  Pcddslina,  Zurich  1865, 
p.  147. 

3  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

4  Keim,  ut  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

LUTH.  IL  2  O  JOHN. 
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phrase  in  ver.  11:  Au^apoa  6  $'Cko<?  rj/xwv  ('Lazarus  our 
friend ').  It  is  therefore  important  to  him.  There  lies  in 
it  for  him  a  moral  demand  and  a  sign  of  the  Father's  will, 
at  the  service  of  which  he  readily  places  himself.  His 
friend's  death  compels  his  love  to  the  errand  which  brought 
Him  himself  unto  death. 

Verse  4. 

Jesus  speaks  these  words,  which  show  his  secure  con- 
sciousness concerning  God's  will,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
disciples,  who  were  frightened  at  the  news,  and  yet  also 
before  the  ears  of  the  messenger,  who  on  his  return  to  the 
sisters  could  give  them  this  statement  for  their  comfort. 
He  names  as  God's  will,  not  that  death  is  not  the  final, 
determined  aim  of  this  sickness  (7rpoa,  '  unto,'  expression  of 
destination),  but  that  God  shall  be  glorified  in  the  resurrec- 
tion [yirep,  for,  to  the  advantage  of,  it  serves  to  further  the 
Sofa,  '  glory,'  of  God),  in  that  God's  Son  will  be  glorified. 
Hence  we  read  iva  Bo^aaOfj  k.t.X.  ('that  .  .  .  might  be 
glorified,  etc.')  as  an  explanatory  nearer  definition  of  the 
preceding  vTrep  t>}<7  Softer  rov  6eov  ('  for  the  glory  of  God'). 
'  Gloria  Dei  et  gloria  Filii  Dei,  una  gloria '  ('  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  are  one  glory'), 
Bengel. 

It  does  not  say  that  he  intends  to  glorify  himself,  but 
that  he  will  be  glorified.  Therefore  it  is  not  he,  but  the 
Father,  who  so  orders  it  that  the  sickness  reaches  this  issue. 
Hence  we  cannot  say,  with  Baur,1  that  '  he  purposely  first 
let  Lazarus  die,  in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  him ;'  so  that 
we  may  then  take  offence  at  this,  and  be  able  to  prove  in 
this  way  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  account  (similarly 
Keim2).  For  we  have  not  come  to  know  Jesus  in  the 
fourth  gospel  to  be  so  heartless  as,  according  to  Baur  and 
Keim,3  he  is  said  to  appear  to  be.4  He  does  not  '  in  cold 
blood    sacrifice    the    interests   of   his    friends    to  his  own 

1  Baur,    Kritische    Untersuchungen    iiber    die    kanonlschen    Evangelkn, 
Tubingen  1847,  p.  193. 

2  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

3  Keim,  ut  supra,  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  4  See  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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interests/  but  he  makes  this  suffering  also  serve  that  highest 
aim  which  all  suffering  is  meant  to  serve.  That  the  words 
iva  ho^aaOfj  k.t.X  ('  that  .  .  .  might  be  glorified,  etc.')  are 
intended  as  a  designation  of  the  will  of  God  (Bruckner, 
against  Baur),  is  taught  by  vers.  9  and  1 0,  with  which  the 
second  circle  closes,  the  circle  we  now  pass  over  to. 

Verse  5. 

The  evangelist  begins  again  with  a  remark,  which  some 
have  thought  they  must  regard  as  a  supplementary  explana- 
tion of  the  third  verse  (De  Wette).  But  that  is  certainly 
wrong,  for  with  ver.  5  the  narrative  begins  to  take  a  further 
step.  Ver.  5  leads  towards  the  point,  that  Jesus  after  two 
days  sets  out  upon  the  journey.  For  the  contradiction  in 
which  ver.  5  stands  with  his  remaining  still  two  days 
beyond  Jordan,  solves  itself  in  the  contrary.  It  was  not 
lack  of  love,  but  love  itself,  that  Jesus  showed,  and  that  for 
all  the  members  of  the  family  (/cat  .  .  .  Kal,  '  felix  familia ' 
— '  and  .  .  .  and,  happy  family,'  Bengel) — the  evangelist 
here  uses  ayairav  purposely,  and  not  the  more  pathetic 
(f)t\,eiv  used  in  ver.  3.  In  that  he  was  to,  and  intended  to, 
glorify  himself  in  Lazarus,  he  prepared  for  the  sisters  and 
for  him  a  joy  which  far  outweighed  the  pain  of  the  death. 
The  two  aims  are  inseparably  combined  in  all  God's  self- 
testification,  love  toward  men  and  God's  honour.  Hence 
he  was  not  detained  (see  Meyer)  by  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising the  sisters  in  belief  (Olshausen),  nor  by  the  weighty 
matters  of  his  activity  in  Perea  (Lticke,  Tholuck),  of  which 
the  text  contains  nothing.  The  evangelist  did  not  need  to 
mention  particularly  that  Jesus  in  all  this  fulfilled  the  will 
of  God.  He  has  already  taught  sufficiently  the  fact  that  all 
motion  of  will  on  the  part  of  Jesus  had  its  inner  incite- 
ment from  that  of  the  Father's  will. 

Verse  6. 

But  in  another  feature  he  causes  us  to  look  at  the  internal 
intercourse  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  In  this  sixth  verse 
he  intentionally  emphasizes — in  the  words  coo-  ovv  (taking  up 
again  atcovaaa,  ver.  4)  rj/covaev  on  daOevel  ('  when  he  had 
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heard  therefore  that  he  was  sick ') — the  circumstance  that 
Jesus  had  learned  only  this  and  nothing  further,  when 
he  afterwards  says  KeKoi/irjTai  ('  sleepeth '),  ver.  11,  and 
cLTredavev  (' is  dead'),  ver.  14.  Tore  fiiu,  turn  quidem, 
'  then  indeed,'  in  contrast  to  the  start  afterwards.  '  Tore  tunc, 
quamvis  aliis  videri  possit  maxima  esse  properandi  causa' 
('  then,  although  to  others  it  might  seem  as  if  there  were 
the  greatest  reason  for  hastening '),  Bengel. 

Thus  therefore  the  two  lines  stand  side  by  side :  the 
knowledge  and  the  determination  of  will  (to  help  Lazarus 
at  once)  which  came  to  him  from  the  human  side,  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  determination  of  will  which  were  im- 
parted to  him  from  his  internal  intercourse  with  God.  He 
did  what  he  did,  divinely  certain  and  conscious.  When, 
however,  he  now,  in  appearance,  withdraws  himself  from 
his  activity  in  his  calling  to  help  his  friends,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  an  errand  which  is  to  introduce  the 
decision  of  his  fate.     This  stands  in  the  foreground. 

Verse  7. 

Jesus  expresses  his  consciousness  of  this,  in  that  he 
eireira  fiera  rovro  (c  then  after  that,'  heaped  up  as  in  the 
classics  to  make  very  emphatic  that  which  is  temporally 
later),  turning  to  his  disciples,  does  not  speak  of  Bethany 
and  Lazarus,  but  says :  aycofxev  elcr  ttjv  'IovSalav  iraXiv 
('  let  us  go  into  Judea  again ').  These  words  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  he  had  intended  to  renew  an  activity  there, 
which  was  to  begin  with  this  miracle,  and  which  was 
frustrated  only  by  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decree  he  had  to  give  up  the  plan, 
ver.  54.  We  saw  by  the  closing  section  of  the  tenth 
chapter  that  Jesus'  activity  among  the  Jews  in  the  preced- 
ing sense  was  at  an  end.  But  he  wills  to  go  into  the  land 
of  unbelief  and  of  hostility,  that  is,  to  meet  death  (similarly 
Godet  also,  against  Meyer). 

Verse  8. 

The  disciples  also  understand  what  it  means  when  he 
says  he  wishes  to  go  into  Judea  again.     In  memory  of  the 
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disposition  which  characterizes  this  land,  they  mention  its 
latest  outbreak ;  viiv,  just  now,  but  a  very  short  time  ago. 
And  dost  thou  intend  to  go  thither  again  ?  IldXiv  ('  again ') 
is  placed  in  front  emphatically.  Baumgarten-Crusius  sug- 
gests that  the  danger  of  which  they  spoke  threatened  not 
at  Bethany,  but  only  at  Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  first  place 
Bethany  lies  quite  close  enough  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
next  place  he  misunderstands  both  Jesus'  meaning  in  the 
word  'Iovhaia  ('  Judea '),  and  the  disciples'  meaning  in  their 
recalling  the  fact  stated.  The  thing  in  question  is  the 
disposition  of  '  the  Jews '  in  general,  which  found  only  one 
expression  in  that  single  occurrence.  But  even  by  this  we 
are  reminded  that  Jesus  now  goes  to  meet  death  when  he 
goes  into  this  land. 

Verse  9. 

If  this  be  correct,  then  Jesus'  answer  cannot  be  directed 
against  the  fear  of  the  disciples  in  the  sense  that  he  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  so 
long  as  his  time  lasted  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  Maier,  Meyer), 
and  that  this  time  was  not  yet  up  ;  because,  though  it  were 
indeed  'jam  multa  hora,  sed  tamen  adhuc  dies'  ('already 
late,  yet  it  was  still  day '),  Bengel.  Meyer  says :  '  The  time 
appointed  me  by  God  for  working  is  not  yet  consumed. 
So  long  as  it  still  lasts,  no  one  can  injure  me.  But  when 
it  is  ended,  I  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  like 
one  walking  at  night,  who  strikes  things  (stumbles)  because 
he  is  without  light.'  It  is  true  that  the  twelve  hours  in  the 
day  designate  the  temporal  limitation  of  the  work  in  one's 
vocation.  The  day  is  intended  for  the  work  in  one's 
vocation. 

If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  offcndeth  not,  that  is, 
not :  no  misfortune  happens  to  him  (thus  Meyer  and  com- 
monly), for  in  that  case  the  thing  spoken  of  would  be  passive 
and  not  active, — what  he  experiences,  and  not  what  he  does. 
Besides,  TrpoatcoTTTeiv  means  to  strike  against  something, 
Matt.  iv.  6,  in  that  one  makes  a  false  step ;  and  hence  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  use  of  language  irpoaKo-nTetv 
and  irpocTKonixa  used  for  '  offending '  and  '  offence '  in  the 
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moral  sense.  That  it  is  here  intended  of  false  steps  that 
one  makes,  is  proved  by  the  reason  given :  because  lie  seeth 
the  light  of  this  world.  It  is  arbitrary  to  see  in  this  only 
an  ornament  which  has  no  relation  to  the  thought  (Meyer). 
'  The  light  of  tins  world '  is  in  the  first  place  the  sunlight, 
but  as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  which  will  directs 
us  to  our  work.  '  In  the  light  everything  must  be  active 
and  address  itself  to  its  work.'  Hence  this  does  not  mean 
the  '  providentia  patris  respectu  Jesu,  et  providentia  Christi 
respectu  fidelium '  ('  providence  of  the  Father  in  respect  to 
Jesus,  and  the  providence  of  Christ  in  respect  to  believers,' 
Bengel),  but  the  '  voluntas  Dei '  ('  will  of  God ').  If  this 
will  gives  us  light,  we  shall  make  no  false  steps.  Thus 
the  disciples  are  to  be  assured  that  Jesus  acts  rightly  in 
going  to  Bethany ;  for  he  follows  the  will  of  the  Father 
who  appoints  him  his  calling ;  the  time  of  his  vocation  is 
not  yet  at  an  end. 

Verse  10. 

But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night, — which  is  not  given 
for  working  but  for  resting,  and  which  will  come  even  for 
Jesus  when  the  time  of  his  work  in  his  earthly  vocation  is 
at  an  end,  compare  ix.  4, — he  offendeth,  he  makes  false 
steps,  for  the  light  is  not  in  him, — it  is  not  merely  dark 
outside  of  him,  nor  is  it  merely  lightless  and  gloomy  in  his 
conception  of  his  surroundings  (Meyer),  but  '  in  him,'  that 
is,  God's  will  does  not  illuminate  and  direct  him  internally. 
It  does  not  say  '  coram '  ('  before '),  or  '  in  oculis  '  ('  in  his 
eyes '),  as  Grotius  and  Liicke  think,  but  '  in  him ;'  still  less 
does  Jesus  speak  perchance  of  the  purity  of  his  designs  and 
of  his  action  and  the  like  (De  Wette).  That  would  be 
much  too  general  if  expressed  thus,  and  also  would  be 
against  the  analogy  of  the  other  explanations  which  Jesus 
elsewhere  gives  his  disciples  concerning  his  action.  But 
he  speaks  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  fact  that  he  does  the 
will  of  his  Father,  and  walks  upon  the  path  of  the  calling 
to  which  the  Father  hath  directed  him.  Hence  these 
words  are  not  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  calming  the 
disciples  in  view  of  the  possible  dangers,  and  of  dispelling 
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their  apprehensions  (thus  commonly),  but  rather  to  justify 
Jesus'  action,  and  thus  to  make  the  disciples  joyful  and 
comforted. 

Verse  11. 

This  verse  opens  a  new  circle,  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
death  and  life  come  to  definite  expression.  He  said  this, 
and  after  that  he  saith  unto  them — with  these  words  the 
evangelist  separates  what  follows  from  what  precedes,  and 
causes  us  to  think  of  a  pause  between  the  two :  Lazarus 
our  friend  hath  gone  to  sleep ;  tut  I  go  that  I  may  wake 
him  ;  '  our  friend ' — '  quanta  humanitate '  ('  what  friendli- 
ness '),  Bengel.  Jesus'  knowledge  concerning  Lazarus  is  a 
direct  one.  Jesus  names  death  a  sleep,  as  also  antiquity 
did.  But  each  in  a  different  sense :  antiquity,  to  conceal 
the  essence  of  death ;  Jesus,  to  reveal  it.  Antiquity  covers 
the  horror  of  death  with  a  euphemism : 

'  Das  sie  am  Schmerz,  den  sie  zu  trosten 
Nicht  wusste,  mild  v oriiberfu.hr t : 
Erkenn'  ich  als  der  Zauber  grossten, 
Womit  uns  die  Antike  riihrt. ' 
( '  I  recognise  as  the  greatest  of  the  spells  by  which  antiquity  touches  us, 
the  fact  that  it  passes  gently  by  the  grief  it  knew  not  how  to  comfort.' ') 

When  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  death  as  sleep 
— '  ccelesti  lingua '  ('  in  heavenly  language,'  Bengel),  he 
does  it  because  the  .sleeping  in  death  is  followed  by  a  waking, 
with  which  even  the  psalmist  comforted  himself,  Ps.  xvii.  1 5, 
but  the  joyous  future  of  which  was  to  be  much  more 
definitely  perceived  from  Christ's  resurrection  than  was 
previously  possible.  On  this  occasion  Jesus  speaks  thus 
because  of  the  typical  awakening  which  was  decreed  for 
Lazarus.     The  disciples,  however,  understand  the  word  of 

1  Lenau,  Savonarola,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  1849,  p.  100.  [See 
on  this  point,  Miinter,  Symbolx  ad  interpretationem  evangelii  Johannis  ex 
rnarmoribus  et  numis,  maxime  graicis,  Copenhagen  1826,  pp.  18-23.  In 
discussing  the  idea  of  rest  in  death,  see  ver.  13,  Miinter  cites  several  Jewish 
epitaphs,  for  example  :  Tpy  |32  KHD  HTlIES  '  May  his  rest  be  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  (paradise)  ;'  inTOO  hv  nU'l  DI^C  402'S  'May  peace  come  and  rest 
upon  his  repose.' — C.  E.  G.j 
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ordinary  sleep.  This  misunderstanding  is  not  so  inexpli- 
cable as  Strauss  finds  it  to  be.  It  has  its  natural  founda- 
tion in  the  fact  that — considering  not  only  Jesus'  perfectly 
definite  words  in  the  fourth  verse  (see  also  Ebrard,1  against 
Strauss),  and  his  delay,  but  also  the  approaching  future  of 
the  kingdom  which  they  expected  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  other  friends  of  Jesus — they  could  not  think  of  a 
death  at  all.  It  does  not  occur  to  them,  that  in  case  of  a 
real  sleep  there  could,  precisely  speaking,  be  no  mention 
of  going  to  him  to  wake  him  up.  The  fact  that  Jesus 
knows  of  this  condition  of  his  friend,  does  not  in  any  way 
strike  them  as  singular.  Bengel  remarks  that  the  disciples 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  sleep  as  a  work  of  Jesus'  assist- 
ing love  — '  somnum  ab  Jesu  immissum  esse  Lazaro,  ut 
evemret  quod  prsedixerat  ipse,  ver.  4 '  ('  the  sleep  had  been 
sent  to  Lazarus  by  Jesus,  so  that  what  He  himself  had 
predicted  in  ver.  4  should  come  to  pass').  This  is  very 
likely,  and  perhaps  also  has  a  certain  exegetical  support  in 
the  first  person,  iropevofiai,  '  I  go,'  whereas  before,  in  ver.  7, 
it  says  ajcofxev,  '  let  us  go.'  If  He  goes  now  to  do  the  one 
thing,  He  doubtless  also  had  done  the  other.  These  words 
contain  an  emphasizing  of  his  action,  and  not  the  goad  of 
a  shaming  question  as  to  whether  they  are  unwilling  to 
accompany  him  (Stier). 

Verse  12. 

Lord,  if  he  has  gone  to  sleep,  he  will  he  delivered.  These 
words  of  the  disciples  are  commonly  taken  as  a  dissuading 
from  the  journey,  as  not  necessary  under  such  circumstances 
(Calvin :  '  libenter  hanc  fugiendi  periculi  occasionem  arripi- 
unt,'  '  they  eagerly  seize  this  chance  for  escaping  the  danger;' 
Grotius :  '  discipuli  omni  modo  quserunt  dominum  ab  isto 
itinere  avocare,'  '  the  disciples  seek  in  every  way  to  dissuade 
the  Lord  from  that  journey;'  Maier,  Olshausen,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Bruckner,  Meyer,  Hengstenberg).  This  is 
hardly  correct.  The  disciples  had  received  reply  enough 
to  their  hesitation,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses.     As  little 

1  Ebrard,    Wissenschaftliche  Kritlk   der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  3d  ed., 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  1868,  p.  549. 
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will  they  have  thought  that  Jesus  '  intended  to  interrupt 
this  physically  beneficial  condition  '  of  their  friend  (Ebrard).1 
Still  less  did  they  conceive  of  it  as  a  jesting  word,  that  He 
wished  to  see  Lazarus  wake  up  and  find  himself  so  well 
(Stier)  !  They  doubtless  understood  the  words  as  to  waking, 
of  the  completion  of  the  healing  begun  by  Jesus, — with  the 
sleep, — of  the  return  to  full  active  life,  and  they  rejoiced  at 
this.  So  much  the  more  must  Jesus'  words  concerning  the 
death  surprise  and  astound  them,  so  that  in  view  of  this 
thought  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  think  at  once  of  the 
comforting  promise  which  lay  in  the  former  words  of  Jesus, 
and  still  less  to  comprehend  the  joy  of  Jesus  in  ver.  15. 

Vekse  13. 

Jesus  had  intended  his  words  to  refer  to  death :  Jesus 
spake  of  his  death,  but  they  thought  that  he  had  spoken  of 
taking  rest  in  sleep. 

Verse  14. 

He  now  tells  them  that  plainly :  Lazarus  is  dead. — The 
words  are  sharp  and  short,  and  for  that  very  reason  make 
the  hearers  tremble. 

Verse  15. 

And  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the 
intent  ye  may  believe.  "Ore  ovk  k.t.X.  ('  that  .  .  .  not,  etc.') 
of  course  depends  on  %aipw  ('  I  am  glad '),  and  the  clause 
of  purpose  is  thrust  in,  in  order  to  explain  the  hC  v/xda- 
('  for  your  sakes  ').  '  To  the  intent  ye  may  believe  : '  they 
did  believe  already ;  but  every  progress  of  belief  is  a  higher 
entrance  on  belief;  compare  ii.  11  (Meyer).  Jesus  is  glad 
that  he  was  not  in  Bethany,  and  that  therefore  things  have 
gone  as  they  have  gone.  This  does  indeed  imply  that  if 
Jesus  had  been  in  Bethany,  Lazarus  would  not  have  died. 
But  this  would  have  been  less  because  he  could  not  have 
resisted  the  prayers  of  the  sisters  (Maier),  than  because 
death  could  not  have  touched  his  friend  in  the  presence  of 

1  Ebrard,  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschkhte,   3d  ed., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  1868,  p.  547. 
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Him  the  personal  life.  Bengel  says :  '  cum  decoro  divino 
pulchre  congruit,  quod  prsesente  vitae  duce  nemo  unquam 
legitur  mortuus '  (f  it  fits  beautifully  with  divine  propriety, 
that  we  never  read  of  any  one's  dying  in  the  presence  of 
the  leader  of  life '). 

It  is  not  only  a  higher  display  of  Jesus'  power  (Maier, 
Meyer)  when  he  delivers  out  of  death  than  when  he  keeps 
from  death,  but  much  more  a  display  of  power  better  suited 
to,  and  more  necessary  for,  the  needs  of  the  disciples,  the 
securing  of  their  belief  for  the  time  towards  which  he  and 
they  are  moving.  He  therefore  is  glad,  not  at  the  circum- 
stance that  Lazarus  died  not  in  his  presence  but  in  his 
absence  (Paulus),  but  that  it  was  not  given  to  Him  by  the 
Father  to  keep  him  from  death,  but  to  raise  him  from  death. 
For  in  this  way  the  disciples  can  gain  belief  on  Him  as  the 
absolute  life,  even  though  He  himself  shall  now  be  given 
up  unto  death.  This  is  indeed  awaiting  him.  He  will, 
however,  now  address  himself  to  his  manifestation  of  him- 
self as  the  life  :  nevertheless,  let  us  go  to  him.  '  Eo  ubi  iacet 
mortuus '  (f  thither  where  the  dead  man  lies,'  Bengel),  says 
his  summons,  short,  swift,  decided. 

Verse  16. 

The  disciples  now  hear  the  death  and  do  not  notice  the 
promise  of  life,  and  the  words  ayco/iev  irpoa  avrov  ('  let  us 
go  to  him')  sound  to  them  as  if  they  pointed  to  Hades 
(thus  also  Bengel).  For  with  Lazarus  it  seems  to  them  as 
if  all  their  hopes  of  the  new  day  which  was  to  dawn  upon 
Israel,  were  buried  in  Hades.  Jesus  seems  to  intend  or  to 
be  about  to  follow  Lazarus :  then  they  will  go  with  Jesus 
(this  is  what  the  koX  rj/xelo-,  '  we  also,'  refers  to,  Lucke ;  and 
of  course  fxer  ainov  points,  as  the  repetition  of  aycofxev,  '  let 
us  go,'  shows,  to  Jesus  and  not  to  Lazarus)  unto  death. 
Thus  Thomas  calls  upon  the  rest  to  come,  not  to  die  by 
disease  after  Lazarus,  which  would  be  a  singular  demand 
(Liicke),  but  with  Jesus  to  despair  of  this  life  in  the  mood 
of  awaiting  death.  The  evangelist  has  purposely  preserved 
these  words  of  Thomas. 

They  belong  to  the  history  of  the  disciples'  development 
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in  belief.  They  form  a  contrast  to  the  confession  of  Thomas 
at  the  close  of  the  gospel.  Thomas,  Ow/xao-,  xpNn;  is  from 
DXn,  to  be  double,  whence  Bsri,  '  twin,'  and  in  consequence 
in  Greek,  AlSv/jloo;  Didymus.  Here,  as  at  xx.  24,  xxi.  2, 
the  evangelist  adds  the  latter  name  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
name,  just  as,  for  example,  he  interprets  Messiah,  iv.  25,  by 
6  XpiaTocr,  '  the  Christ,'  '  the  anointed,'  for  the  sake  of  the 
readers  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
name  Thomas  was  first  given  to  the  apostle  by  Jesus  (Heng- 
stenberg).  Were  that  the  case,  the  evangelist  would  at 
some  point  or  other  have  named  his  original  name,  as  in 
the  case  of  Simon  Peter.  Yet  certainly  the  thrice  repeated 
interpretation  is  somewhat  striking.  Luke  vi.  15,  and  the 
traditional  name  of  this  apostle  in  the  church,  refute  the 
conjecture  that  the  apostle  was  only  known  to  the  heathen- 
Christian  readers  by  the  name  of  Didymus,  or  was  so 
named  by  the  heathen-Christians  (Meyer).  Therefore  the 
name  carried  an  important  thought  for  the  evangelist.  The 
Greek  readers  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Thomas,  but  they  did  understand  the  meaning  of  Didymus. 
As  the  evangelist  elsewhere  calls  attention  to  the  meaning 
play  of  apparent  chance  in  names,1  so  does  he  here.  Thomas 
is  a  double  person ;  none  of  the  disciples  is  like  him :  in 
the  deepest  '  little  faith '  at  the  first,  and  afterwards  at  the 
highest  stage  of  belief ;  see  the  characterization  of  Thomas.2 

These  words  of  Thomas  stand  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
section,  without  being  followed  by  a  correcting  or  some 
such  statement  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  just  as  the  other  words 
of  Thomas,  xx.  28,  stand  at  the  close  of  the  gospel.  The 
book  and  its  issue  desire  to  transfer  us  into  the  worshipping 
mood  of  belief;  the  present  section  puts  us  involuntarily 
into  an  elegaic  mood  :  It  is  right  that  it  should  ;  the  thought 
of  death  predominates  in  it. 

But  in  contrast  with  this,  Jesus  soon  places  at  its  side 
the  other  thought,  which  has  found  its  most  precise  expres- 
sion in  iyco  elfit  r/  avacnao-icr  kcu  rj  £corj  ('  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life'),  ver.  25,  and  its  explanation  and 
pre-representation  in  the  following  story. 

1  Compare  ix.  7.  2  See  vol.  i.  pp.  84-86. 
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(2.)  Verses  17-44 
The  Event  itself. 

The  first  scene  of  the  transaction,  vers.  1 7-2  7,  depicts  for 
us  Jesus' meeting  with  Martha;  the  second,  vers.  28-38, 
his  meeting  with  Mary;  and  the  third,  vers.  39-44,  shows 
us  Jesus  at  the  grave,  and  places  him  thereby  in  direct  actual 
relation  to  death  itself. 

The  first  paragraph,  vers.  17—20,  draws  the  general  frame 
for  the  historical  occurrence  which  is  to  be  reported.  Yet 
it  is  not  without  its  importance  for  the  thing  itself,  which 
is  in  question,  that  the  single  points  are  placed  together. 

Verse  17. 

Jesus  found  that  Lazarus  had  already  lain  in  the  grave 
four  days.  When  did  he  die  2  According  to  Jewish  custom, 
the  dead  were  buried  on  the  very  day  of  their  death ;  but 
Jesus  remained  in  Perea  for  two  days  after  the  message 
came  from  the  sisters.  The  question  arises,  how  far  distant 
Jesus  was  from  Jerusalem  or  Bethany.  Furrer1  reckons 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  six  hours  and  a  half,  and  from 
Jericho  to  the  Jordan,  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Hence 
the  distance  from  the  in  any  case  not  very  distant  Jordanic 
to  the  Jerusalemitic  Bethany,  could  with  difficulty  have 
amounted  to  more  than  nine  or  ten  hours.  Even  if  we 
may  reckon  a  day  perhaps  for  the  messenger's  journey, 
Jesus  nevertheless  will  only  have  arrived  at  Bethany  on 
the  day  following  his  departure  from  Perea. 

Hence  the  death  of  Lazarus  occurred  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  messenger  and  his  arrival  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  it  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  himself  at  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  (thus  I  earlier,  Ebrard,  Gumlich, 
Hengstenberg,  Godet).  In  any  case,  Jesus  did  not  begin 
his  journey  on  the  day  of  the  death,  and  thus  spend  four 
days,  even  if  not  full  days,  upon  the  journey,  for  the  distance 
under  no  circumstances  is  so  great  as  that  (against  Meyer). 

1  Furrer,  Wanderungen  durch  Paldstlna,  Zurich  1865,  p.  412. 
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It  was  quite  natural  that  the  sisters  should  delay  sending 
the  messenger  till  the  danger  increased.  If  Lazarus  be 
already  for  the  fourth  day  in  the  grave,  the  hope  of  the 
sisters  has  the  more  completely  disappeared,  and  the  raising 
of  the  dead  is  the  more  unexpected  and  striking.  Therefore, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  hope,  Jesus  manifested 
himself  as  Lord  of  life  over  death.  We  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  the  mournful  words  of  the  two  disciples  going 
to  Emmaus,  Luke  xxiv.  21  :  ^fietcr  rfKiri^ofiev,  on  avroa 
eariv  6  fxe\\(ov  \vTpovo~0ai  rbv  'IcrpaijX'  dXkd  ye  teal  crvv 
rrdcriv  rouToccr  Tplrrjv  ravrijv  ^jxepav  ayet  o~r}p.epov  d(j>  ov 
Tama  eyevero  ('  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel.  And  besides  all  this,  to-day  is  the 
third  day  since  these  things  were  done '),  hence  all  hope  is 
gone.  But  so  it  was  to  be,  in  order  the  more  incontestably 
to  prove  Him  to  be  the  one  who  He  was. 

Verse  18. 

The  next  remark  as  to  the  nearness  of  Bethany  to  Jeru- 
salem— dirb  crraBicov  heKairevre  reckons  from  a  reversed 
view,  at  the  end  of  a  space  of  fifteen  stadia 1— is  intended 
to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  this  occurrence  to  excite 
attention. 

Verse  19. 

Then  follows  the  third  remark,  that  accordingly  many 
Jews  had  gathered  together,  who  could  serve  as  heralds  of 
the  deed. 

Upocr  tolct  irepl  MdpOav  real  Mapcd/j,  have  those  Jews 
come,  that  is,  to  Martha  and  Mary  and  their  surroundings. 
This  is  not  a  mere  paraphrase  of  later  Greek  for  Martha 
and  Mary  (Tholuck,  Lucke) ;  compare  against  that,  Acts  xiii. 
13.  It  hardly  means  the  mourning  women,2  but  rather  the 
female  servants  of  the  sisters.  These  servants  are  especially 
mentioned  because  it  was  a  male  visitor  whom  they  received 

1  See  Winer,  Grammatih  des  neutestamentlichen  Spracludioms,  §  61.  5, 
7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  518  f. 

2  See  Winer,  Biblischea  Itealworterluch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  yol.  ii.  p. 
631  ;  aub  voce  '  Trauer.' 
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(Meyer).  It  is  probably  also  correct  to  find  in  this  mention 
of  the  servants  a  sign  of  the  comfortable  circumstances  of 
the  family.  Those  friends  had  come  to  testify  to  their  grief 
in  a  Jewish  way. 

Being  expressly  designated  as  e/e  ra>v  TouSaiW  ('  of  the 
Jews '),  we  shall  have  no  right,  with  Baunrgarten-Crusius,  to 
find  that  utterly  meaningless,  particularly  in  consideration 
of  utterances  like  ver.  37.  They  belonged  to  the  opposition 
(Bruckner,  Gumlich,  Godet,  Meyer).  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  that,  that  they  intended  to  use  the  opportunity  to  lead 
this  family  back  to  the  path  of  the  ancient  orthodox  Judaism 
(thus  Lampe  and  Lange).  They  only  fulfil  the  ordinary 
duty  of  condoling  with  the  sisters.  Usually  this  condoling 
lasted  for  seven  days,  and  was  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
formalities;  compare,  for  example,  Sir.  xxii.  12.1  The 
speech  which  accompanied  this  is  called  Trapa/AvOelo-Oat,, 
'  alloqui,'  then  '  consolari,'  '  to  address,'  then  { to  console.' 
Evidently  the  comfort  which  these  Jews  had  to  offer,  who 
would  know  nothing  of  Jesus,  is  contrasted  with  that  which 
Jesus  was  able  to  offer. 

Verse  20. 

Martha,  '  now,  too,  the  hostess '  (Meyer),  had  busied  her- 
self in  and  out  of  the  house.  The  news  of  Jesus'  approach 
comes  to  her,  probably  by  means  of  a  passing  Jew  who  had 
overtaken  Jesus.  Mary  remains  in  the  house, — eVa#e£eTo, 
'  sat : '  it  was  the  custom  to  sit  while  receiving  the  visits  of 
condolence, — hence  she  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  Martha 
is  too  much  excited  by  the  news  to  think  of  first  sending 
word  of  it  to  her  sister. 

Verse  21. 

lord,  if  tliou  hadst  been  here  {rja,  the  imperfect,  here  also 
not  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  but  to  express  the  conception 
of  contemporaneity),  my  brother  had  not  died  (ovk  av 
direOavev,  according  to  the  manuscripts,  not  ereOv^Kei)  :  she 
receives  Jesus  with  these  words.     And  so  does  her  sister 

1  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archaologie,   2d  ed.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  1875,  p.  573. 
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afterwards,  ver.  32.  We  see  from  this  that  this  thought 
had  occupied  them  much,  both  during  the  illness  and  during 
the  days  since  the  death  of  their  brother  ('  ex  quo  colligi 
potest,  hunc  earum  fuisse  sermonem  ante  fratris  obitum : 
utinam  adesset  Dominus  Jesus,'  '  whence  we  may  gather 
that  this  wTas  their  speech  before  the  brother's  death :  Oh 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  were  here  ! '  Bengel).  Therefore  it  at 
once  presses  forward.  The  words  are  not  intended  as  a 
reproach  (against  Liicke  and  Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  only 
as  a  complaint,  resting  upon  the  certainty  of  belief. 

Verse  22. 

And  this  belief  then  also  breaks  forth :  /  know  (without 
aXXd,  '  but,'  at  the  beginning,  according  to  the  manuscripts), 
even  now,  that  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ash  of  God,  God  will  give 
it  thee.  The  sudden  presence  of  Jesus  awakens  in  her  the 
hasty  belief  that  Jesus  even  now  can  still  bring  miraculous 
aid.  The  fact  that  she  thinks  of  something  extraordinary 
(Liicke)  is,  aside  from  the  whole  situation,  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  very  repetition  of  6  6eoa  ('  God  ').  '  Quanquam 
mortuus  sit,  tamen  non  dubito  quin  excitare  possis '  {'  though 
he  be  dead,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  thou  canst  raise  him '), 
Melanchthon.1  The  thought  is  connected  with  Jesus'  reply 
in  ver.  4,  but  it  only  comes  to  her  now,  and  ventures  to 
shape  itself  into  a  wish.  Yet  the  wish  is  too  strong  for 
her  to  dare  to  express  it  directly,  so  she  clothes  it  in  this 
more  general  form,  that  God  hears  the  prayers  of  Jesus. 

Bengel  found  the  word  alrelcrOai  ('  to  ask '),  '  minus 
dignum,'  '  less  worthy.'  That  is  too  critical  a  judgment. 
It  is  true  Jesus  uses  only  Siofuu,  ipwrco,  and  OeXco  of  his 
own  requests  which  he  directs  to  the  Father ;  and  alrelcrOai, 
to  beg  something  for  oneself,  is  elsewhere  in  John  only  an 
expression  of  human  neediness  and  childlike  expectation 
towards  God  (compare  John  xiv.  13,  xv.  7,  16,  xvi.  24; 
1  John  v.  14,  15);  yet  it  fits  the  situation  here,  and  is 
quite  natural  in  Martha's  mouth.  Jesus  also  addresses 
himself,  as  we  see  later,  ver.  41  f.,  praying  in  spirit  unto 
the  Father,  not  indeed  as  elsewhere  men  do  in  the  alreladai, 
1  Melanchthon,  Opera,  ed.  Halle  1847,  vol.  xiv.  coL  1142. 
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for  the  supply  of  a  need,  but  yet  for  the  grant  of  the 
revelation  of  the  power  that  the  Father  hath  given  him. 
For  as  in  other  things,  so  also  in  his  working,  he  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  Father.1  Meyer  observes  that  Martha's  Mes- 
sianic view  of  Jesus  does  not  seem  yet  to  comprise  in  itself 
the  belief  in  his  divinity ;  at  least  she  has  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  it,  or  she  would  have  used  irarrfp  ('  Father ')  instead 
of  deocr  ('  God ').  To  this  we  must  reply,  that  even  Jesus' 
disciples  had  and  could  have  no  clear  conception  of  his 
divinity  so  long  as  Jesus  was  not  yet  perfected.  Only  by 
the  resurrection,  the  ascension  to  God,  and  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit,  did  the  higher  knowledge  dawn  upon  them. 
And  yet,  therefore,  the  whole  was  also  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious general  and  indefinite  impression.  How  else  could 
Martha  be  impelled  to  so  bold  a  hope  ? 

Vekse  23. 

That  this  hope,  however,  vanishes  so  speedily  again,  is 
due  to  the  form  of  Jesus'  reply :  dvaaTrjcreTat  6  aSeXcboa 
<rov  ('  thy  brother  shall  rise  again ').  For  he  speaks  of  a 
future  event  without  putting  it  into  direct  relation  to  him- 
self. The  point  that  tried  their  belief,  was  not  merely  that 
Jesus  did  not  add  the  time  (Bengel),  but  rather  that  he  did 
not  speak  in  the  first  person.  The  brevity  of  the  answer 
contains  the  affirmation.  Jesus  does  not  speak  of  the 
future  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  nor  even  '  especially '  of 
it  (Hengstenberg),  but  of  the  one  at  hand,  which  he  has  in 
mind.  Yet  for  pedagogical  reasons  touching  their  belief, 
he  speaks  of  this  designedly  in  such  a  form  of  expression 
that  Martha  could  understand  the  words  in  another  way, 
namely,  only  as  a  comforting  allusion  to  the  future  (com- 
pare Meyer).  Nor  does  Martha  find  in  Jesus'  words  a 
granting  of  her  hope.     Instead  of  the  '  yes,'  she  hears  a  '  no.' 

Verse  24. 

Hence  her  reply  is  not  intended  inquiringly  (De  Wette), 
but  mournfully,  in  the  fullest  sense.  She  knows  that  quite 
well ;  but  how  does  that  help  her  now  ?     This  passage  has 

1  Beysclilag,  Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  71  f. 
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been  called  a  classical  one  'for  the  existence  of  such  a 
popular  conception  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day' 
(Baumgarten-Crusius).  But  this  conception  is  attested 
even  by  Dan.  xii.  2  and  2  Mace.  vii.  9,  14,  23,  36,  xii. 
43,  44,  and  formed  an  essential  constituent  of  the  Phari- 
saic belief,  and  therefore  also  of  the  ruling  view  of  the 
people ;  compare  Schiirer 1  on  this  point,  and  the  literature 
he  cites.  But  from  the  very  beginning  this  belief  was  in- 
cluded in  the  belief  in  Jehovah,  who  is  indeed  a  God  of 
the  future,  and  therefore  also  of  his  own,  who  have  entered 
into  communion  with  him ;  compare  Matt.  xxii.  3 1  f.2 
From  that  point  arose  the  belief,  the  more  certainly  as  time 
advanced,  that  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  Jehovah  will  also 
break  upon  those  who  dwell  in  the  shadows  of  Sheol. 
When  Jesus,  in  what  follows,  names  himself  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life,  the  future  hope  is  indeed  for  Martha's 
belief  knit  to  Jesus ;  but  no  more.  To  her  Lazarus  still 
remained  withdrawn  beyond  Jesus,  for  she  knew  of  the 
latter  as  in  life,  of  the  former  as  in  death.  Hence  Jesus 
must  show  to  her  that  Lazarus  is  not  lost  to  Him,  that 
communion  with  Him  is  not  destroyed  by  death,  and  that 
even  in  this  sense  also  he  is  the  life  in  death.  Hence 
Bengel  observes  justly  upon  ver.  25:  '  non  adstrictus  ad 
futurum  '  ('  not  bound  to  the  future '). 

Verses  25,  26. 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  bclieveth  in  me 
shall  live,  even  though  he  were  dead:  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
bclieveth  in  me,  shall  certainly  never  die.  Jesus  is  what  he 
calls  himself  and  what  his  own  believe  him  to  be,  abso- 
lutely, so  that  this  is  not  altered  by  external  temporal 
changes.  Jesus  desires  to  lift  Martha's  thoughts  from  the 
momentary  and  the  individual  to  the  higher  general,  con- 
stantly existing,  essential  part  of  believing  certainty  (dvayet 

1  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlicJien  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig  1874,  p. 
594  f. 

2  See  also  Delitzsch,  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  die  Psalmen,  Leipzig  1873, 
vol.  i.  pp.  55-58. 
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tov  vovv  avrrja,  '  he  leads  her  mind  upward ' l),  in  that  he 
guides  her  from  her  own  interests  to  his  person.  '  I ' — 
this  is  emphatic  (De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Godet).  All 
depends  upon  him  and  is  determined  in  him.  It  is  the 
great  '  I  am '  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  at  heart  also  of  the 
other  gospels.2  The  present  elfil  ('  I  am ')  expresses  that 
which  is  true  of  him  essentially,  and  therefore  at  all  times, 
now  as  well  as  in  the  future  :  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 

As  a  rule,  both  statements,  avdarauia  and  ^(or)  ('resur- 
rection '  and  '  life ')  are  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the 
two  following  sentences  (Bengel).  But  only  the  £corj  ('  life ') 
is  developed.  For  the  life  which  he  attributes  to  the 
believer  even  in  death  is  not  the  future  resurrection,  but 
simply  the  life  in  death.  Therefore,  with  iyco  el/xt  rj  dvda- 
Taaia  ('  I  am  the  resurrection  ')  Jesus  points  back,  ver.  24, 
to  that  final  dvd<TTa<rio-  ('  resurrection ')  of  which  Martha 
knew.  That  fact  of  the  future  is  decreed  in  his  present 
person,  according  to  its  ability  and  vocation ;  and  this 
because  life  essentially  dwells  in  him.  Hence  £&>?;  ('  life ') 
does  not  name  the  consequence  of  the  resurrection  (Liicke, 
Meyer,  Gumlich 3),  but  the  confirmation  of  the  future  event, 
a  confirmation  lying  in  Jesus'  person.  Because  the  life, 
the  essential  life,  the  %a>r)  aloovioa  ('  eternal  life '),  in  the 
change  of  times  is  decreed  in  him,  therefore  is  the  future 
resurrection  also  connected  with  him. 

Martha  now  is  to  hold  fast  to  this  essential  point,  that 
he  who  by  tticttut  ('  belief ')  has  entered  into  communion 
with  Him,  has  in  consequence  also  entered  into  communion 
with  life  itself,  so  that  therefore  the  believer,  kclv  diroOdvr), 
even  though  dead,  has  not  fallen  from  life.  And,  in  ver. 
26,  now  still  rising:  irdcr  (Bengel :  'hoc,  versu  25  non 
adhibitum,  ad  maiora  sermonem  profert,'  '  this,  not  used  in 
ver.  25,  directs  the  discourse  to  greater  things'),  every  one, 
among  the  living,  who  believes,  need  not  fear  falling  into 

1  Euthymius  Zigahenus,  Commentarius    in  quatuor  Evangelia  grace  et 
latine,  ed.  Matthsei,  Leipzig  1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

2  Compare  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  1875,  p.  237  ff.  ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

3  Gumlich,  Sludien  und  Kritiken,  1862,  p.  105. 
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the  power  of  death  :  ov  fir]  avroOavrj  ('  shall  not  die  '), — the 
double  negative  strengthening  the  denial  of  death, — and 
that  ela  rov  alwva,  '  for  all  eternity.'  As  a  matter  of 
course,  in  tyo-erai  ('shall  live'),  ver.  25,  Jesus  speaks  at 
first  of  the  internal  spiritual  life  of  the  person,  not  of  the 
bodily  life.  Bengel's  supplying  '  etiam  corpore,'  '  even  in 
the  body,'  is  arbitrary.  It  is  true  that  avaar^a-erat  ('  shall 
rise')  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  it  is  only  the  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  %wv  ('  that  liveth'), 
ver.  26,  is  just  as  unquestionably  to  be  understood  of  the 
bodily  life,  and  not,  as  is  beyond  question  for  Stier,1  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  were  Stier's  view  correct,  the  position  of  £iw*> 
and  inaTevwv  ('  believeth ')  would  have  to  be  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is.  The  preceding  %rjaeTat  ('  shall  live ')  is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  up  again,  but  the  contrast  to  icav 
anroOdvr)  is  to  be  named,  and  Zpv  and  ov  [xr/  diroOdvrj  are 
then,  in  the  change  of  their  meanings,  related  to  each  other  as 
previously  were  Kav  diroOavr)  and  t^aerai.  The  necessity  of 
this  analogy  refutes  all  the  objections  of  Olshausen  and  Stier. 

Jesus  had  testified  to  himself  as  the  life  of  the  future 
and  as  the  life  in  the  present,  the  former  also  according 
to  the  natural  life,  the  latter  at  least  according  to  the  per- 
sonal life.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  was  intended  to  prove 
this.  For  if  Jesus  has  power  to  call  back  the  soul  which 
has  already  fallen  into  the  realm  of  Hades,  this  is  a  proof 
that  even  there  it  is  not  lost  to  him,  that  even  there  it  is 
still  in  communion  with  him  the  life.  Therefore,  whoso- 
ever by  belief  has  entered  into  personal  fellowship  of  life 
with  him,  has  life  even  in  death  as  to  his  person,  and  in 
that  has  at  the  same  time  a  pledge  of  the  new  Life  for  which 
his  death-subjected  nature  may  hope.  If,  moreover,  the 
presence  and  power  of  life  be  in  Jesus  in  such  a  compre- 
hensive sense,  it  may  at  once  be  seen  therefrom  what  is  to 
be  believed  of  and  hoped  for  in  him  when  he  himself  shall 
be  given  up  unto  death.  This  his  disciples  were  to  learn 
in  general  from  this  occurrence,  for  the  speedily  approach- 
ing time  when  they  could  use  this  knowledge. 

Jesus  thus  made  a  demand  on  Martha's  belief,  namely, 

1  Stier,  Beden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1878,  vol.  v.  p.  28. 
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that  she  should  cleave,  not  to  the  visible,  but  to  the  essen- 
tial, which  lies  behind  the  visible,  and  from  that  point  be 
assured  of  the  future.  Hence  he  turns  to  her  with  the 
urgent  question  :  Believest  thou  this  ?  This  direct  turn  can 
and  is  intended  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  help  for  her  belief. 
And  Martha  answers  the  question  affirmatively. 

Vekse  27. 

Martha  had  not  indeed  understood  that  conclusion  in 
reference  to  Jesus  himself,  or  the  near-lying  hope  in  refer- 
ence to  her  brother ;  yet  she  had  understood  the  statement 
touching  the  life  mediated  by  him  even  in  death,  and  she 
acknowledged  her  belief  in  it :  Yea,  Lord.  By  this  she 
affirms,  in  the  first  place,  her  belief  on  the  word  of  Jesus 
which  she  had  just  heard.  This  vat  icvpie  ('  yea,  Lord ') 
refers  to  Jesus'  question,  and  is  not  developed  in  what 
follows,  so  that  what  follows  contains  the  answer  (against 
Godet) ;  but  what  follows  confirms  her  yea.  She  believes 
that  Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  for  she  believes 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  Both,  moreover,  are  so  in- 
wardly connected  that  she  has  recognised  the  former  as  a 
point  lying  in  and  given  with  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  heart  a  new  belief;  but  this  new  point  merely  springs 
forth  from  her  previous  belief.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  she  says  irenlaTevKa :  I  have — not  now  (thus  Bengel), 
but  when  she  united  herself  to  Jesus  in  belief — won  belief, 
and  now  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which 
shoidd  come  into  the  ivorld. 

She  designates  him  as  the  fulfilment  of  Israel,  6  Xptaroa 
('  the  Christ '),  as  the  completion  of  all  divine  revelation 
and  communion  (o  vloa  tov  Oeov,  '  the  Son  of  God'),  and  as 
the  salvation  and  expectation  of  the  whole  world  (o  elor  rbv 
Koafxov  ip^o/jLevoa,  '  which  should  come  into  the  world '). 
It  is  true  that  Martha  does  not  mean  '  Son  of  God '  at  first 
in  the  Johannean  complete  sense,  but  in  the  theocratical 
sense.  Yet  in  that  she  at  all  finds  it  necessary  to  add  this 
second  definition  to  6  Xptarocr,  she  shows  that  6  Xpicrroa 
is  not  enough  for  her,  but  that  she  desires  to  say  a  further 
thing  of  Christ ;  his  personal  relation  to  God.     The  third 
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phrase,  again,  is  an  independent  nearer  definition  of  both 
the  former  ones.  eO  ip-^o^evoa-  ('  which  should  come ')  is 
present,  but  used  in  the  future  meaning,  which  it  has  in 
this  expression :  N3H,  the  coming  one,  that  is,  he  who  will 
and  shall  come. — She  does  not  intend  to  say  by  this  '  that 
she  expects  the  Messianic  appearance  as  close  at  hand ' 
(Meyer),  but  Jesus  is  to  her  indeed  6  ep^o/nevocr,  the  one 
who  is  to  come,  and  who  now  is  there.  It  is  the  well- 
known  6  ipxpfievocr  ;  compare  Matt.  xi.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  19,  20  ; 
in  John  vi.  1 4  it  is,  as  here,  put  with  elcr  top  koct/xov. 

With  this  she  closes  the  confession.  All  that  can  be 
believed  and  known  of  Jesus  is  included  in  this  threefold 
statement,  which  looks  towards  the  three  possible  sides,  to 
the  history  of  salvation,  to  the  fellowship  of  salvation, 
and  to  the  need  and  hope  of  salvation.  We  might  say : 
the  first  names  the  theme  of  Matthew's  gospel,  the  third  the 
theme  of  Luke's  gospel,  and  the  second  the  theme  of  John's 
gospel.  And  that  which,  in  the  higher  combination  of  the 
scattered  points,  is  the  theme  of  the  fourth  gospel,  is  in  direct 
generality  and  unity,  the  theme  also  of  the  second  gospel. 

She  desired  to  confess  her  belief  in  Jesus  in  a  complete, 
comprehensive  manner,  so  as  at  the  same  time  by  this  full 
joyful  confession  to  show  how  certain  it  now  also  is  to  her 
that  with  Jesus  is  given  life  in  death.  By  no  means  did 
she  hastily  try  to  end  the  conversation,  which  had  taken  a 
turn  that  went  too  high  for  her.1 

Verse  28. 

After  these  words  she  went  away  and  called  her  sister. 
It  is  not  said  that  Jesus  sent  her  to  bring  her  sister.  But 
that  follows  naturally  from  (pwvel  ae  ('  calleth  for  thee ') ; 
thus  most  commentators,  against  Bruckner.  Jesus  had  not 
replied  to  her  confession.  He  had  for  the  present  led 
Martha  far  enough.  Now,  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  sister. 
Her  calling  her  sister  secretly  is  commonly  said  to  be 
because  of  the  hostile  Jews  (Lampe,  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Meyer,  Gumlich).  Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  save  her 
sister  the  troublesome  witnesses  of  the  first  meeting,  and 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  101  f. 
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of  the  new  outburst  of  grief.  TJie  teacher  is  there,  and  calls 
thee.  She  does  not  say  this  '  quo  celerius  Mariarn  excitaret ' 
('  in  order  to  urge  Mary  more  swiftly  '),  Bengel.  Mary  did 
not  need  that.  This  announcement  was  indeed  a  matter  of 
course.  She  calls  Jesus  6  StSdaKaXoa  ('  the  teacher ')  :  '  ita 
solebant  inter  se  loqui  de  Jesu '  ('  thus  they  were  accustomed 
to  speak  of  Jesus  among  themselves/  Bengel) ;  for  to  them  he 
had  entered  upon  the  place  of  the  other  masters  of  Israel ; 
compare  xx.  16.  As  we  see,  the  friendship  between  Jesus 
and  them  was  based  on  the  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar. 

Verse  29. 

We  have  in  the  last  words  entered  upon  the  second 
scene.  Mary  rose  quickly  to  go  to  Jesus :  As  soon  as  she 
heard  that. 

Verse  30. 

For  Jesus  still  (ert,  with  s  BC)  remained  at  the  place 
where  Martha  had  met  him.  This  was  certainly  not  in 
order  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grave  (Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg),  the  situation  of  which  he  did  not  know ; 
compare  ver.  34.  The  reason  for  it  is  the  same  as  the 
reason  for  the  \d6pa  ('secretly')  in  ver.  28.  He  does  not 
wish  to  have  any  disturbing  witnesses  of  the  first  meet- 
ing with  Mary  (Meyer,  Gumlich,  Godet). 

Verse  31. 

He  does  not  indeed  succeed  in  that.  It  is  stated  twice, 
ver.  29  and  ver.  31,  that  she  rose  quickly  and  went  forth. 
This  is  intended  to  hint  at  the  violent  movement  of  her 
feelings,  which  now  also  hastened  her  steps.  The  Jews 
ascribed  it  to  a  renewed  violent  emotion  of  grief  (Sogavrecr, 
'  thinking,'  with  tf  B  C  L),  and,  according  to  the  custom, 
hurried  after  her  in  order  also  at  the  grave  to  come  to  her 
aid  with  words  of  comfort.  This  alludes  to  the  contrast 
with  such  comfort,  offered  in  that  which  follows. 

Verse  32. 
By  the  greater  circumstantiality  with  which  the  emotion 
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is  here  described,  the  narrative  permits  us  to  see  how  much 
more  violent  the  emotion  of  soul  and  the  strength  of  the 
grief  was  in  her  case  than  in  that  of  her  sister.  And  this 
expresses  itself  likewise  in  the  conduct  of  Mary.  The 
very  first  words :  Then  when  Mary  came  where  Jesus  was,  as 
she  saw  him,  are  designedly  thus  chosen ;  and  the  following 
words  :  she  fell  down  at  his  feet  (clvtov  irpoa-  rova  irooaa, 
according  to  the  manuscripts),  show  the  violence  of  her 
painful  emotion  of  grief.  The  words  with  which  she 
addressed  Jesus  are  the  same  complaint  as  that  in  her 
sister's  first  words ;  only  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference  that  in  her  address  /xov  ('  my ')  pre- 
cedes, whereas  in  ver.  21  it  follows  dSeXcpoa  ('brother'): 
my  (emphatic)  brother  had  not  died.  This  occurs  often  in 
the  New  Testament,  compare,  for  example,  xiii.  6,  and  also 
elsewhere  in  Greek.  By  it  the  personal  reference  receives 
a  stronger  accent,  corresponding  to  the  individuality  of 
Mary. 

It  is  meant,  as  before,  that  in  Jesus'  presence  death 
would  have  had  no  power  over  her  brother,  which  makes 
her  grieve  at  the  very  fact  that  Jesus  could  not  have  been 
present.  But  while  Martha  lifts  herself  from  the  grief,  not 
merely  to  further  conversation,  but  also  to  believing  confi- 
dence and  to  the  consolation  of  belief,  Mary  remains  entirely 
in  the  realm  of  grief.  She  can  bring  no  further  word 
over  her  lips :  her  feelings  can  only  find  relief  in  tears. 
But  by  the  very  fact  that  he  speaks  no  word  of  comfort  to 
her,  he  calls  her  attention  to  his  action.  From  the  latter 
shall  she  then  draw  that  krjowledge  of  his  essence  which 
he  gave  to  her  sister  at  the  very  beginning,  in  order  thereby 
to  lead  her  to  the  understanding  of  his  confirmatory  action. 
Therefore  Jesus  is  silent  purposely,  but  not  on  account  of 
the  troublesome  Jews  (Meyer). 

Verse  33. 

Her  woe,  and  the  mourning  tokens  of  the  accompanying 
Jews,  drew  Jesus  into  a  series  of  emotions,  the  order  of 
and  the  single  expressions  for  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  especially  difficult  to  be  understood. 
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We  hold  fast  above  all  to  the  certain  point  that  i/jb^pt- 
IxacrOat,  is  always  the  expression  only  for  indignation  and 
angry  emotion  :  'infrerno,  vehenienter  irascor  vel  indignor  ;'x 
compare  the  detailed  linguistic  and  literary  proofs  in  Guni- 
lich.2  Bpifido/xai,  from  fipefict),  '  fremo,'  expresses  by  way  of 
imitation  of  the  sound  the  low  trembling  tone  of  growling, 
of  roaring,  that  proceeds  from  an  object  inwardly  excited. 
Thence  comes  i/xfiptfidofiai,  'to  breathe  heavily,'  exactly 
(Aeschylus3)  and  inexactly  (Lucian4) ;  hence  Suidas  :  ifxfipi- 
fiaTaL,  fiera  avTrjporrjTOcr  iirnifjia'  efx^pLfxriaai,  fier  opyrjcr 
\a\f]crac  ('  he  reproves  with  severity  : '  '  to  speak  in  anger ') ; 
thus  also  the  Septuagint  and  the  ancient  versions.  It  has 
the  same  meaning  in  the  five  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  it  is  used,  three  times  with,  twice  without 
tivi  (object),  four  times  of  Jesus  and  once  of  the  disciples 
as  a  strengthening  of  the  usual  eVm/xai> ;  besides  here  and 
ver.  38,  in  Matt.  ix.  30,  Mark  i.  43,  xiv.  5.  Thus  it  is 
here  an  expression  for  violent  indignation  and  anger; 
Vulgate  :  '  infremuit  spiritu  ; '  Luther  :  he  chafed  in  his 
spirit.  Thus  also  all  the  Greek  commentators  explain  it, 
as  for  example,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret,  and  Theophylact;  likewise  the  most  of  the 
earlier  and  later  exegetes :  Augustine,  Nicolas  de  Lyra, 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  exegetes 
of  the  Lutheran  church ;  and,  moreover,  Lampe,  Kuinoel, 
Strauss,  Baur,  Kcstlin  in  his  Lehrhegriff,  Hilgenfeld, 
Stier,  Ebrard,  Besser,  Meyer,  Bruckner,  Godet.  Exactly  it 
is :  he  groaned  with  anger  within  himself.  Hence  it  is 
neither  here  nor  in  ver.  38  to  be  understood  of  a  strong 
emotion  or  of  a  violent  convulsion  of  grief  (thus  Calvin, 
Olshausen,  Maier,  Liicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  considered  as  '  a  grief  that  approaches  indignation '  (De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Ewald). 

This  indignation,  since  ifx^pifidofxac  as  a  rule  names  one 

1  Grimm's  edition  of:    Wilhii  Clavis  N.  T.  philologica,   Leipzig  1862- 
1S68. 

2  Gumlich,  Studien  unci  Kritihen,  1862,  pp.  260-269. 

3  Aeschylus,  'E-rra.  Wi  &r/i$a.a,  line  457,  ed.  Blomfield,  Leipzig  1823,  p.  45. 
1  Lucianus   Samosatensis,  Menippus  sen  Necyomantia,  20  ;    Optra,  ed. 

Jacobitz,  Leipzig  1870,  vol.  i.  p.  2U3  [4S4]. 
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who  expresses  himself,  is  designated  by  tw  Trvevfiart,  ('  in 
the  spirit '),  as  one  limited  to  the  internality  of  the  emotion 
of  soul;  compare  ver.  38,  iv  iavTu>  ('in  himself),  and  for 
this  meaning  of  irvedfia  ('spirit'),  for  example,  xiii.  21. 
This  latter  passage  also  shows  how  the  dative  tc3  irvev/iart 
is  to  be  understood.  It  is  the  same  dative  of  reference  as 
in  the  beatitudes,  Matt.  v.  3,  8,  which  gives  the  sphere  in 
reference  to  which  something  occurs.1  It  is  therefore  not 
a  designation  of  the  object  at  which  he  was  angry ;  so  that 
it  should  designate  the  human  emotion  which  seized  upon 
him,  and  concerning  which  Jesus  was  angry  according  to 
his  divine  being,  because  the  human  feeling  threatened  to 
tear  away  the  human  person  from  its  fellowship  with  the 
Logos,  '  so  that  his  divinity  is  angry  at  his  moved  humanity, 
and  holds  it  together  convulsively'  (thus  following  the 
example  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Euthymius ;  among  later 
scholars,  especially  Hilgenfeld  repeatedly).2  Such  a  view, 
however,  is  opposed  not  only  by  the  parallel  of  iv  eavraj, 
ver.  3  8,  but  also  by  the  notion  of  the  irvevfia,  which  is  not 
a  passive  object  of  determination,  like  ^v%j?  ('  soul '),  but 
the  active,  determining  power  of  the  internal  life :  vi.  6  3, 
to  iTvevixd  iaTiv  to  ^woiroiovv  ('it  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth ') ;  compare  Hofmann3  and  Delitzsch.4  As 
little  does  to  Trvedfxa  designate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
or  the  Logos  (Zeller,  Kostlin5),  or  t'fcie  Hr^y  Ghost  (Cyril, 
Theophylact),  so  that  he  '  by  means  '  of  it  (t&>'  TrvevfiaTc  =  ttj 
Bwdfjuec  tov  dylov  irvev/juiTocr)  was  angry  at  his  human 
sympathy. 

The  correct  conception  of  tg>  Trvevfiart  finds  its  corre- 
spondent in  hdpa^ev  eavTov,  he  troubled  himself,  not  merely : 
he  troubled  himself  (Luther,  Calov),  and  not :  he  let  him- 
self be  troubled  (De  Wette),  or  in  the  sense  of  iTapd^Qt) 

1  Compare  "Winer,  Grammatih  des  neutestamentllchen  Sprachidioms,  §  31. 
6  a,  7th  ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  202. 

2  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Evangelien,  Leipzig  1854,  p.  296  ;  Historisch-lcritisclie 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Leipzig  1875,  p.  709. 

3  Hofmann,  Der  Schriftbeweis,  2d  ed.,  Nordlingen  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
*  Delitzsch,  Biblische  Psychologie,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1861,  p.  96. 

5  Kostlin,  Der  Lehrlegriff  des  Evawjelium  und  der  Briefe  Joliannis, 
Berlin  1843,  p.  141. 
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('he  was  troubled'),  xiii.  21,  but  with  intentional  emphasis 
upon  the  personal  activity  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  The 
reflexive  does  not  intend  merely  to  reproduce  figuratively  the 
view,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  once  see  how  Jesus  shakes 
himself  and  shivers  (Meyer) ;  the  expression  would  be  too 
strong  and  too  striking  for  that.  In  other  cases  it  is 
always  said  of  Jesus  passively:  TerdpaKTat,  xii.  27,  or 
irapd^Oi],  xiii.  21,  and  therefore  the  striking  choice  of  the 
active  must  have  been  specially  intended.  It  is  true  that 
kavrov  ('himself')  does  not  mean  to  limit  the  convulsion 
to  the  soul  of  Jesus  (thus  I  earlier,  and  also  Bruckner),  but 
comprehends  the  whole  man  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  expression  desires  to  designate 
the  emotion  as  one  that  did  not  come  upon  Jesus,  but 
which  came  forth  from  his  innermost  soul,  so  that  the 
activity  and  the  clear  consciousness  of  Jesus  remained  intact 
(thus  also  Augustine,  Bruckner,  Ebrard,  Gumlich).  Hence 
Bengel's  words  are  correct :  '  affectus  Jesu  non  fuere  pas- 
siones,  sed  voluntarise  commotiones,  quas  plane  in  sua 
potestate  habebat :  et  hasc  turbatio  fuit  plena  ordinis  et 
rationis  summte '  ('  the  affections  of  Jesus  were  not  pas- 
sions, but  voluntary  commotions  which  he  had  entirely  in 
his  power ;  and  this  disturbance  was  full  of  order  and  of 
the  highest  reason '). 

What  excited  Jthis  violent  convulsion  of  anger  in  Jesus  ? 
Before  this  (coo  elBev,  '  when  he  saw ')  the  mournful  words 
of  Mary  are  named,  and  then  her  tears ;  and  in  contrast 
therewith,  the  weeping  of  the  Jews.  It  must  therefore 
stand  in  connection  with  these  things.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Jesus  was  not  angry  at  his  own  emotion.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  said  about  that  before,  and,  moreover,  he  after- 
wards weeps. 

Should  it  have  been  Mary's  tears  as  a  sign  of  unbelief 
(Lampe)  ?  Or  the  therein  revealed  failure  of  his  friends  to 
know  him,  which  want  of  knowledge  combined  itself  with 
the  wickedness  of  his  enemies  (Bruckner)  ?  That  presup- 
poses that  Mary's  address  to  Jesus  was  a  reproach 
(Bruckner).  We  have  convinced  ourselves,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.      Was  the  cause  the  unbelief  of  the 
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Jews  ?  (Thus  Kling.1)  Or  was  it  that  of  both  ?  (Thus 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  Keim,  and  Strauss.2) 
But  tears  are  not  signs  of  unbelief;  they  are  the  involun- 
tary utterance  of  the  natural  feeling  of  grief.  Or  was  it 
the  hypocritical  tears  of  the  Jews  in  contrast  with  the  tears 
of  Mary  that  moved  him  so  much  ?  (Thus  Meyer.)  For 
this,  in  my  opinion,  the  violent  convulsion  of  Jesus  is  too 
strong.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
correct  to  speak  of  a  being  angry  or  the  like,  but  not  of 
such  an  internal  convulsion.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
to  assume  a  mingled  feeling,  and  so  save  ourselves  the  more 
definite  psychological  explanation. 

But  as  this,  too,  is  not  permissible  if  any  other  explana- 
tion still  remains,  the  explanation  will  have  to  cleave  to 
the  course  of  the  old  method  of  understanding  it,  which 
found  here  an  anger  on  the  part  of  Jesus  at  death  and  its 
power.  Thus  say  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Augustine, 
Lyra :  '  iste  enim  fremitus  Christi  procedebat  ex  indigna- 
tione  eius  contra  diabolum,  per  cuius  suggestionem  mors 
intravit  in  mundum,  quern  erat  cito  debellaturus,'  '  for  this 
groaning  on  the  part  of  Christ  proceeded  from  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  devil,  by  whose  suggestion  death  entered  into 
the  world,  and  whom  He  wTas  about  to  overcome,' 3  Eras- 
mus, Calvin,  Cornelius  a  Lapicle;  most  Lutheran  com- 
mentators, as  Calov,  Ebrard,  Olshausen,  Besser,  Gumlich, 
and  also  Kahnis  i — '  there  the  unnatural  character  of  death 
convulsed  him  the  prince  of  life.'  But  it  was  not  in  a 
presentiment  of  his  death,  with  which  he  should  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  help  he  was  here  about  to  bring  (Godet), — 
this  seems  to  me  artificial  and  unpsychological, — but  it  was 
that  death,  and  he  who  has  the  power  of  death,  should 
possess  and  exercise  such  power,  and  be  able  to  cause 
such   suffering.      It  is  the  most  human  sympathy,  but  in 

1  Kling,  Studien  und  Kritilcen,  1836,  p.  674. 

2  Strauss,  Das  Lebcn  Je.su  fur  das  deutszhe  Volk  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864, 
p.  474. 

3  Lyra    (Postilla  in   libros   Novi    Testamenti, '  printed    by   Koberger   at 
Nuremberg  1487)  sheet  q,  fol.  ii.  A.  a. 

4  Kahnis,  Die  lutherisdie  Dogmatik  hlstorisch-genelisch  dargestellt,  Leipzig 
1861,  vol.  i.  p.  504. 
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the  shape  of  anger  against  this  power  of  opposition  to  life, 
this  power  which  in  all  its  convulsing  strength  here  met 
him  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  death. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  knew  it  before.  For  the 
effect  of  the  veritable  event  before  which  we  stand  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  it.  But  his 
internal  anger  is  a  threatening  of  this  hostile  power :  he 
arms  himself  to  war  upon  the  enemy,  who  came  to  meet 
him  in  Lazarus'  death.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  observes  :  '  se 
vicit  et  Lazarum  suscitare  voluit,  qui  fuit  actus  heroicee 
fortitudinis,  quern  hoc  fremitu  patefecit.  Sic  milites 
instante  proelio  fremunt  et  iras  excitant  acuuntque  ad 
instantem  pugnam  arduam  et  pericuiosam  ;  ira  enim  est 
cos  virtutis  et  fortitudinis  '  ('  he  conquered  himself,  and  he 
determined  to  raise  Lazarus  ;  an  act  of  heroic  fortitude, 
revealed  in  this  groaning.  Thus  soldiers,  when  a  battle  is 
at  hand,  rage  and  excite  their  anger,  and  sharpen  them- 
selves   for  the   arduous  and  dangerous  conflict    about  to 

O 

begin ;  for  anger  is  the  heart  of  virtue  and  fortitude  ')} 

Verse  34. 

Jesus  asks  for  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  This  was  not  for 
effect,  as  for  centuries  the  churchly  exegetes  have  said,  and 
is  not  to  be  explained  upon  the  basis  of  the  hypostatic 
union  ('  unio  hypostatica ').  The  brevity  of  the  question  : 
Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?  with  the  tone  of  decision,  is  at 
the  same  time  occasioned  by  the  sympathy  which  at  this 
moment  prevents  his  using  many  words.  But  the  short 
answer  :  Lord,  come  and  see,  short  because  of  grief,  draws 
him,  too,  into  the  circle  of  the  grief,  and  brings  the  feeling 
of  grief  to  expression.  Even  in  the  previous  indignation 
lay  included  the  internal  sympathy. 

Verse  35. 

Jesus  wept.  This  is  the  third  short  phrase  of  the  evan- 
gelist, the  shortest  verse,  but  just  because  of  its  brevity  it 
is  of  the  greatest,  the  most  moving  power.     Hence  also  the 

1  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  Johannis  [Commenlarius 
la  Evangelia,  vol,  ii.],  Antwerp  1660,  p.  420,  A.  a. 
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evangelist  has  made  it  stand  clearly  by  itself,  without 
placing  it  in  connection  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 
follows,  by  particles.  '  Lacrymatus  est,  non  ploravit '  ('  he  shed 
tears,  he  did  not  cry  aloud '),  Eengel.  Jesus  knew  well  that 
He  would  raise  the  dead  man.  But  nevertheless  that  did  not 
prevent  his  death  from  being  a  matter  of  grief.  This  is  the 
human  part  of  Jesus,  that  even  his  feelings  were  determined 
by  the  present,  and  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  instant. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  Lazarus  had 
for  Jesus  a  more  general  meaning,  and  was  a  reminder  of  the 
entire  activity  of  the  prince  of  death  (compare  Gumlich). 

He  weeps,  not  at  the  future  judgment  of  Israel,  as  in 
Luke  xix.  41  ff.  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem  (against  Strauss1), 
but  at  the  judgment  then  present ;  that  was,  however,  the 
suffering  of  death.  As  in  Gethsemane  and  onwards  from  it 
he  entered  with  his  feelings  into  human  death-suffering,  so 
here  he  enters  in  human  death-grief.  Heb.  ii.  1 7  f.  recalls 
the  fact  also  that  he  who  was  to  help  must  have  above  all 
a  feeling  for  the  suffering  out  of  which  he  was  to  afford 
help.  Hence  Hilgenfeld 2  is  entirely  right  when,  in  the 
face  of  other  representations  of  the  Tubingen  school  (Zeller 
and  Kostlin),  he  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  passage 
before  us  not  merely  demands  the  assumption  of  a  mere 
human  corporality  on  the  part  of  Christ,  but  also  proves 3 
the  reality  of  a  human  person,  which,  as  he  expresses  it, 
was  united  with  the  Logos.  Keim,4  however,  without  the 
least  reason,  finds  the  tears  '  unnatural.'  Jesus  '  was  not 
ashamed  of  tears '  (Besser). 

Verse  36. 

His  tears  were  not  understood  by  all.  Some,  indeed, 
saw  therein  a  sign  of  his  love  for  Lazarus :  irwa  i(j>i\ei 
('  how  he  loved '),  in  the  imperfect,  because  referred  to  the 
time  at  which  Lazarus  still  lived. 


1  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesufur  das  deutsche  Volh  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864. 

2  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Brief e  Johannis  nach  ihrem  Lehr- 
begrif  dargestellt,  Halle  1849,  p.  226  ff. 

3  Hilgenfeld,  ibid.  p.  260  f. 

4  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  JNazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 
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Verse  37. 

"When  others  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  these :  Could  not 
this  man,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that 
even  this  man  should  not  have  died?  they  thereby  show 
evidently  an  internal  position  contrasted  to  that  of  the  former 
speakers.  Hence  this  cannot  be  an  expression  of  good-will, 
which  rested  on  a  very  strong  belief  in  Jesus'  miraculous 
power,  as  Gumlich1  tries  to  prove,  and  as  Liicke,  Tholuck, 
De  Wette,  Bruckner,  and  Hengstenberg  more  or  less  decid- 
edly conceive  it.  It  must  be  spoken  from  a  contrasted 
internal  posture,  and  therefore  be  meant  in  ill-will.  Thus 
the  most  of  the  older  commentators,  as  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  Calvin,  Bengel,  also  Meyer  and  Godet.  But  they 
do  not  deny  his  power  (thus  Meyer),  for  the  words  of  these 
ill- willed  people  are  a  reply  to  efy'Ckei  ('  he  loved  ').  Hence 
they  deny  Jesus'  love.  To  them  the  tears  are  a  sign  of 
his  impotence.  Now  it  is  too  late.  But  he  could  have 
helped  at  an  earlier  period,  if  he  had  wished  to.  "Why  did 
he  not  come  earlier  ?  They  appeal  to  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man.  According  to  that  explanation  of  Meyer's,  they 
would  deny  this  healing.  We  have  no  right  to  make  such 
an  assumption.  They  argue  from  the  healing  as  a  fact. 
How  it  may  really  have  come  to  pass  they  leave  undiscussed  ; 
for  the  people,  the  fact  stood  firm.  Could  he  do  that,  he 
could  also  do  this,  namely,  he  could  have  kept  Lazarus 
from  death.  Therefore  he  did  not  wish  to.  His  tears  thus 
seem  to  them  hypocritical. 

This,  then,  is  the  form  of  unbelief  now,  that  denies  not 
the  power,  but  the  love  of  Jesus.  It  could  go  no  further. 
For  if  anything  was  proved  through  the  whole  life  of  Jesus, 
it  was  his  love,  ever  ready  to  bear  help.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  Jews  should  recall  the  healing  of  the  blind  and 
not  the  Galilean  miracles  (Strauss).  The  former  had  occurred 
but  a  short  time  before  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  excited  great 
attention.  The  Galilean  miracles  lay  further  from  their 
circle  of  vision  and  from  their  knowledge,  and  might  well 
also  be  problematical.  This,  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of 
1  Gumlich,  Stuctlen  und  Kritilccn,  1862,  pp.  297-307. 
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the   Jerusalemites    is    directly  a   sign   of   historical    truth 
(Bruckner). 

Verse  38. 

Jesus  again  groaned  within  himself.  This  new  groaning 
is  called  forth  by  such  failure  to  recognise  his  love  :  ovv 
('  therefore ')  shows  this.  The  explanation  which  conceives 
of  the  last  speech  of  the  Jews  as  a  word  of  good-will 
and  of  belief  (as  Gumlich  and  the  rest),  must  make  the 
groaning  of  Jesus  come  in  without  any  reason.  But  the 
groaning  is  evidently  called  forth  by  the  ill-willed  words  of 
the  Jews.  It  does  not,  however,  exhaust  itself  upon  them 
(thus  commonly),  but  passes  beyond  them  again  to  him 
who  knew  how  to  misuse  the  death  of  Lazarus  for  such  a 
misinterpretation  of  Jesus'  loving  disposition.  The  indigna- 
tion had  led  Jesus  forth  from  the  sphere  of  the  overpower- 
ing feeling  of  grief,  so  that  he  now  stood  over  the  thing 
itself.  In  such  a  mood  of  anger  against  his  opponents  he 
goes  to  the  grave  with  the  sure  step  of  certain  victory. 
With  this  we  are  led  to  the  third  scene. 

In  the  first  place,  the  grave  is  briefly  described,  as  far  as 
was  necessary  to  be  able  to  understand  the  words  of  Jesus 
now  to  be  cited.  It  was  a  rock-tomb  (cnnjXatov,  cave), 
such  as  the  richer  men  had,1  perhaps  also  with  an  entrance 
or  an  outer  hall,  and  with  different  passages  or  rooms.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  decide  whether  it  was  hewn  in  the 
rock  horizontally  or  perpendicularly.  What  follows  does 
not  speak  necessarily  for  the  former  (against  Llicke,  De 
Wette).  Yet  it  may  at  any  rate  not  be  improbable,  and 
eVt  ('  upon '),  as  is  well  known,  permits  us  to  think  of  the 
stone  as  resting  against  the  rock,  and  therefore  as  upright. 
As  to  the  place  now  designated  as  Lazarus'  grave,  see  above. 
Ela  to  /MvrjfAeiov  does  not  mean  '  into,'  but  '  unto  '  the  grave. 

Verse  39. 
"Apare  tov  \18ov,  Take  ye  away  the  stone;  Jesus  commands, 

1  Compare  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Arcliaologie,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Main  1875,  p.  571 ;  and  "Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch,  3d  ed., 
Leipzig  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  413  f.,  sub  voce  'Griiber.' 
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with  the  tone  of  firm  determination,  as  in  the  question,  ver. 
34.  The  words  and  the  execution  of  them  must  put  all  in 
suspense  and  expectation — 'suspensis  omnium  animis  atque 
oculis'  ('the  minds  and  eyes  of  all  being  in  suspense '),  Tit- 
mann ; — only  Martha  raises  an  objection :  fcvpie,  77877  o£ei 
('  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh ').  It  is  commonly  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  usual  embalming  had  not  taken 
place.  The  Egyptian  custom,  Gen.  1.  2  f.,  26,  laid  the  body, 
even  if  the  brain  and  bowels  were  not  removed,  at  least  for 
seventy  days  in  nitre.1  In  distinction  from  this,  the  Jewish 
custom  consisted  only  in  anointing  the  dead  with  costly 
oils,  xii.  7,  and  wrapping  them  up  with  aromatic  spices, 
xix.  3  9  ff.2  It  is  not  to  be  seen  why  this  should  here  have 
been  omitted.  That  they  let  it  wait  because  they  expected 
Jesus  (thus  I  earlier),  is  an  arbitrary  assumption.  It  can 
in  no  wise  be  explained  from  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
by  Jesus  (thus  Hengstenberg),  for  the  sisters  did  not  have 
this  hope ;  Martha  only  had  it  in  a  passing  excitement  of 
belief.  But  that  whole  argumentation  is  arbitrary.  Martha 
could  say  this,  even  if  her  brother  had  been  embalmed. 

It  is  a  delicate  feature  of  the  evangelist's,  that  he  adds 
to  Martha's  name  the  words  rj  aSeXcprj  tov  TeTeXevr^Koroa 
(•'  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead ').  He  did  not  need  to 
describe  her  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said  but  a  moment 
before.  '  Causa  horroris  maioris  notatur,  ex  natura  et  neces- 
situdine '  ('  the  reason  for  the  greater  horror  is  noted,  from 
nature  and  necessity '),  Bengel.  She  desires  to  save  herself 
and  Jesus  the  sight.  Hengstenberg's  opinion  is  a  forced 
one,  that  she,  '  in  view  of  the  corruption,'  places  '  before 
Jesus'  eyes  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  he  is  upon  the 
point  of  executing.'  '  She  intends  by  this  to  make  Jesus 
confirm  his  promise  anew,  and  in  that  way  strengthen 
her  belief.'  She  does  not  expect  the  resurrection  ;  she  had 
understood  Jesus'  words  of  the  essential  life,  and  had  con- 
tented  herself  with  that.     The  words  added:  rerapraloa- 

1  See  Winer,  Biblisches  Reahcorterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  307  f., 
sub  voce  '  Einbalsaniiren. ' 

2  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archdologie,   2d  ed.,   Frankfort-on-the- 
Maiii  1875,  p.  571. 
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yap  eariv  ('  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days '),  evidently 
characterize  the  preceding  rjBij  6%ei  ('  by  this  time  he 
stinketh')  as  a  conclusion  drawn  by  Martha  (thus  almost 
all  modern  commentators).  Strauss,1  indeed,  conjectures 
that  there  was  a  '  smell  of  putrefaction ; '  and  Keim  2  sees 
'  rationalism '  in  the  assumption  that  there  was  not  any 
smell  observed.  In  tins  case  the  old  painters  would  have 
struck  the  correct  view,  who  make  some  of  the  figures  in 
their  pictures  hold  their  noses  and  turn  away !  And  yet 
this  is  opposed  both  by  the  express  foundation  for  the  words 
in  the  four  days,  and  by  the  character  of  the  rock-tomb. 

It  is  another  question  whether  Martha's  conclusion  was 
correct  (thus  also  Gumlich,  Stier,  Hengstenberg)  or  not. 
Stier3  appeals  for  the  probability  of  her  conjecture  to  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day ;  but  in  this  he  fails  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  that  new-creative  awakening  and  the 
revivifying  of  the  old  mortal  body.  The  process  of  corrup- 
tion might  well  have  been  checked  from  the  very  beginning 
by  the  working  of  divine  power,  for  the  sake  of  the 
revivifying.  We  cannot  find  in  Martha's  words  an  '  again 
approaching  hopelessness '  (De  Wette),  seeing  that  she  is 
here  no  more  hopeless  than  in  ver.  27.  The  first  interest, 
that  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  has  retired  behind  the  belief 
which  she  has  won,  that  her  brother  has  not  lost  the  true 
life  in  Christ.  But  this  is  combined  with  lack  of  belief 
that  Christ  can  even  now  reveal  himself  as  the  life  in  the 
natural  sphere  of  men. 

Verse  40. 

Jesus'  words  are  intended  to  correct  this  fault  of  Martha's. 
He  promises  her  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  if  she 
believes :  that  is  the  condition.  The  Soga  ('  glory')  is  the 
t,wr)  ('  life ')  in  its  realization  and  appearance  in  the  sphere 
of  natural  life.  When,  now,  Jesus  here  intends  to  reveal 
his  divine  life  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  life  by  the  re- 

1  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864, 
p.  475. 

2  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  note  1. 

3  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1873,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

LUTH.  II.  2  E  JOHN. 
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enlivening  of  his  friend,  he  reveals  this  life  as  divine  glory. 
As  such,  then,  also  the  life  is  the  object  of  vision.  It  is  true 
that  not  vers.  25  and  26,  but  ver.  23  had  spoken  of  this 
Soga  ('  glory')  as  an  appearance  of  the  life.  But  the  6'^ 
('  shalt  see ')  is  contained  in  the  present  of  the  twenty-fifth 
verse,  in  eya*  el  fit  r)  avdcrraata-  (f  I  am  the  resurrection'). 
He  had  bidden  her  believe  this  too  in  his  question :  TrLcreveia- 
rovro  ('  dost  thou  believe  this  ? ').  The  fact  that  Martha 
remains  silent  shows  that  she  resigns  herself  in  will,  and 
has  entered  upon  a  receptive  state  of  expectation.  Mary 
had  so  entirely  sunk  herself  in  Jesus,  that  in  calm  com- 
posure she  lets  herself  be  led,  without  excitement  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  doubts. 

Verse  41. 

At  Jesus'  command  they  took  away  the  stone  that  closed 
the  grave.  The  received  text  adds  (with  E  G  H  M,  namely, 
the  manuscripts  of  the  so-called  Byzantine  recension) :  ov  r/v 
6  re6v7)K(b(T  Keipevoa-  ('  where  the  dead  was  laid').  But  the 
more  important  manuscripts  omit  this  addition.  A  and  K 
add  merely  ov  tjv  ('  where  he  was'),  but  that  is  evidently  no 
less  an  addition.  They  believed  they  must  at  least  add 
something  for  a  nearer  explanation ;  but  it  was  unnecessary. 
Lifting  up  his  eyes, — '  avco  amovit  oculos  ab  objecto  mortali- 
tatis,  in  caelum'  ('  he  cast  his  eyes  upward,  away  from  the 
object  of  mortality,  unto  heaven'),  Bengel, — Jesus  expresses 
his  thanks,  not  a  petition.  He  had  already  at  an  earlier  period 
addressed  himself  in  prayer  to  the  Father.1  This  has  been 
designated  as  inadmissible,  because  it  is  not  expressly  said.2 
But  when  Jesus  begins  with  evyaptciw  aoi  on  r)Kovo-do-  fiov 
('  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me '),  this  is  thanks  for 
a  hearing  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  which  has 
been  inwardly  experienced.  To  explain  the  words  only 
from  the  anticipatory  confidence  (Hengstenberg),  contradicts 
the  sense  of  the  words.  Hence  he  only  speaks  the  thanks 
for  this  aloud,  to  show  what  his  relation  to  the  Father  is, 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

2  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  1852,  No.  46,  col.  739.     Thus  also  Hengsten- 
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that  it  is  not  only  one  of  dependence,  but  also  of  the  most 
intimate  communion. 

Verse  42. 

Jesus  proceeds :  that  he  knew  that  the  Father  hears  him 
always.  This  he  says  to  prevent  the  impression  that  he  in 
this  gives  especial  thanks,  because  he  has  extraordinary 
reason  for  thanking ;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  finds  a 
hearing,  and  he  knew  that  before  he  prepared  himself  to 
ask.  He  speaks  his  thanks  aloud  in  this  case  only  in  order 
by  that  act  to  give  testimony  of  his  relation  to  the  Father. 
At  an  earlier  stage  he  would  doubtless  have  made  that 
which  he  here  expresses  in  prayer  the  object  of  a  self- wit- 
ness in  the  form  of  a  doctrinal  statement.  That  time  is  past. 
Israel  has  now  only  the  witness  of  his  appearance  in  general. 
If  it  be  unsuitable  that  Jesus  should  cause  his  intercourse 
of  communion  with  the  Father  to  come  to  view,  it  is  just 
as  unsuitable  on  the  part  of  God  when  he  answers  aloud 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  xii.  28,  30,  a  later  prayer  of 
Jesus,  xii.  27,  28,  and  thus  on  his  part  causes  the  inter- 
course of  communion  between  him  and  the  Son  to  come  to 
view  as  a  testimony  to  the  people.  As  the  doctrinal  inter- 
course with  Israel  is  here  followed  by  a  testimony  in  prayer, 
so  in  a  like  manner  the  later  instructions  to  the  disciples 
are  followed  by  the  great  comprehensive  testimony  in  the 
high-priestly  prayer. 

Offence  has  often  been  taken  at  this  prayer,  and  especially 
at  the  'reflection'  in  ver.  42.  In  order  to  explain  'that 
which  is  not  fitting  in  this  turn,'  they  have  attributed  the 
words  to  the  evangelist,  who,  '  led  by  the  apologetic  interest,' 
only  '  lent  them '  to  Jesus  (De  Wette,  also  Liicke  :  '  reflec- 
tion of  the  evangelist').  On  going  further,  they  have  spoken 
of  a  '  show-prayer'  (Weisse),  or  seeming  prayer  (Baur),  or 
finally,  of  an  '  offensive  grimace'  of  an  'actor/  and  that  too 
of  an  '  awkward  one'  (Strauss1).  But  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
all  must  serve  his  vocation,  so  also  must  this  appearance  of 
his  internal  intercourse  of  fellowship  with  the  Father. 

1  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Tolk  bearleitet,  Leipzig  1864, 
p.  475  f. 
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From  this  point  of  view  we  are  freed  from  the  offence 
which  Keim1  takes  at  the  circumstance  that  the  '  thanking 
words  of  his  address  rather  seek  at  the  hands  of  men  than 
of  God,  which  is  a  breach  of  the  religions  reverence  due  to 
God,'  and  a  '  sign  of  the  overstrained  dogmatics'  of  John. 
Keim,2  indeed,  thinks  he  knows  besides  '  that  Jesus  at  the 
moment  of  the  healings,  with  quite  unimportant  exceptions 
in  poorly  accredited  accounts,  did  not  pray,  and  that  he 
likewise  did  not  direct  his  disciples  to  heal  with  prayer.' 
If  he  contrasts  with  that  the  direct  confidence,  it  is  in  truth 
no  contrast  at  all.  And  if  Jesus  had  the  consciousness  that 
all  he  did  was  given  him  of  the  Father  and  took  its  issue 
from  him,  as  this  plainly  appears  in  John  (for  example, 
v.  19,  30,  compare  also  Beyschlag3),  then  this  dependent 
relation  expresses  itself  even  in  the  prayer,  and  the  single 
utterances  of  it  are  only  manifestations  of  a  thing  constantly 
repeating  itself. 

Verse  43. 

With  a  loud  voice  Jesus  called  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave. 
Kpavyd^eiv  cfxovf)  fieydXy  ('  to  cry  out  with  a  great  voice  ') 
is  purposely  heaped  up  to  express  the  strength  of  the  call. 
He  had  testified  to  himself  as  the  one  who  was  the  resur- 
rection. Thus  the  present  preliminary  resurrection  served 
as  a  prefigurative  pledge  of  the  future  and  final  one.  Hence 
the  pre-representation  is  also  to  make  itself  known  in  the 
form.  In  the  loud  voice  the  self-certain  power  and  the 
utterance  of  might  over  death  presents  itself.  Hence  it  is 
mentioned  purposely.  Whether  or  not  a  contrast  be  in- 
tended to  the  murmuring  of  the  necromancers,  Isa.  viii.  19, 
xxix.  4  (Lampe,  Bengel,  Stier,  Gumlich),  is  uncertain ;  but 
in  any  case  the  allusion  is  somewhat  distant.  Lazarus,  come 
hither,  come  out,  '  hue  foras.'  When  the  dead  man  at  once 
comes  forth  at  Jesus'  call,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
ceived that  Jesus'  word  should  have  served  only  the  exter- 
nal mediating  of  the  act  of  God ;  it  is  itself  that  which 

1  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich.  1872,  vol.  iii.  p.  71,  note  1. 

-Ibid.  1871,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

8  Beyschlag,  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin  1866,  p.  72. 
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works.  Jesus  owes  to  the  Father  only  the  utterance  of  the 
power  which  dwells  within  him.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  Lazarus  had  been  previously  raised  by  a 
secret  influence,  and  then  was  only  called  forth  (Lampe  *). 
Jesus  called  the  dead  man  from  death  when  he  calls  him 
out  of  the  tomb.  But  He  calls  him  indeed  by  name,  as  if 
he  were  not  dead,  but  as  if  he  lived.  For  those  who  are 
his  all  live  to  him,  ver.  25,  as  it  is  said  of  those  who  are 
God's,  Luke  xx.  38. 

Verse  44. 

The  dead  man  comes  forth  wound  around  the  hands  and 
the  feet  with  the  bands  (Keipicuo), — the  narrow  strips  of 
linen,  elsewhere  called  oQovia,  xix.  40,  xx.  5,  6,  7, — and  with 
the  face  (y  6-tyia,  Eev.  i.  1 6,  like  our  '  visage ')  shrouded 
in  the  handkerchief  (aovSdpiov,  xx.  7),2  thus  being  in  the 
complete  dress  of  a  corpse  (Meyer).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  for  this  a  new  miracle,  a  dav/xa  iv  dav/xari  ('  miracle 
in  a  miracle ; '  Basil,  Greek  fathers,  Lampe,3  and  Stier  also, 
at  least  he  is  not  against  it4),  whether  according  to  the 
Egyptian  custom  the  limbs  were  wrapped  separately 
(Tholuck,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Maier), 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  wrapping  was  only  loose, 
and  was  free  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  move 
(for  example,  Meyer).  It  is  at  least  not  the  evangelist's 
design  to  report  a  new  miracle  in  these  words ;  but  he 
places  before  our  eyes  the  contrast  between  the  living 
person  and  his  death-like  appearance.  He  comes  as  a  living 
man  and  yet  appears  as  a  dead  man,  so  that  they  involun- 
tarily feel :  it  is  not  '  he '  who  has  torn  himself  from  the 
sleep  of  death,  but  it  is  a  foreign  power  which  has  only 
this  moment  come  upon  the  dead  man,  and  has  snatched 
him  from  the  realm  of  death.  The  bystanders  feel  this, 
and  are  astounded.     Jesus  had  to  remind  them  of  what 

1  Lampe,  Commentarius .  .  .  evangelii  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  793. 

2  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  dead  in  general,  see  Winer,  Biblisches 
Realworterbuch,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  15  f.,  sub  voce  'Leichen.' 

3  Lampe,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  795. 

*  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1873,  vol.  v.  p.  48. 
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they  have  to  do :  \vaare  avrov  k.t.X.,  '  loose  him,  etc' 
They  are  to  make  him  entirely  free  from  the  shroud. 
Then  first  does  he  step  back  again  into  life,  free  and  self- 
active. 

Jesus  has  manifested  himself  as  the  prince  of  life,  as  the 
life  of  the  resurrection,  which  has  power  over  the  realm  of 
death.     They  are  to  be  certain  of  this  in  regard  to  him. 

Perhaps  hardly  any  other  gospel  narrative  has  such  a 
degree  of  plainness,  directness,  and  internal  truth.  We 
are  made  sharers  in  the  event,  and  in  the  internal  emotions 
of  every  single  moment.  Upon  this  are  wrecked  the  various 
explanations  which  have  been  attempted, — not  only  the 
insipid,  now  discarded,  explanation  of  rationalism,  that  it 
was  merely  a  seeming  death  (Paulus,  Amnion), — but  also 
the  frivolous  one  of  Eenan,  according  to  which  Jesus  lent 
himself  to  a  comedy,  which  was  to  serve  again  to  inflame 
the  waning  enthusiasm  of  his  followers, — and  as  well  the 
modern  view,  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  a  literary  pro- 
duction which,  by  combination  of  the  synoptic  accounts 
of  the  two  other  alleged  raisings  of  the  dead,  and  of  the 
account  of  the  poor  Lazarus,  made  up  a  miracle *  that  was 
intended  to  surpass  all  others.  The  complaints  that  it  is 
unhistorical,  unnatural,  unpsychological  (compare  especially 
Keim2),  have  solved  themselves  for  us  in  the  opposite. 
The  account  is  directly  of  the  greatest  psychological  clear- 
ness of  view  and  internal  truth.  The  combining  of  it  with 
those  fragments  of  synoptic  tradition  is  arbitrary,  and  the 
relation  of  a  climax  over  against  the  other  two  raisings  of 
the  dead  is  conditioned  by  the  historical  situation :  Jesus 
stood  himself  at  the  threshold  of  death. 

If  all  miracles  are  cnj/j^ela  ('  signs ')  which  are  to  show  us 
the  meaning  of  Christ  and  of  his  saving  calling,  the  side 
upon  which  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arjfielov  ('  sign  ') 
is  to  cause  us  to  recognise  Jesus,  is  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  historical  situation.  It  is  thus  determined  here 
also.  It  was  a  sign  for  the  disciples  and  for  Israel ;  for  us 
it  has  an  importance  only  in  connection  with  the  certainty 

1  See  above,  p.  396  ff. 

2  Keim,  Geschichle  Jesu  von  Xazara,  Zurich  1872,  vol.  iii. 
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of  what  Jesus  is  and  did,  a  certainty  which  stands  firm  for 
us  even  without  this  miracle.  Spinoza  is  said  to  have 
declared  : *  '  que  s'il  eut  pu  se  persuader  la  resurrection  de 
Lazare,  il  auroit  brise  en  pieces  tout  son  systeme,  il  auroit 
ernbrasse"  sans  repugnance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chretiens' 
('  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  persuade  himself  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  he  would  have  broken  his  whole  system 
to  pieces,  he  would  have  embraced  without  repugnance  the 
ordinary  faith  of  Christians ').  But  the  way  to  believe  is 
different  from  that.  The  evangelist,  moreover,  did  not 
report  this  story  for  that  purpose.  He  wrote  his  gospel,  not 
for  unbelievers,  but  for  believers,  so  that  they  should  recog- 
nise in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  life,  which  shows 
itself  victorious  over  death.  The  miracle  in  itself  alone  does 
not  work  this  belief;  the  origin  of  belief  is  a  moral  process. 
Where  the  corresponding  internal  moral  posture  is  wanting, 
all  miracles  are  useless.  This  we  see  throughout  in  the 
gospel ;  and  it  is  true  here. 

(3.)  Verses  45-57. 

The  Effect. 

Verse  45. 

The  fact  was  somewhat  overpowering  for  all.  The  com- 
mon view  is  (Godet  also,  and  I  earlier)  that  two  parts  of 
the  Jews  are  spoken  of:  the  one  believed,  the  other  in- 
formed on  Jesus.  But  Meyer  emphasizes  correctly  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  say  twv  iXOovrcov  ('  of  those  who  came '), 
but  oi  ekOovrecr  ('  those  who  came ').  It  is  therefore  true 
of  all  the  many  who  came,  that  they  believed.  But  from 
this  fact  we  see  what  this  belief  was  worth.  It  was 
mediated  by  the  vision  of  what  Jesus  did.  The  circum- 
stance that  OeaaOai  is  chosen  instead  of  ISovTea,  does  not 
permit  us  to  conclude  that  their  beholding  was  directed  at 
the  thing  itself,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  act  of  Jesus 

1  Spinoza,  according  to  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  5th  ed., 
Amsterdam  1740,  vol.  iv.  p.  264,  note  (R)  sub  fine. 

[Bayle  notes  that  he  was  assured  that  Spinoza  used  this  language  to  his 
friends.— C.  R.  G.] 
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(thus  I  earlier).  It  is  only  intended  to  lay  stress  on  the  eye- 
witness, which  extended  to  the  series  of  separate  events  which 
they  had  experienced  and  seen.  Mary  is  specially  named 
as  the  one  to  whom  they  had  come,  because  she  is  particu- 
larly prominent  in  this  entire  narrative  as  needing  comfort. 

Verse  46. 

Some,  now,  of  these,  not  of  the  Jews  in  general,  but  of 
these  who  have  become  believers,  tell  the  Pharisees  what 
they  had  experienced.  The  Pharisees  are  designedly 
named,  that  is,  not  the  possessors  of  power,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  orthodoxy.  That  offers  the  explanation  of  the 
design  of  the  impartation.  It  was  not  an  ill-intentioned 
design  to  denounce  Jesus  as  a  Goes,  or  as  a  dangerous  man 
(thus  mostly) ;  in  that  case,  the  '  Jews '  and  not  the  Pharisees 
would  have  been  spoken  of.  Nor  was  it  with  a  good  inten- 
tion, namely,  of  determining  the  Pharisees  also  unto  belief 
(thus  especially  Meyer) ;  for  by  '  Pharisees '  they  are  desig- 
nated as  an  authority  for  the  others.  But  in  view  of  the 
want  of  independence  of  judgment  in  religious  questions, 
which  then  reigned  in  lay  circles,  and  of  which  we  have 
repeatedly  convinced  ourselves,  they  desired  to  hear  from 
the  authorities  how  they  ought  to  judge  religiously  of  this 
miraculous  event,  the  actuality  of  which  is  certain  for  them, 
that  is,  their  irtaTeveiv  ('  believing '). 

Verse  47. 

The  next  consequence  is  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
At  the  side  of  the  '  high  priests '  the  '  Pharisees '  also  are 
named ;  from  the  latter  doubtless  proceeded  the  suggestion, 
and  from  the  former  the  call  to  the  session  (avve&piov,  thus 
here,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  which  must  have  had 
the  article ;  this  is  the  only  time  in  John's  gospel).  At 
this  session  they  arrive  at  that  which  in  substance  is  the 
decisive  decree.  Hence  John  relates  this  session  in  greater 
detail.  In  doing  it  he  has  two  points  of  view.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  intends  to  show  how  in  this  the  relation  of 
Israel  to  Jesus  came  practically  to  an  end ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  even  this  action  of  the  Jews  must  serve 
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the  saving  will  of  God :  it  was  all  meant  to  occur  in  this 
way,  ver.  51  f.  The  action  of  men,  which  as  to  substance 
is  rooted  in  the  disposition  and  in  its  internal  self-deter- 
mination, is  in  utterance  taken  into  the  service  of  higher 
purposes. 

The  former  point  of  view  first  appears  in  ver.  47.  The 
Pharisees  called  to  their  support  the  official  power  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were  among  the 
highest  dignitaries,  solely  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
man.  The  assemblage  is  in  embarrassment.  But  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once  :  rl  Trotovfiev  ;  What  do  we  ? 
They  ask  directly  in  the  present,  not  rL  7roi^crofiev  ;  '  What 
shall  we  do  ? '  Acts  iv.  16.  The  indicative  instead  of  the 
desiderative  subjunctive  :  '  quid  faciamus  ? '  expresses  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  something  must 
be  done.1  They  really  know  very  well  what  should  be 
done,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  speak  out  their  thoughts  and 
wishes  plainly.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  suitable  in  such 
a  question  not  to  take  tl  iroiovjiev  ore  together  in  the  sense 
of  '  in  reference  to  the  fact  that '  (De  Wette,  Liicke),  or 
'  in  the  case  that '  (Baumgarten-Crusius),  but  to  see  in  ore 
k.t.X.  the  reason  for  the  question  expressed  in  rl  Troiov/iev 
(thus,  for  example,  Lampe,  Meyer) :  for  this  man — con- 
temptuously— doeth  many  signs. 

It  is  characteristic  that  they  do  not  speak  of  a  breach  of 
the  Sabbath  or  the  like,  and  therefore  make  the  claim  of 
the  law  valid  against  him.  By  this  they  confess  that  all 
these  reproaches  were  at  heart  to  them  only  means  to  the 
end,  though  at  any  rate  many  separate  Pharisees  may  have 
taken  real  offence  at  these  things.  The  case  was  different 
for  the  majority.  As  they  are  alone,  they  do  not  need 
these  excuses.  The  thing  which  now  urges  them  to  more 
decisive  steps  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  does  many  signs. 
That  becomes  by  degrees  too  offensive  for  them.2  The  last 
miracle  of  Jesus  gives  them  but  occasion  to  decree  formally 
that  which  in  consequence  of  the  many  previous  miracles 

1  Winer,  Grammatih  des  neutestarnentlichen  Spracltidionis,  §  41.  a.  3,  7th 
ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  267. 

2  Compare  voL  L  p.  132  f. 
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they  had  already  long  ago  determined  in  themselves.  It  is 
the  whole  action  of  Jesus  that  they  wish  to  meet  decidedly 
upon  its  course  and  put  an  end  to.  The  contrast  in  the 
double  ttoiuv  ('  do,'  '  doeth ')  was  doubtless  intended  by  the 
evangelist.  They  desire  to  overcome  his  action  by  their 
action,  not  knowing  in  the  first  place  that  they  thereby  must 
serve  God's  will,  and  in  the  second  place  that  they  are  them- 
selves to  be  overcome  by  the  o~n]\xuov  'Icova  tov  7rpocpi]Tov 
('  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet ').  Bengel  remarks  on  our 
passage  :  '  citius  cedit  mors  virtuti  Christi  quam  infidelitas ' 
('death  yields  more  quickly  to  the  power  of  Christ  than 
infidelity  does '). 

Verse  48. 

They  sufficiently  betray  what  urges  them  on  by  the 
words  iravrea  Triarevaovaiv  eicr  avTov  ('  all  will  believe  on 
him ').  It  is  the  loss  of  the  religious  dominion  over  the 
people.  But  they  must  give  themselves  an  appearance  of 
another  reason.  By  the  hopes  which  he  will  excite  as  the 
supposed  Messiah,  Jesus  will  call  forth  insurrectionary 
movements ;  and  that  will  offer  the  Eomans  an  occasion 
for  destroying  the  last  relic  of  their  independence.  'Apovacv 
rjfxcov  teal  tov  tottov  teal  to  Wvocr  ('  They  shall  take  away '), 
commonly  it  is  said :  '  land  and  people '  (Luther,  Bengel : 
'  territorium,'  '  territory ')  ;  but  tottog  is  too  limited  for  that. 
To  confine  it  to  the  temple  (Lampe,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Liicke,  Maier,  Stier,  Hengstenberg)  is  too  narrow. 
The  correct  thing  is  doubtless  to  understand  it  of  the  capital, 
the  proper  {rjixwv,  '  our ')  seat  of  the  hierarchy.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  is  connected  with  Jerusalem  and  its 
possession.  As  much  more  again  of  the  land  might  be  lost, 
if  only  the  holy  city  with  the  temple  remains  unto  them. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  remain  content  with  the  first  mean- 
ing of  at  pew,  'to  take  away'  (Meyer;  Vulgate:  'tollent'); 
then  afterwards  Caiaphas  makes  an  airo\eoai  ('  to  destroy ') 
out  of  it  (Liicke,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  following 
Euthymius).  Yet  rjfiwu  does  not  depend  on  aipeiv,  and  is 
not  a  genitive  of  separation  (this  is  only  poetic,  in  prose  it 
is  with  a  preposition),  but  it  is  made  to  precede  emphati- 
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cally  :  they  fear  for  '  their '  city  and  nation,  that  is,  for  their 
dominion  over  the  same.  Therefore  they  do  not  fear  the 
destroying  vengeance  of  the  Eomans  for  the  temple  and 
nation  (Liicke),  but  only  the  loss  of  their  dominion.  This 
is  characteristic  of  them,  and  therefore  the  evangelist  cites 
it.  Moreover,  this  fear  is  probably  not  at  all  meant  in 
earnest,  since  they  well  knew  the  manner  of  Jesus'  Messi- 
anic appearance.  They  only  mirror  it  before  themselves 
(against  Meyer).  But  since  they  hypocritically  played  with 
such  lies,  it  must  needs  come  to  pass  that  the  lies  in  fact 
realized  themselves,  much  more  frightfully  than  they  here 
lied  to  themselves.  It  was,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of 
Messianic  hopes  and  movements,  which,  however,  only  formed 
themselves,  and  hurled  land  and  nation  to  destruction, 
because  by  this  decree  they  had  robbed  themselves  of  the 
right  Messiah  and  of  the  Messianic  hope  itself  (compare 
Bengel).  The  evangelist  wishes  us  to  think  of  this  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  the  Pharisees  which  had  become 
prophetic. 

Verse  49. 

Caiaphas'  heartless  determination  brings  on  the  decision. 
He  is  purposely  designated  as  the  high  priest  of  that  year, 
ver.  49,  '  anno  illo  memorabili  quo  moriturus  erat  Jesus ' 
('  that  memorable  year  in  which  Jesus  was  about  to  die,' 
Bengel),  as  is  afterwards  emphasized  in  ver.  51,  and  the 
intention  is  not  merely  to  define  the  time.  Least  of  all 
does  this  statement  proceed  from  the  singular  conception 
that  the  office  of  the  high  priest  changed  every  year  (thus, 
after  Baur,  Strauss,  and  Scholten ;  against  it,  see  Keim1). 
Not  merely  '  a  Palestinian  apostle  must  have  known  better 
than  that,'2  but  as  well  every  Gentile  Christian  who  had 
but  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  circumstances. 
The  reference  to  the  change,  or  at  least  the  uncertainty  of 
the  high-priestly  office  at  that  time,  by  which  Hengstenberg 
explains  the  expression,  does  not  fit  at  all  for  Caiaphas, 

1  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,  Zurich  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

2  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  far  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet,  Leipzig  1864, 
p.  78. 
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who   was  in   office  from  about  a.d.    18   to  a.d.   36   (see 
Schiirer1). 

He  places  himself  in  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  by 
the  opening  vfieicr  ('  ye ').  Single  voices  may  have  indeed 
urged  their  opinion  in  a  warning  way,  Luke  xxiii.  51,  but 
they  were  certainly  altogether  isolated,  and  gave  no  decided 
testimony  for  Jesus.  As  a  whole,  they  wished  to  put  an  end 
to  Jesus'  activity,  but  they  did  not  trust  themselves  to  speak 
out  the  decisive  word.  Caiaphas  in  a  sharp  and  bitter  way 
reproaches  them  for  this  lack  of  courage  and  understanding, 
as  he  interprets  it.  'Tfiela,  'you  people,'  contemptuous, 
in  the  tone  of  pride  which  pervades  this  whole  discourse.  It 
is  not  passionate  (Meyer),  but  cold  intellectual  pride;2  and 
it  is  not  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  general  roughness  of 
the  Sadducees  (thus  Hengstenberg,  appealing  to  Josephus,3 
and  also  Godet),  but  as  individual.  Ye  know  nothing,  under- 
stand nothing,  namely,  in  such  questions  of  policy. 

Verse  50. 

And  ye  consider  not,  do  not  weigh  the  fact  (Xoyi^eaOe, 
SAB,  not  hiakoyi^eaOe,  see  2  Cor.  x.  11),  that  policy  and 
your  advantage  demand  the  sacrificing  of  one  to  save  the 
whole.  He  says  :  avfKpepei  rjpuv,  or  v/uv  ('  it  is  expedient  for 
us,'  or  '  for  you ;'  the  manuscripts  are  very  uncertain  as  to 
the  reading) ;  therefore  he  has  in  view  only  their  interest, 
the  interest  of  the  rulers  (see  Lampe4).  He  turns  this : 
fir]  okov  to  Wvoa  aTrokwTai  ('  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not '),  in  such  a  way  as  if  at  heart  the  question  was 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  evangelist  writes  avfic^epec 
iva,  according  to  the  later  usage  of  a/a,  instead  of  the  infini- 
tive in  objective  clauses,  in  which  the  original  reference 
of  aim  is  but  dimly  visible,  if  it  has  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared, in  so  far  as  such  clauses  always  contain  some- 

1  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neidestamentlichen  Zeitgescldchte,  Leipzig  1874, 
p.  419. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

3  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  II.  viii.  14  ;  Opera,  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig 
1856,  vol.  v.  p.  153. 

4  Lampe,  Commentarius  .  .  .  evangelii  secundum  Joannem,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
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thing  desirable  and  the  like  (compare  Winer,1  against  Meyer). 
Elcr  ('one')  and  Xaocr  ('people')  stand  in  contrast  with 
each  other.  Hence  at  first  Xaoa  is  chosen  (the  nation 
from  the  side  of  multitude,  from  AAfl,  '  comprehendo,  com- 
plector,'  '  to  comprehend,  to  embrace ;'  see  Grimm2),  and 
then  after  that  edvoo-  (the  people  from  the  side  of  its  unity, 
in  character  and  customs).  It  is  to  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  many  that  the  one  is  to  be  sacrificed.  This  and 
not  substitution  is  what  lies  in  vnep  ('  for '),  as  is  always 
the  case.  But  as  to  substance  the  relation  is  indeed  of 
such  a  character,  since  the  entire  nation  would  have  had  to 
experience  that  which  now  merely  the  single  one  needs  to 
experience  :  iva  fir)  okov  to  eOvocr  airokrjTat  ('  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not').  Bengel  recalls  2  Cor.  v.  15 
(English  version,  14)  :  elu  virep  izavTwv  arridavev  apa  ol 
iravrea  atredavov  ('  one  died  for  all :  then  were  all  dead'). 

Verse  51. 

This  speech  of  Caiaphas',  which  at  the  same  time  is  a 
fully  characteristic  expression  for  the  meaning  of  the  most 
fundamental  Christian  event,  is  for  this  reason  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  for  the  evangelist,  and  thus  it  has  become 
certain  to  him  that  Caiaphas  did  not  clothe  his  thought  in 
this  prophetic  expression  without  divine  ordering.  '  Caiphas 
cogitat  de  utilitate  politica,  sed  spiritus  prophetiee  ita  eum 
gubernat,  ut  verbis  utatur  ad  utilitatem  spiritualem  expri- 
mendam  idoneis.  Caiphas  et  Pilatus  Jesum  condemnarunt  : 
uterque  tamen  testimonium  a  suo  ipsorum  sensu  alienum 
perhibuerunt.  Caiphas  hoc  loco  de  sacerdotali  morte  Christi, 
Pilatus  de  regno,  in  titulo  crucis '  ('  Caiaphas  has  political 
advantage  in  mind,  but  the  spirit  of  prophecy  so  governs 
him  that  he  uses  words  fit  for  expressing  spiritual  advan- 
tage. Caiaphas  and  Pilate  condemned  Jesus :  yet  each 
of  them  gave  a  testimony  foreign  to  Ins  own  meaning : 
Caiaphas,  in  this  place,  concerning  the  priestly  death  of 

1  Winer,  Gramraatih  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  §  44.  8,  7th 
ed.,  Leipzig  1867,  p.  314. 

2  Grimm's  edition  of  Wilhii  Clavis  N.  T.  philologica,  Leipzig  1862-1868, 

Sub  VOCe  Xaiff. 
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Christ ;  Pilate,  in  the  title  on  the  cross,  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Christ'),  Bengel.  The  high  priest  was  to  speak 
just  such  a  prophetic  word.  Most  commentators  (for  ex- 
ample, Lucke,  Olshausen,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Maier,  Godet)  take  the  words  of  the  evangelist 
(dp'%iep€v<r  wv  rov  iviavrov  eicelvov,  '  being  high  priest  that 
year')  as  if  he  ascribed  to  the  high  priest  as  such  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  questioning  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  Ex.  xxviii.  30;  Num.  xxvii.  21. 
But  this  had  disappeared,1  and  the  modern  high-priesthood 
had  lost  its  old  splendour. 

If,  as  is  unquestionable,  the  word  of  Pilate  is  full  of 
meaning  for  the  evangelist,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy 
being  here  bound  to  the  office  as  such,  but  God  having 
merely  guided  the  words  of  just  this  official  so  significantly, 
the  same  thing  must  hold  good  of  the  then  officiating  high 
priest.  Thence  also,  following  Lampe's  example,  Bruckner 
and  Stier  have  justly  protested  against  the  above  notion.2 
Nothing  seems  to  justify  that  former  view,  and  least  of 
all  the  passage  cited  from  Philo,3  which  'idealizes  the 
relation'  (Meyer).  What  would  then  be  intended  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  :  tov  evtavTov  itcelvov  ('  of  that  year ')  ? 
For  this  is  not  mechanical  either  here  or  at  xviii.  13,  where 
it  is  repeated,  but  is  emphasized.  Therefore  he  was  to  speak 
these  prophetic  words,  not  because  he  was  high  priest,  but 
because  he  was  high  priest  '  of  that  year.'  Stier4  rightly 
names  it  'a  deep  irony  of  the  most  special  providence 
for  the  centre  of  the  world's  history,  that  the  perishing 
high-priesthood,  against  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the 
bearer  of  the  office,  speaks  at  the  very  end  concerning  the 
true  atoning  offering.'  The  high  priest  was  to  do  what 
belonged  to  his  office,  to  present  the  sacrifice  for  the  people. 

He  must  designate  Jesus  as  such  an  atoning  sacrifice,  for 
Jesus  was  to  die  as  such.     "Oti  before  rj^eXKev  ('  should ') 

1  Josephus,  Antiquitates,  III.  viii.  9  ;  Opera,  ed.  Richter,  Leipzig  1826, 
vol.  i.  p.  155  [164-166];  ed.  Bekker,  Leipzig  1855,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  75  f. 

3  Philo,  De  Creatione  Prmcipum,  §  8,  Leipzig  1828,  p.  161  f.  [Mangey, 
vol.  ii.  p.  367]. 

*  Stier,  Eeden  Jesu,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1873,  vol.  v.  p.  52. 
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does  not  mean  'that'  (De  Wette),  or  'in  reference  to  the 
fact  that'  (Meyer).  In  that  case,  ver.  52  would  not  connect 
well,  since  it  contains  more  than  Caiaphas  had  expressed. 
Besides,  God's  decree  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  better  named 
the  reason  than  the  contents  of  the  high  priest's  unconscious 
anticipatory  announcement.  '  For  Jesus,  indeed,  was  to  be 
the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  people,  but  an  atoning  sacrifice 
the  value  of  which  is  universal:'  thus  the  evangelist  leads 
us  to  the  comprehensive  statement  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  Jesus'  death,  in  ver.  52.  In  this  also  the  other 
point  of  view  is  sufficiently  designated,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  evangelist  reports  this  decree,  namely,  to  show 
that  this  action  of  the  Jews  must  serve  the  saving  will  of 
God.  This  will,  however,  was  an  all-comprehensive  one. 
Its  realization  began  with  Jesus'  death. 

Verse  52. 

Jesus  was  not  to  die  merely  for  Israel, — virep  rov  eOvovc-, 
with  reference  to  ver.  50,  fx-q  6\ov  to  edvocr,  the  people  of 
Israel  in  its  characteristic  national  peculiarities  as  contrasted 
with  the  Gentiles, — but  iva  koli  ra  re/cva  tov  6eov  rd  Bte~ 
cKopiTLa\iJcva  avvaydyr)  da  ev  ('  that  he  should  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
abroad ').  Whereas  the  people  of  God  in  Israel  form  a 
closed  unity,  the  children  of  God  are  scattered  in  the  Gentile 
world.  Compare  1  Pet.  i.  1,  ht,aairopd  :  in  the  world,  which 
is  foreign  to  their  nature,  they  are  scattered  about  as  single 
persons.  When  they  are  called  the  children  of  God,  the 
question  arises,  whether  they  are  so  named  according  to 
that  which  they  were,  or  according  to  that  which  they 
became,  upon  the  ground  of  which  the  evangelist  views 
them  in  his  mind.  Hilgenfeld  *  follows  the  former  concep- 
tion in  the  sense  of  his  Gnostic  dualism,  as  if  there  were 
a  natural  divine  sonship  (so  also  Scholten ; 2  but  compare 

1  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Bricfe  Johannis,  nach  ikrem  Lehr- 
begriff,  Halle  1849,  p.  153;  Die  Evangelien,  Leipzig  1854,  p.  297;  Historisch- 
hritische  Einleilung  in  dasNeue  Testament,  Leipzig  1875,  p.  691  f. 

2  Scholten,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes,  Berlin  1867,  third  chapter,  pp. 

77-181. 
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against  him,  Beyschlag1).  The  same  conception  is  followed 
by  Eeuss 2  with  the  rejection  of  a  more  particular  explana- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  confirmation  of  it  by  election. 
Tholuck,  Weiss,3  Godet,  and  I  earlier,  took  that  conception 
on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  general  moral  .state  of  prepara- 
tion or  of  receptibility.  But  the  foregoing  stage  is  not  the 
relation  of  sonship  (compare  Meyer).  Nothing  can  be  said 
of  a  being  children  of  God,  even  in  a  preliminary  manner, 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  salvation,  according  to  the  Biblical 
and  as  well  the  Johannean  view;  compare  my  book  on 
free-will : 4  '  the  point  of  view  is  taken  from  the  result,  and 
from  that  looks  out  backwards.'  Hence  it  is  indeed  said, 
'  respectu  prascognitionis  divinse '  ('  in  view  of  divine  fore- 
knowledge'), Bengel;  compare  also  upon  x.  16,  concerning 
the  f  sheep  not  of  this  fold.' 5  The  evangelist  looks  forth 
from  Israel  over  the  whole  world,  and  sees  here  the  effect 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  all-comprehensive  importance. 
Thus  writes  one  who  experienced  the  way  in  which  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  brought  to  the  nations  from 
Jerusalem,  not  merely  delivering  them,  but  even  thereby  at 
the  same  time  gathering  them  together,  and  who,  after  that 
the  church  from  the  Gentiles  had  placed  itself  at  the  side 
of  the  church  from  Israel,  then  saw  both  unite  into  the  one 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world ;  compare  Eph.  ii.  1 1  ff. 
The  fundamental  thought  of  John  is  the  koivwvlcl  (c  com- 
munion ') ;  compare  chap.  xvii.  and  1  John  i.  3.  They  were 
to  be  brought  together,  for  they  are  scattered ;  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  believers  in  Israel,  who  from  the  very  outset 
were  bound  by  the  common  history  of  salvation  which  com- 
pleted itself  on  the  ground  of  Israel.  '  Prseteritum  denotat 
non  eos  qui  sunt  in  dispersione,  sed  eos  qui  in  dispersionem 
venerunt '  ('  the  past  denotes  not  those  who  are  in  the 
dispersion,  but  those  who  have  come  into  the  dispersion,' 
Gen.  x.  32,  xi.  8),  observes  Bengel. 

1  Beyschlag,  Studien  und  Kriliken,  1875,  p.  248  ff. 

2  Reuss,  Beitrage  zu  den  theologischen  Wissenschoften  von  den  Milgliedern 
der  theologischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Strassburg,  Erstes  Heft,  Jena  1847,  p.  35. 

3  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbegriff,  Berlin  1862,  p.  124. 

4  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vomfreien  Willen,  Leipzig  1863,  p.  421. 

5  See  above,  p.  362  f. 
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History  started  from  a  unity ;  the  '  one '  humanity  of 
God  is  its  aim ;  the  scattering  abroad  is  the  thing  which 
has  come  in  between.  That  which  now  binds  the  re/cva 
deov  ('  children  of  God ')  together,  is  that  new  spirit  of  love 
which,  as  a  previously  unknown  power,  has  gone  forth  into 
the  world  from  Jesus'  cross.  This  new  spirit,  however,  is 
only  the  subjective  existence  of  the  irvev^ia  ayiov  ('  Holy 
Spirit'),  which,  having  become  free  by  Jesus'  death  and 
glorification,  forms  the  unity  of  the  humanity  of  God.  For 
it  is  ev  crwfxa  ('  one  body ')  because  it  has  ev  irvevfia  ('  one 
spirit '),  Eph.  iv.  4  ;  for  ev  evl  TrvevfxaTt  rj/xelcr  iravrea  ela 
ev  o-wjxa  e^aiTTLa-Orjixev  ('  for  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body '),  1  Cor.  xii.  1 3,  whence  the  apostle  in  the 
blessing  names  the  itoivwvta  rod  ayiov  irvevixaroo-  ('  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit'),  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  This  is  the 
middle  member  which  De  Wette  inquires  for,  and  in  the 
statement  of  which  Paul  agrees  with  John.  The  annulling 
of  the  law,  which  De  Wette  names  for  Paul,  is  based  on  this. 

Verse  53. 

Caiaphas'  speech  had  decided.  Ovv  ('  then ')  shows  that 
it  was  approved.  They  no  longer  discuss  the  'whether/ 
but  their  deliberations  had  the  design  already  as  their  pre- 
supposition, and  served  only  this  aim :  efiovkevo-avjo  iva 
('  they  took  counsel  that '),  N  B.  Hence  the  point  now  was 
the  ways  and  means.  The  evangelist  has  thus  exhibited 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  at  base  had  long  been 
ready,  as  the  other  effect  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  has  also  shown  how  the  same,  the  decision, 
must  serve  the  execution  of  God's  saving  will.  By  this 
means  this  third  section  of  the  chapter  before  us  adds  a 
third  point  to  the  preceding  ones.  The  thought  of  death 
ruled  the  first  section ;  that  of  life  in  and  out  from  death, 
the  second ;  in  the  third,  the  chief  thought  is,  as  we  see, 
that  of  salvation,  which  is  given  to  the  world  with  the  death 
here  determined  upon. 

Verses  54-57. 
These  verses  follow  as  a  conclusion  for  the  whole  account. 

LUIH.  II.  2  F  JOHN. 
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Verse  54. 

When  this  verse  relates  that  Jesus  had  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  Jews  because  of  such  a  determination  on 
their  part,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  an  anticipatory 
representation  of  the  judgment  which  they  have  drawn 
upon  themselves;  compare  vii.  34.  First  of  all,  it  says: 
ov/ceri  irapprja-ia,  Trepierrdrei  ev  toict  ^lovhaloia,  aXka  aTrijkOev 
k.t.X.  ('  he  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews,  but 
went  thence,  etc.').  The  meaning  of  Trapp-qa-ia  Trepieirarei 
appears  from  vii.  4 :  it  is  the  public  self-testification  in 
word  and  miracle.  Because  of  their  decree  {ovv, '  then,'  ver. 
54),  Jesus  withdrew  this  testimony  from  them.  For  he 
knew  about  it  very  well,  even  if  it  was  not  imparted  to 
him  by  them  (Lampe1).  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  shows  by 
this  that  they  will  not  carry  out  their  will  without  his  will, 
and  that  they  will  do  it,  not  when  they,  but  when  he  shall 
will  it.  When  his  time  is  come,  he  will  come  to  them. 
This  all  serves  as  a  testimony  against  them. 

'AirrfkOev  e/celdev  (c  wTent  thence '),  namely,  from  Bethany, 
that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  ver.  18  :  ela 
ir\v  x®Pav  C  unto  the  country  ')  designates,  therefore,  the 
open  country  in  distinction  from  the  capital ;  compare  ver. 
55.  He  went  towards  the  Jordan  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert  of  Judea,  elcr 
'Ecfrpalfi  (without  diacritical  points,  X :  'Ecfrpep,)  XeyopLevrjv 
rrokiv  ('  unto  a  city  called  Ephraim  ').  The  situation  of  this 
city  is  doubtful.  According  to  Eusebius  it  lay  eight,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  twenty  miles  (thus  also  Eitter 2),  north-east 
from  Jerusalem ;  according  to  Josephus,3  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  occurs  an 
Ephron  (P"1^,  for  which  the  K'ri  gives  the  dual  form  IH?5f). 
Eaumer  identifies  this  both  with  the  Ophra  of  Benjamin, 
the  situation  of  which  is  conjectured  to  be  at  or  in  Tajibeh, 

1  Lampe,   Commentarius  .  .  .  evangelii  secundum  Joanncm,  Amsterdam 
1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  815. 

2  Eitter,  Erdkunde,  Berlin  1852,  vol.  xvi.  p.  531  ff. 

3  Josephus,  De  Bella  Judaico,  IV.  ix.  9  ;  Opera,  Leipzig  1827,  vol.  vi. 
p.  405. 
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eastward  (north-east)  of  Bethel,  and  with  our  Ephraim  : 
compare  Keil  on  2  Chron.  xiii.  19.1  Thus  also  De  Bruyn, 
on  his  great  map  of  Palestine,  1874,  identifies  Ephraim  and 
Ophra  at  Bethel ;  and  Kiepert,  on  his  new  hand  map  of 
Palestine,  places  Ophra  or  Tajibeh  at  the  same  point.  Ebrard2 
declares  himself  opposed  to  this  situation,  and  demands  a 
more  easterly  position  from  Jerusalem,  because  Jesus  after- 
wards travelled  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho.  But  he 
might  very  well  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to 
pass  through  Jericho,  in  order  to  meet  with  the  bands  of 
pilgrims  at  that  place. 

How  far  he  was  active  here,  is  not  to  be  perceived.  The 
contrast  leads  rather  to  the  assumption  that  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  his  disciples,  until  the  approach  of  the 
passover  again  occasioned  his  public  appearance. 

Verse  55. 

TJic  Jews  Passover  (compare  ii.  13,  vi.  4)  led  many  i/c 
rrja  x(*)Pacr  C  ou^  0I>  the  country '), — that  is,  again,  the  open 
country,  in  contrast  with  the  capital  (Lucke,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Godet),  and  not  specially  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
Jesus  had  dwelt  (Bengel,  Olshausen) ;  for  it  is  a  resumption 
of  x®Pa>  ver-  54, — even  before  the  feast,  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  subject  themselves  to  Levitical  purifications  on 
behalf  of  the  passover  ;  compare  Ex.  xix.  1 0  ;  Num.  ix.  10; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  17  f. 

Verse  56. 

They  were  accustomed  to  see  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
chief  feast,  and  hence  this  verse  follows  with  ovv  ('  then '). 
Besides,  they  felt  that  the  question  for  him  must  now  be 
settled.  They  had  thought  they  would  find  him  already  in 
Jerusalem  :  ityrovv  k.t.X  ('  they  sought,  etc.').  The  seekers 
are  presented  to  us  standing  in  the  temple,  which  reminded 
them  of  Jesus'  previous  self  -  testifications,  and  speaking 
with  each  other:    this  situation  is  intended  to  depict  the 

1  Keil,  Ueber  die  nachexilischen  Geschichtsbiicher,  Leipzig  1870,  p.  264. 
-  Ebrard,    Wissenscka/tlicke  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  3d  ed., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  1863,  p.  561. 
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tension  in  which  they  were.  Although  Israel  had  thrust 
its  Messiah  from  it,  yet  Israel  was  not  free  to  ignore  him. 
They  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  expectation  and  the 
unrest  which  he  excited  in  them.  Their  question  is  best 
taken  as  a  double  question  (De  Wette,  Meyer,  Godet,  against 
Lucke).  Wliat  do  ye  think  ?  That  he  will  not  come  ?  For 
in  the  other  explanation  his  not  coming  would  be  assumed 
as  already  certain  (Meyer).  They  do  not  say  this  either 
because  they  presuppose  fear  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  or  because 
they  know  of  the  plans  of  their  rulers  (Baumgarten-Crusius). 

Verse  57. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  former  suggestion,  and  Si 
('  now ')  (without  icai,  X  A  B  L,  against  D  E  G  and  Godet) 
contradicts  the  latter  suggestion.  Because  Jesus  now  has 
made  his  attempt  so  often,  and  always  in  vain,  they  wonder 
whether  he  will  not  give  it  up.  We  see  in  this  the  correct 
feeling  as  to  the  situation,  namely,  that  Jesus'  public  activity 
approaches  its  end.  Only  they  understand  it  falsely.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  in  this  restless  expectation  the  sting 
betrayed  itself,  which  Jesus'  self-testification  had  left  behind 
in  them,  these  words  find  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  command 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  ver.  57  ("against  Meyer,  who  takes  hL  as 
explanatory,  as  if  yap,  '  for,'  stood  there). 

The  closing  words  of  this  chapter  introduce  the  further 
history.  The  gospel  proceeds  to  the  account  of  the  arrest. 
Only,  between  the  announcement  here  and  the  execution, 
come  in  those  parts  which  the  character  of  the  gospel 
requires  it  to  make  especially  prominent.  First  of  all, 
however,  the  history  led  to  this  point  required  a  conclusion, 
which  at  the  same  time  should  form  the  transition  to  what 
follows.     The  next  section  serves  this  purpose. 
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Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  12.s., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

By  ALFRED   CAYE,  B.A. 


BOOK  I.— PREPARATORY. 
Part     I.  The  Patriarchal  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
Part    II.  The  Mosaic  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
Part  HI.  The  Post-Mosaic  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 

BOOK  II.— PLEROMATIC. 


•  We  Lave  nothing  but  praise  for  its  clearness,  its  method,  its  thoroughness,  and  its 
tolerance.  We  most  warinlj-  commend  Mr.  Cave's  book  to  the  study  of  the  clergy,  who 
will  find  it  full  of  suggestiveness  and  instruction.' — English  Churchman. 

'  A  thoroughly  able  and  erudite  book,  from  almost  every  page  of  which  something 
may  lie  learned.  The  author's  method  is  exact  and  logical,  the  style  perspicuous 
and  forcible — sometimes,  indeed,  almost  epigrammatic ;  and  as  a  careful  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  on  an  important  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  even  to  those  whom  it  does  not  convince.' — Watchman. 

'  "We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  new  work  on  the  deeply-important 
subject  of  sacrifice.  ...  If  we  can  induce  our  readers  not  only  to  glance  through 
the  book,  but  to  read  every  line  with  thoughtful  care,  as  we  have  done,  we  shall  have 
earned  their  gratitude.' — Church  Bells. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  modern  theological  work  in  English  which 
reveals  more  abundant  and  patient  scholarship,  a  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
view  of  a  great  question.  The  subject  is  large  and  the  literature  enormous,  the  lines  of 
investigation  are  numerous  and  intricate ;  but  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  has 
displayed  a  fine  mastery  of  voluminous  material,  and,  after  examining  the  scriptural 
phraseology  in  its  historical  development,  positive  declarations,  and  immediate  infer- 
ences therefrom,  he  draws  out  his  conclusions  with  great  care,  and  contrasts  them  with 
views  of  a  more  speculative  kind  which  have  been  advanced  by  distinguished  scholars 
in  Germany  and  England.  The  argument  of  the  volume  is  sustained  by  logical  com- 
pactness, lucidity  of  style,  and  considerable  learning ;  it  is  a  guide  to  the  opinions  of 
the  principal  writers  on  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  fine  spiritual 
tone.' — Evangelical  Review. 

'  Mr.  Cave  has  given  lis  in  this  large  volume  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  sacrifice.  .  .  .  And  religious  constructors  will  find  in  this  work  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  information,  and  ample  materials  for  expositions  and  defences.  We 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  predicting  for  the  book  a  cordial  welcome.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  It  is  of  supreme  and  imperative  importance  that  the  inspired  writings  should  be  con- 
sulted \ipon  a  doctrine  which  so  tests  and  determines  our  creed.  To  the  "  Volume  of 
the  Bock "  Mr.  Cave  appeals,  resolved  that,  for  the  hour,  its  testimony  respecting 
"  sacrifice  "  shall  alone  be  heard.  Incidentally  he  betrays  wide  and  patient  reading  on 
this  theme ;  but  all  his  reading  is  subordinated  to  his  specific  purpose  of  letting  the 
Bible  speak  in  clear  and  unmingled  tones,  and  with  great  felicity  and  critical  ability 
he  enforces  upon  the  attention  everything  the  Scriptures  have  suggested  and  declared  on 
this  crucial  doctrine  of  controversy  and  faith.  An  appendix  of  scholarly  notes,  and  an 
index  on  Scripture  passages  referred  to,  and  of  subjects,  etc.  treated  in  this  volume, 
complete  a  book  on  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  which  is  almost  without  a  rival  for  com- 
prehensiveness and  interest.'—  The  Study  and  the  Pulpit. 


T.  and  T.  ClarJSs  Publications. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  dewy  hvo,  los.  Gd., 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve ; 

OR, 

EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDER 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP, 

LY 

A.    B.    BRUCE,    D.D., 

l'KOFESSOK  OF  DIVINITY,   FItEE   CHURCH   COLLEGE,  CLASGOW. 


'Here  wc  have  a  really  great  book  on  an  important,  large,  and  attractive  subject — a 
book  full  of  loving',  wholesome,  profound  thoughts  about  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  and  now  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  called  for,  the  author  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
alterations  which  are  likely  to  render  it  still  more  acceptable.  Substantially,  however, 
the  book  remains  the  same,  and  the  hearty  commendation  with  which  we  noted  its  first 
issue  applies  to  it  at  least  as  much  now.' — Rock. 

'  The  value,  the  beaut3r  of  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  unique  contribution  to,  because  a 
loving  and  cultured  study  of,  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  relation  of  the  Master  of  the 
Twelve.' — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

'The  volume  is  of  permanent  value,  and  wo  trust  that  its  author  may  favour  us  witli 
others  of  like  character.' — Freeman. 

'  It  is  of  no  mean  order  as  a  profoundly  devout  piece  of  practical  divinity.' — Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine. 

'It  was  by  the  first  edition  of  this  invaluable  book  that  Dr.  Bruce  became  known  to 
English  students  as  a  theological  writer.  A  more  scholarly,  more  helpful  book  has  not 
been  published  for  many  years  past.' — Baptist  Magazine. 


BY    THE     SAME     AUTHOR. 
In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  lis., 


THE    HUMILIATION    OF    CHRIST 

IN  ITS    PHYSICAL,    ETHICAL,    AjYD 
OFFICIAL    ASPECTS. 


(Sixth     Series    of    Cunningham     Lectures.) 

'  These  lectures  are  able  and  deep-reaching  to  a  degree  not  often  found  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  day ;  withal,  they  are  fresh  and  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  learning  and  the 
deep  and  sweet  spirituality  of  this  discussion  will  commend  it  to  many  faithful  students 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' — Congregalionalist. 

'We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  work  so  fresh  and  suggestive  as  this  of 
Professor  Bruce.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  English  Universities  for 
a  treatise  so  calm,  logical,  and  scholarly.' — English  Independent. 

'  The  title  of  the  book  gives  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  value  and  wealth  of  its  con- 
tents. .  .  .  Dr.  Bruce's  work  is  really  one  of  exceptional  value;  and  no  one  can  read  it 
without  perceptible  gain  in  theological  knowledge.' — English  Churchman. 

'The  writer  gives  evidence  of  extensive  and  accurate  theological  learning  in  the  topics 
of  which  he  treats,  and  he  shows  that  he  has  theological  grasp  as  well  as  learning.' — 
Church  Bells. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  bs., 

THE    LEYITICAL    PRIESTS. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

By    SAMUEL     IVES     CIIRTISS,     Jit., 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  LEIPZIG. 


Chapter  I.  Introduction. 

,.  II.  The  Ordination  and  Duties  of  Levi. 

,,        III.  The  Inheritance  of  Levi. 

IV.  The  Blessing  of  Levi. 
„  V.  The  Modern  Critic's  Bridge. 

.,         VI.  Joshua — 2  Kings. 
.,       VII.  The  Credibility  of  the  Chronicler. 
..     VIII.  The  Prophets  and  the  Priests. 
„         IX.  The  Authorship  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Appendix     I.  The  Sources  of  the  Clironicler. 

.,  II.  The  Meaning  of  the  word  Thorah  in  Hos.  iv.  C. 

.,         III.  The  Authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi. 

,.        IV.  The  text  of  Q^n  Derail. 

Extract  from  Preface  by  Dr.  Delitzsch. 

THE  Author  of  the  following  work  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  chief  representatives  of  this  theory,  and  seeks  by  means  of  sober 
arguments  to  show  (1)  that  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the 
historical  books,  presupposes  a  distinction  in  rank  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites. 
which  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  existed  throughout  all  the  periods  of  Israelitish 
history ;  (2)  that  the  post-exilic  books  are  in  no  way  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  the 
priestly  hierarchy  is  a  product  of  the  time  of  Ezra ;  (3)  that  Deuteronomy,  where  it 
treats  of  religious  privileges,  does  indeed  assign  them  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  yet  so 
that  these  privileges — without  contradicting  the  older  legislation,  which  Deuteronomy 
recapitulates  in  an  abridged  form,  and  accommodates  to  changed  circumstances — may  be 
relatively  distributed  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  He  shows  — and  this 
deserves  special  attention — that  the  post-exilic  Chronicles  contain  passages  which  in  a 
Deuteronomic  manner  entirely  obliterate  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites, 
while  other  passages  emphasize  it. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

FAITH    IN    GOD: 

SERMONS 

BY 

The   Late   Rev.   JAMES   HAMILTON,    M.A, 

EDITED  BY 

REV.    WILLIAM    SCRYMGEOUR. 


T.  and  T.  Claries  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  crown  Sco,  price  o$., 
THE 

SYMBOLIC   PARABLES 

OF 

THE  CHURCH,  THE  WORLD.  AND  THE  ANTICHRIST, 

Beirut.  tJjc  Separate  yrfbictfons  of  tTjc  Jtpacalrjpsr, 

VIEWED  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  GEXERAL  TRUTHS  OF  SCHirTURE. 

By  Mhs.  STEVEXSOX. 


'  An  excellent  treatise,  containing  much  clear  thought,  and  written  as  intelligibly  as  tlie 
subject  would  permit.  To  students  of  prophecy  the  book  ought  to  be  an  attractive  one ; 
and  to  every  one  who  desires  to  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  Bible,  it  will  give 
much  valuable  assistance.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

•  This  is  a  sober,  well-written,  and  instructive  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly suggestive,  and  the  theory  the  author  expounds  holds  well  together.  The  key 
seems  to  fit  every  ward  of  the  lock.  This  volume  is  worth}-  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  prophecy.' — Daily  Review. 

'  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  treatise  on  the  Book  of  Eevelation  like  this, 
marked  by  good  sense  and  reverence.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  throws  more  light  on  a  difficult 
subject  than  many  laboured  tomes.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

•  It  deserves  careful  study  from  all  to  whom  the  Book  of  Bevelation  has  been  regarded 
as  a  mystic  utterance  not  meant  for  them,  for  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  com- 
prehensible by  the  most  simple  and  unlearned.' — John  Bull. 

•  Preachers  will  here  find  a  mine  of  valuable  hints  on  the  spiritual  bearing  of  the 
symbols  which  John's  Apocalypse  contains.' — JJiclinsons  Quarterly. 


Just  puhlislied,  in  crown  8t'0,  price  4s., 

OUTLINES   OF  BIBLICAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Bi    J.    T.    BECK,     D.D., 

PROF.   OP.D.   THEOL.,   TUBEXGEX. 

£rartslatcti  from  tl)£  Zfyxti  (Jrnlarrtcti  anto  Corrcctrti  German  (Ctu'tfcn,  i$77. 


'  In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Beck  has  given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
tliis  science.' — Homiletic  Quarterly. 

'  This  handbook  of  Dr.  Beck's  is  an  admirable  summary,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful 
in  rich  and  valuable  thought  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  it.' — Christian 
Age. 

'  The  smallness  of  the  work  should  not  lead  to-its  being  undervalued ;  it  well  deservi  s 
a  place  side  by  side  with  Delitzsch  and  Heard.  .  .  .  We  do  warmly  recommend  tins 
volume  as  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature  of 
recent  date.' — Wesley  an  Methodist  Magazine. 

'  We  quite  endorse  Bishop  Ellicott's  statement  that,  for  many  readers,  Beck's  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  handy  manual  on  the  subject.' — Church  Bells. 


Dr.     LUTHARDT'S    WORKS. 

In  three  handsome  croicn  Svo  volumes,  price  6s.  each. 
'  We  do  not  know  any  volumes  so  suitable  in  these  times  for  young  men 
entering  on  life,  or,  let  us  say,  even  for  the  library  of  a  pastor  called  to  deal 
v/ith  such,  than  the  three  volumes  of  this  series.  We  commend  the  ■whole  of 
them  with  the  utmost  cordial  satisfaction.  They  are  altogether  quite  a 
specialty  in  our  literature.'—  Weekly  Review. 

APOLOGETIC    LECTURES 

OX   THE 

FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Fourth  Edition. 

By  C.  E.  LUTHARDT,  D.D.,  Leipzig. 

'  From  Dr.  Luthardt's  exposition  even  the  most  learned  theologians  may  derive  in- 
valuable criticism,  and  tie  most  acute  disputants  supply  themselves  with  more  trenchant 
and  polished  weapons  than  they  have  as  yet  been  possessed  of.' — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 


APOLOGETIC   LECTURES 

ON  THE 

SAVING    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Third  Edition. 
'Dr.  Luthardt  is  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  very  simple  teacher,  and  expresses  himself 
on  the  gravest  matters  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  clearness,  and  force' — Literary  World. 

apologetTcTlectures 

ON  TUB 

MORAL    TRUTHS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Second  Edition. 
'  The  ground  covered  by  this  work  is,  of  course,  of  considerable  extent,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  of  specifically  moral  interest  now  under  debate  in  which  the  reader 
will  not  find  some  suggestive  saying.   The  volume  contains,  like  its  predecessors,  a  truly 
wealthy  apparatus  of  notes  and  illustrations.' — English  Churchman. 


Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  9s., 

ST.  JOHN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

By  Professor  C.  E.  LUTHARDT, 

Author  of  '  Fundamental  Truths  of  Christianity,'  etc. 
Translated  and  the  Literature  enlarged  by  0.  R.  Gregory,  Leipzig. 

1 A  work  of  thoroughness  and  value.  The  translator  has  added  a  lengthy  Appendix, 
containing  a  very  complete  account  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  controversy  respect- 
ing this  Gospel.  The  indices  which  close  the  volume  are  well  ordered,  and  add  greatly 
to  its  value.' — Guardian. 

'  There  are  few  works  in  the  later  theological  literature  which  contain  such  a  wealth 
of  sober  theological  knowledge  and  such  an  invulnerable  phalanx  of  objective  apolo- 
getical  criticism.' — Professor  Guericke. 


Crown  8vo,  5s., 

LUTHARDT,  KAHNIS,  AND  BRUCKNER. 

The  Church  :    Its  Origin,  its  History,  and  its  Present  Position. 

'A  comprehensive  review  of  this  sort,  done  by  able  hands,  is  both  instructive  and 
suggestive.' — Record. 


T.  and  T.  Clark 's  Publications. 


Just  published,  In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

HIPPOLYTUS   AND    CALLI8TUS; 

OR, 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

THIRD  CENTURY. 

By  J.  J.  Ign.  von  DOLLIXGER, 

(Ctanslateti,  frritfj  Entrotmctfon,  Xotes,  anb  'xtpptntiicrs, 
By  ALFRED   PLUMMER,  M.A., 

MASTER   OF   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    DURHAM. 


'  That  this  learned  and  laborious  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  need  hardly  assure  our  readers.  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  this.  It  bears  in  all  its  pages  the  mark  of  that  acuteness  which, 
even  more  than  the  unwearied  industry  of  its  venerated  author,  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  whatever  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dollinger.' — John  Bull. 

'"We  are  impressed  witli  profound  respect  for  the  learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
this  work.  The  book  deserves  perusal  by  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  clears 
up  many  points  hitherto  obscure,  and  reveals  features  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  which  are  highly  instructive.' — Athenaeum. 

'Dr.  Doliinger's  masterly  volume.  .  .  .  The  translator  has  not  only  given  us  an 
excellent  version,  in  good  and  idiomatic  English,  but  he  has  added  notes,  which  are 
terse,  brief,  and  thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  has  discussed  in  some  excellent  appendices, 
criticisms  on  writers  who,  haviug  for  the  most  part  written  since  Dollinger,  are  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  original  work.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Just  published,  in  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  12s.  each, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
jfroro  tlje  Original  Documents* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

C.  J.  HEFELE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bottenburg. 


VOL.  I.  (Second  Edition),  TO  A.D.  325. 
By     Rev.     PREBENDARY     CLARK. 

VOL.  II,  A.D.  326  TO  429. 

By     H.     N.     OXENHAM,    M.A. 


'  The  second  volume  strikes  us  as  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  in  importance  to  the  first. 
The  translation  reads  as  if  it  were  an  original  work.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

1  Of  the  thoroughness  of  Bishop  Hefele's  learning  and  eminent  fairness  as  a  historian 
it  is  needless  to  6peak.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  his  own  country  as  a 
scholar  and  a  profound  theologian.' — Pilot. 

'  This  careful  translation  of  Hefele's  Councils.' — Dr.  Pusey. 

'A  thorough  and  fair  compendium,  put  in  the  most  accessible  and  intelligent  form.' — 
Guardian. 

'  A  work  of  profound  erudition,  and  written  in  a  most  candid  spirit.  The  book  will  be 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject.' — Spectator. 

'  The  most  learned  historian  of  the  Councils.' — Pere  Gratry. 

'  We  cordially  commend  Hefele's  Councils  to  the  English  student.' — John  Bull. 


Iii  two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

PARTICULARLY  IN  GERMANY, 

Viewed  according  to  its  Fundamental  Movement,  and  in  connection  witli 

the  Religions,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Life. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

Dr.  J.  A.  DORNER,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin. 
With  a  Preface  to  the  Translation  by  the  Author.  • 

'  'Dr.  Dorner  is  distinguished  by  massive  breadth  of  thought,  .  .  .  by  scholarly  research, 
genial  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  culture,  and  a  well-balanced  judgment,  swayed  by  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  those  who  differ  from  him.  .  .  .  The  work  is  in  every  way  deserving 
of  careful  examination  now,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  afterwards  valued  as  one  deserving  the 
highest  confidence  as  a  book  of  reference,  on  account  of  its  ample  research  amongst 
materials  on  which  competent  judgment  must  rest.  .  .  .  We  regard  with  satisfaction  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work.  The  highest  interests  are  promoted  by  a  treatise  at  ouce 
scholarly  and  eminently  suggestive,  which  deals  with  theology  at  once  scientifically  and 
historically.' — Contemporary  Review. 

'  This  masterly  work  of  Dr.  Dorner,  so  successfully  rendered  into  English  by  the  pre- 
sent translators,  will  more  than  sustain  the  reputation  he  has  already  achieved  by  his 
exhaustive  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conclusive  History  of  the  Development  of  Doctrine 
respecting  the  Person  of  Christ.' — Spectator. 

In  demy  Svo,  700  pages,  price  12s., 

A   CRITICAL   AND    EXEGETICAL   COMMENTARY 

ON  THE 

BOOK  OF   PSALMS, 

WITH    A    NEW    TRANSLATION. 
By  JAMES   G.  MURPHY,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 

AUTHOR   OF  COMMENTARIES  ON   THE   BOOKS  OF   GENESIS,    EXODUS,    ETC. 

'  This  work  aims,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  at  bringing  out  the  sense  and  elucidating 
the  principle  of  each  psalm.  The  notes  are  plain  and  to  the  purpose.  It  has  plenty  of 
matter,  and  is  not  diffuse.' — Guardian, 

'  Dr.  Murphy's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Psalms  is  a  most  welcome  addition. 
.  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  for  it  a  cordial  reception  from  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate a  sound  and  scholarly  exegesis,  and  who  are  anxious  to  discover  the  full  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  inspired  word.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'A  scholarly,  careful  production.  It  gives  explanations  of  difficult  Hebrew  forms  and 
phrases,  traces  with  skill  and  insight  the  connection  in  each  psalm,  and  brings  out  the 
sense  in  a  version  that  is  clear  and  idiomatic' — Freeman. 
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Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. , 

ON  CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

TRANSLATED  AND  ADAPTED  (WITH  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHOR) 

jfront  the  (German  of 
De.  HENRY  J.  W.  THIERSCH. 

'There  is  sucli  an  evident  fairness  in  Thiersch's  way  of  looking  at  the  question — such 
an  absence  of  dogmatism,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him — that  we  have  been  attracted  to  it  in  spite  of 
our  antecedent  objection  to  the  positions  which  he  sets  out  from.' — English  Independent. 

'It  displays,  in  fact,  an  intimate  knowledge,  and,  we  think,  correct  appreciation  of 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  great  problem  of  Church  and  State.' — Church  Quarterly 
Review. 

'The  work  is  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  moderate  in  tone.' — Scotsman. 

'In  a  rather  thin  octavo  are  discussed  seventeen  subjects,  each  one  enough  for  a 
volume,  yet  the  essays  are  neither  shallow  nor  evasive;  the  writer  is  in  earnest  and  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  style  is  singularly  clear,  and  the  language  is 
concise,  quite  unlike  what  is  often  the  German  manner.  A  hundred  quotations  might 
be  made,  leaving  a  hundred  bits  equally  good.  This  book  deserves  to  reach  a  tenth 
edition.' — Record. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8co,  Third  Edition,  price  10s.  Gd., 

MODERN   DOUBT  AND    CHRIST/AN   BELIEF. 

A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest 
Seekers  after  Truth. 

By  THEODORE  CHRISTLIEB,   D.D., 

UNIVERSITY    TREACHER    AND    PROFESSOR    OF    THEOLOGY    AT    BONN. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht, 
Ph.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Easton 
Royal,  and  Rural  Dean. 

CONTENTS. 

First  Lecture. — The  Existing  Breach  between  Modern  Culture  and  Christianity. 

Second  Lecture. — Eeason  and  Revelation. 

Third  Lecture. — Modern  Non-Biblical  Conceptions  of  God. 

Fourth  Lecture. — Theology  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church. 

Fifth  Lecture. — The  Modern  Negation  of  Miracles. 

Sixth  Lecture. — Modern  Anti-Miraculous  Accounts  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Seventh  Lecture. — Modern  Denials  of  the  Resurrection. 

Eighth  Lecture. — The  Modern  Critical  Theory  of  Primitive  Christianity. 

'  We  recommend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  among  recent 
contributions  to  our  apologetic  literature.  .  .  .  We  are  heartily  thankful  both  to  the 
learned  author  and  to  his  translators.'—  Guardian. 

'  All  the  fundamental  questions  connected  with  revealed  religion  are  handled  more  or 
less  fully.  The  volume  shows  throughout  intellectual  force  and  earnestness."— 
Athenaeum. 

'We  express  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  deep  piety  which  pervades  it ;  and  whilst  we  commend  it  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers,  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  those  days  of  reproach  and  blasphemy, 
so  able  a  champion  has  come  forward  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.' — Christian  Observer. 

'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  this  as  the  clearest,  strongest,  and  soundest  volume  of 
apologetics  from  a  German  pen  we  have  read.  The  author  takes  hold  of  the  great 
central  and  critical  points  and  principles,  and  handles  them  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  wisdom.' — Watchman. 

'It  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  Christian  Evidences  as  a  modern  question  to  be  found 
in  any  language.' — Freeman. 
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A      COMMENTARY 

OX  THK 

GOSPEL     OF     ST.     JOHN. 

By    F.    GODET,    D.D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    THEOLOGY,    XEUCHATEL. 

'  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely  ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 

Just  published,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  price  21s., 

A      COMMENTARY 

ON  THE 

GOSPEL    OF     ST.     LUKE. 

By     F.     GODET, 

DOCTOR  AXD  PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY,    NEUCHATKL. 

Translated  from  the  Second  French  Edition. 

1  "We  are  indebted  to  the  Publishers  for  an  English  translation  of  the  admirable  work 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  review.  .  .  .  It  is  a  work  of  great  ability,  learning,  and 
research.' — Christian  Observer. 

'  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.' — 
Guardian. 
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'  This  series  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  biblical  scholar ;  and  as  regards  its  general 
execution,  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.' — Edinburgh  Review. 
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Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s., 

SERMONS 

FOR  THE 

CHRISTIAN     YEAR. 

ADVENT-TRINITY. 

By    Professor    ROTHE. 

Translated    by   WILLIAM    E.    CLARK,    M.A.    Oxon., 

Prebendary  of  "Wells  and  Vicar  of  Taunton. 

'  The  volume  is  rich  in  noble  thoughts  and  wholesome  lessons.' — Watchman. 

'  The  sermons  before  us  are  wonderfully  simple  in  construction  and  expression,  and  at 
the  same  time  , remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive.  ...  It  is  a  mind  of  real  keenness, 
singularly  pure  and  gentle,  and  of  lofty  spirituality,  that  expresses  itself  in  these  dis- 
courses.'—  Weekly  Review. 


Just  published,  in  two  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  each, 

THE   YEAR    OF    SALVATION. 

WORDS   OF   LIFE   FOR   EVERY   DAY. 
A  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTION. 

By    J.    J.    van    OOSTERZEE,    D.D. 

'A  work  of  great  value  and  interest.  To  the  clergy  these  readings  will  be  found  full 
of  suggestive  hints  for  sermons  and  lectm-es;  while  for  family  reading  or  for  private 
meditation  they  are  most  excellent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  never  becomes  controversial.' — Church  Bells. 

'The  very  best  religious  exposition  for  everyday  use  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our  way.' — 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

'This  charming  and  practical  book  of  household  devotion  will  be  welcomed  on  account 
of  its  rare  intrinsic  value,  as  one  of  the  most  practical  devotional  books  ever  published.' 
— /Standard. 

'  Massive  of  thought,  persuasive,  earnest,  and  eloquent.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  As  might  have  been  expected  from  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker,  every  passage  is 
valuable  either  as  an  exposition  or  a  suggestion.' — Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  Christian 
Union. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Just  jmblished,  in  croicn  8vo,  price  6s., 

MOSES: 

A    BIBLICAL     STUDY. 

'  Our  author  has  seized,  as  with  the  instinct  of  a  master,  the  great  salient  points  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Moses,  and  portrayed  the  various  elements  of  his  character  with  vivid- 
ness and  skill.  .  .  .  The  work  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  our  ablest  and  most 
valuable  expository  and  practical  discourses.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

' A  volume  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  thought,  which  well  deserves  and  will 
amply  repay  careful  perusal.     We  have  read  it  with  real  pleasure.' — Christian  Observer. 
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Just  published,  price  9s., 

SAINT    AUGUSTINE. 

A  POEM  IN  EIGHT  BOOKS. 
Br  the  late  HEXRY  WARWICK  COLE,  Q.C. 
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1  Written  in  sonorous  and  •well-sustained  verse.  The  testimony  borne  to  the  dignity 
and  the  value  of  the  two  Sacraments  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  is,  we  consider,  of  special  value,  as  coming  from  a  learned  and  cultivated 
layman,  of  considerable  repute  at  the  Bar,  in  an  age  of  prevalent  scepticism.' — Church 
Belh. 

'  This  work  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  lifelong  study.  In  eight  books  the  spiritual 
history  of  Augustine  is  carefully  and  minutely  traced  through  all  its  varied  and  thrilling 
phases.' —  Watchman. 


Recently  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE    MIRACLES    OF   OUR    LORD 

IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF 

F.  L.   STEIXMEYER,   D.D., 

Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

'  This  work  vindicates  in  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  style  the  sound  view  of  miracles 
against  the  sceptical  assaults  of  the  time.' — Princeton  Review. 

'We  commend  the  study  of  this  work  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers,  and 
especially  to  students  of  divinity  whose  position  requires  a  competent  knowledge  of 
modern  theological  controversy.' — Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  6s., 

THE    SERVANT    OF    JEHOVAH. 

&  (Eommmtarg,  (Errammatfcal  anb  Critical,  upon 
Esafalj  Iff.  13-Ifff.  12. 

WITH  DISSERTATIONS  UPON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  ISAIAH  XL.-LXVI., 
AND  UPON  THE  MEANING  OF  EBED  JEHOVAH. 

By  WILLIAM  TTRWICK,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Tutor  in  Hebrew,  New  College,  London. 

'Tins  is  a  very  able  and  seasonable  contribution  to  biblical  literature.' — Watchman. 

1  Tbe  commentary  evinces  the  great  ability,  accurate  and  extensive  scholarship,  and 
admirable  judgment  of  the  author.' — Weekly  Review. 

'We  can  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  learning  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  executed  his  task.'' — Record. 
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Just  published,  price  5*., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

!fts  (Dncjin,  Disforitul  Character,  antr  JUfution  to 
|Tcfo  (Testament  Jfttlfllmmk 

By    Dr.    EDWARD    RIEHM, 

PROFESSOlt   OF  THEOLOGY,  HALLE. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  Approbation  cf  the  Author, 
By    the    Rev.    JOHN    JEFFERSOX. 

1  Undoubtedly  original  and  suggestive,  and  deserving  careful  consideration.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

'  Its  intrinsic  excellence  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literature.' — 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  The  product  of  a  -well-balanced  mind,  which  is  able  to  weigh  conflicting  theories  and 
to  assign  them  then-  due  proportion.' — English  Independent. 

'  The  subject  is  one  confessedly  of  profound  interest,  and  lias  been  ably  treated.  .  .  . 
Even  if  his  readers  may  not  coincide  with  all  his  views,  nixich  valuable  information  will 
be  gathered  from  the  Author's  lucubrations,  which  deserve  careful  consideration.' — 
Christian  Observer. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  Is.  6d., 

SERMONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  MAN. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D., 

Author  of  'A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  etc. 

'  These  sermons  are  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose.  Characterized  by  profound 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  presenting  the  truth  in  a  chaste  and  attractive  style,  the 
sermons  carry  in  their  tone  the  accents  of  the  solemn  feeling  of  responsibility  to  which 
they  owe  then-  origin.' —  Weekly  Review. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  12s., 

INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    PAULINE    EPISTLES. 

By  BATON  J.  GLOAG,  D.D., 

Author  of  a  '  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  tbe 
Apostles.' 

'  Those  acquainted  with  the  Author's  previous  works  will  be  prepared  for  something 
valuable  in  Ids  present  work;  and  it  will  not  disappoint  expectation,  but  rather  exceed 
it.  The  most  recent  literature  of  his  subject  is  before  him,  and  he  handles  it  with  ease 
and  skill.  ...  It  will  be  found  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  raise  its  Author's  reputation  in 
this  important  branch  of  biblical  study.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  A  work  of  uncommon  merit.  He  must  be  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  to  whose 
library  tliis  book  is  not  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition.' — Watchman. 

'  It  will  be  found  of  considerable  value  as  a  handbook  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  dis- 
sertations display  great  thought  as  well  as  research.  The  Author  is  fair,  learned,  and 
calm,  and  his  book  is  one  of  worth.' — Church  Bells. 
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ill crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  is., 

PRINCIPLES   OF   NEW  TESTAMENT 
QUOTATION 

Established  and  applied  to  Biblical  Science. 
BY     REV.     J 'AMES     SCOTT,     M.A.,    B.D. 

■  This  admirable  treatise  does  not  traverse  in  detail  the  forms  and  formula  of  New 
Testament  quotation  from  the  Old,  nor  enter  with  minuteness  into  the  philological  and 
theological  discussion  arising  around  many  groups  of  these  quotations — the  author  con- 
fines his  attention  to  the  principles  involved  in  them.  .  .  .  An  interesting  discussion 
vindicating  the  method  thus  analyzed  is  followed  by  a  very  valuable  summation  of  the 
argument  in  its  bearing  on  the  Canon,  the  originality  of  the  Gospels,  the  internal  unity 
of  Scripture,  and  the  permanence  of  Revelation.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'In  terse  and  well-ordered  style  the  Author  deals  with  a  subject  too  little  studied  and 
less  understood.  He  shows  himself  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  rational  in  his 
method  and  conclusions.  .  .  .  Strength,  acuteness,  sound  judgment,  and  reason,  chastened 
by  reverence,  pervade  this  book,  which,  with  pleasure,  we  comniend  to  all  students  of 
Holy  Scripture.' — Record. 

'  The  book  is  thoughtful,  learned,  conscientious,  and  painstaking,  and  performs  a 
service  which  ought  to  be  heartily  recognised.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

Recently  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

By    C.    E.    CAS  PAR  I. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES,  BY 

M.  J.  EVANS,  BA. 
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•  The  work  is  handy  and  well  suited  for  the  use  of  the  student.  It  gives  him,  in  very 
reasonable  compass  and  in  well-digested  forms,  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting 
the  dates  and  outward  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment  upon  the  various  disputed  points  arising  out  of  them.' — Guardian. 

'  In  this  work  the  Author  affords  us  the  results  of  many-sided  study  on  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  theological  inquiry,  and  on  a  knot  of  problems  which  have  been  so 
<if  ten  treated,  and  which  are  of  so  cornjdex  a  nature.  The  Author  is  unquestionably  right 
in  supposing  that  the  so-called  outworks  of  the  life  of  Jesus  have  then-  value,  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Their  examination  must  be  returned  to  ever  afresh,  until 
the  historic  or  unhistoric  character  of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  narrative  has  been 
brought  out  as  the  result  of  scientific  examination.  ...  In  conclusion,  we  believe  we 
can  with  full  conviction  characterize  the  whole  work  .as  a  real  gain  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  question,  and  a  great  advance  on  previous  investigations,  not  doubting 
that  the  most  important  positions  maintained  by  the  Author  will  in  all  essential  points 
win  the  approbation  of  the  student.'— Jahrbiicherfur  Deutsche  Theologie. 

'  An  excellent  and  devout  work.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it.'—  Church  Quarterly 
Review. 
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PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN,    D.D., 

PRINCIPAL    AND    PROFESSOR    OF   THEOLOGY    IN   THE    FREE    CHURCH    COLLEGE,    GLASGOW. 


Iu  crown  8vo,  price  6s., 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY:  A  Treatise    on  the    Office    and 

Duties  of  the  Christian  Pastor.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author. 

'  This  treatise  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  by  the  late  Professor 
Fairbairn,  is  well  deserving  thoughtful  perusal.  Throughout  the  volume,  however, 
there  is  a  tone  of  earnest  piety  and  practical  good  sense,  which  finds  expression  in  many 
profitable  counsels,  embodying  the  result  of  large  experience  and  shrewd  observation. 
.  .  .  Much  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  preaching,  and  this 
part  we  can  most  heartily  commend  ;  it  is  replete  with  valuable  suggestions,  which  even 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  ministry  will  find  calculated  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  efficient  preachers.' — Christian  Observer. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.    The  Greek  Text  and  Trans- 
lation.    With  Introduction,  Expository  Notes,  and  Dissertations. 

'  We  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  ministers  and  theological  students.' — Methodist 
Magazine. 

'  We  have  read  no  book  of  his  with  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment  than  that 
just  published  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.' — Nonconformist. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Sixth  Edition, 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OP  SCRIPTURE,  viewed  in  connection 

with  the  whole  Series  of  the  Divine  Dispensations. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Fourth  Edition, 

EZEKIEL,   AND   THE   BOOK   OP   HIS   PROPHECY:  An 

Exposition.     With  a  new  Translation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY,  viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its   Special 

Functions,  and  Proper  Interpretation. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

HERMENEUTICAL    MANUAL;    or,    Introduction    to    the 

Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE  REVELATION  OF  LAW  IN  SCRIPTURE,  considered 

with  respect  both  to  its  own  Nature  and  to  its  Relative  Place  in  Succes- 
sive Dispensations.      (The  Third  Series  of  the  '  Cunningham  Lectures.') 
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Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

BY 

CHARLES    ELLIOTT,    D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF   BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN   THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Just  published,  in  one  large  8vo  volume,  Eighth  English  Edition,  price  15s., 

A    TREATISE   ON    THE 

GRAMMAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK, 

JUgitrfrcfr  as  %  §}$gite  jof  iteto  fetawwt  fepsxs. 
Translated  from  the  German  [of  Dr.  G.  B,  WINER]. 

With  large  additions  and  full  Indices.     Second  Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  TV. 
F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  one  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Revisers. 

The  additions  by  the  Editor  are  very  large,  and  will  tend  to  make  this  great 
work  far  more  useful  and  available  for  English  students  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  The  Indices  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  with  discrimination,  so  as 
to  be  easily  used.  Altogether,  the  Publishers  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  be  the 
Standard  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

'  We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  Winer's  great  work  in  an  English  translation, 
and  must  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  attain  to  a  sound  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  We  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  all  others,  but  so  superior  as  to  be  by 
common  consent  the  one  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  No  other  could  bo  mentioned 
with  it.' — Literary  Churchman. 
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